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On Ezra Pound’s Canto XIII 


By Tseng Yueh-nung ( 


Just as Keats’ Grecian urn was transcended by its own beauty and truth 
so were great historic persons transcended by their own personalities in | 
whatever attributes which made them great. It takes more than an his- 
torian’s eye to see the essential truth and beauty in human greatness and 
they come to life again only on a poet’s winged rhythm. Behold! on the 
pinions of Mr. Ezra Pound’s sterling Cantos glides Confucius into Ukraine. 


As a philosopher, Mr. Pound sees and seizes. As an historian, he 
evaluates and selects. As a poet, he sings and dramatizes, and claims the 
literary freedom of a dramatist. Readers who thirst for an understanding 
of what Confucius was, and still stands for, might well prefer Mr. Pound’s 
Confucius to what one could reconstruct with slavish fidelity from the 
original Chinese. Mr. Pound’s Confucius speaks for the entire school which 
bears his name. For example, it was Mencius who said in so many words 
that a son should run away and hide his murderer father but Mr. Pound 
makes Confucius voice a similar sentiment. The gain in literary effect by 
this substitution is obvious. The Confucian contention is, of course, that it 
is unnatural, and therefore immoral, for a parent or child to bear witness 
against each other in a murder charge. Only a third party can be legally 
impartial under the circumstances. For our purpose, I should say: In Mr. 
Pound’s technique of dramatization is revealed his over-powering interest 
in Confucius’ utter human-ness. It is from this angle that we must view 
Canto XIII. 


If the above assessment is not totally incorrect, then Mr. Pound sees in 
Confucius, as I do, the world’s greatest exponent of ethical rationalism. 
Unlike most classical great thinkers, Confucius refused to formulate theories 
on a priori deductive logic. Likewise, he held no brief for @ posteriori argu- 
ments as avenues to ultimate knowledge. He would have us hold fast to 
the immanent and rational (which are at least as real to us as we are our- 
selves nor any less elusive) and then to expand outwards in all directions, 


* Seventy Cantos: by Ezra Pound: Faber and Faber, London. 
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from the centre of here-and-now. 


Since mankind was his working material and its human-ness his working 
tool as well as finished product, Confucius once remarked: “In the Book of 


Poetry, it is said, 


‘In hewing an ax handle, in hewing an ax handle, 
‘The pattern is not far off.’ 


We grasp on2 ax handle to hew the other.”” Orthodox Confucianism has ever 
since, explicitly or by implication, measured goodness in terms of human- 
ness. It observes and interprets nature and the supernatural without dog- 
matizing on matters extra-temporal or extra-special. (Neo-Confucianism as 
influenced by Buddhism here departs from orthodoxy). Confucian rationali- 
ty restrains wild conjectures or ultimates, including man’s own nature. Mr. 
Pound correctly does not attempt to make Confucius owner of a master key 
to the riddle of either the material or the moral universe. Confucius in 
Canto XIII is warm-bloodedly human. 


Nor does Mr. Pound err on the other side and make of Confucius a 
glorified Chinese Sir Roger de Coverley. Though there was nothing mystic 
or supernatural about Confucianism as a school of thought or principles of 
living, yet by his sheer greatness as man, Confucius early ascended the level 
of the greatest mystics and prophets of the world. No religion, theistic or 
otherwise, which contradicts the basic principles of Confucianism in terms 
of ethical rationalism, can stand on its own in the light of modern intel- 
lectuality. This is not due to the fact that great minds think alike, for no 
two great minds do so, but that there is basic unity among them. The ex- 
planation must be sought in the ultimate affinity of humanity as a whole. 
This affinity, expounded by Confucius, was designated by him as jen. 


The Chinese character for jen ({<) comprises two radicals, one signifying 
a person and the other the number two. Thus jen means etymologically that 
which generates and sustains “‘togetherness’” between person and person. 
But jen is not a quality artificially inculcated upon character for pragmatic 
purposes even though no healthy social order is possible withot jen. Jen is 
the principle of life. Hence the kernel of a fruit-stone is called jen. When 
a one’s nervous system or limbs suffer numbness, they are said to be “pu 
jen”, i.e., not jen. The entire super-structure of Confucius ethics is built on 
the foundation of jen: To be jen is to be human. Confucianism is ration- 
alistic by design, and only pragmatic by accident. This is perhaps what has 
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On Ezra Pound’s Canto XIII 


raised Confucius to rank with Socrates or Laotze even in metaphysics. Canto 
XIII reveals the Confucian concept of jen in action by portraying Confucius 
himself in a mosaic composition of informative fragments of the Master’s 
sayings and doings. 


In Canto XIII we see the Master in his daily life among disciples and 
friends; meet them in their various circumstances and moods; hear them 
air their hopes and fears and the Master’s comments thereon; and marvel 
at the scope and intensity of the Master’s concern for everyone and every- 
thing, from “charioteering”’ to putting “order in... dominions,” from “a 
child’s faculties” to ‘historians’ blanks in their writings,’ and from “pre- 
tending to be receiving wisdom”’ to ‘‘music fit for the odes.” 


Yes, music fit for the odes! To Ezra Pound, to me, and to many, many 
more, Confucius himself is music fit for the odes. Could it be with whimsical 
nostalgia that our minstrel plaintively twanged his last chords in Canto XIII 
which he ends in the following lines? 


The blossoms of the apricot 
blow from the east to the west, 
And I have tried to keep them from falling. 


Mr. Ezra Pound, the ultra-materialistically dehumanized world salutes you 
for invoking Confucius for its salvation. Attention, Ukranians! Attention, 
Americans! And last but not least: Attention, fellow Chinese! 


Human Nature and Human Person 


in Confucianism 


By Stanislaus Lokuang ( #%) 


I 
THE CONTROVERSY ON HUMAN NATURE 


Human nature has been under discussion in the school of Confucius for 
centuries. From the time of Mencius (372?-389? B.C.) to our own day the 
question has been the object of constant study. Confucians did not argue 
about the ontological construction of human nature but about its role in the 
production of moral good and evil, which, they say, depends not only on 
the election of the will but also on the nature from which it proceeds. 
Hence the fundamental question is whether or not human nature is, in in 
self, good. 


Confucius himself hardly touched the question. There are only two say- 
ings of his that are to the point: “‘Man is born good; the fact that a man is not 
born good is due to the tolerance of Heaven” (Dial., ch. VI, n. 7). “Men are 
alike by nature, but their habits are different.” (ibid. ch. XVII, n. 2). The 
tought of Confucius has been generally held to favour the natural rectitude 


of man. 


Mencius was the first to treat the question of human nature, energeti- 
cally affirming that human nature is good. From infancy all men have some 
natural inclinations to good such as love for parents and sympathy for the 
suffering. These natural inclinations to good are the seeds that can be made 
to grow into the moral virtues. But these seeds are nothing other than the 
nature of man, which must therefore be good. 


A contemporary of Mencius, Kao-tse, proposed the indifference of hu- 
man nature. As the water in a river, of itself, can run either north or 
south, so human nature is without innate tendencies to good or evil. Men- 
cius answered that although water can run either north or south, it is not 
indifferent as regards up and down; it will fall by itself, but force is re- 
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quired to make it go upward. 


Tsuun-tse (310?-230? B.C.) opposed Mencius with the theory of the essen- 
tial corruption of human nature. Experience teaches that it is easier to do 
evil than good and that there are more bad men than good. If men were 
born good, education could be abolished and the teachings of the sages would 
be useless. 


The later masters of the Confucian school tried to reconcile these three 
opinions. Wang-tsuung (27-100? A.D.) posited three grades of men. The high- 
‘est is essentially good, the middle is a mixture of good and evil and the 
lowest class is evil alone. Hence Mencius had been speaking about the high- 
est grade, Tsuun-tse of the middle, and Kao-tse of the lowest. 


Tong-tchoug-chou (179-104 A.D.) proposed a theory that opened the way 
for the solutions of the neo-Confuucians. He held that in man there are both 


nature |and the passions. Neture is formed from the element Yang-Ci and 
the passions of the element Ying-Ci. In speaking of the rectitude of human 
nature, one refers to the nature alone; in speaking os its corruption, the 
passions are meant. Hence good proceeds from nature and evil from the 
passions. 


The neo-Confucians followed Tong-tchoung-chou to a radical solution. 
Chou-toun-yi (1017-1073) declared that nature is composed of Li (the abstract 
essence) and Ci (the concrete form). When nature is inactive, it is quiet and 
clear and consequently in perfect rectitude; but when it passes to action, 
tne Ci is agitated and can over-shadow man’s natural cleasness. Evil has its 
origin in this over-shadowing. 


This explanation was not altogether satisfactory to Tchang-tsai (1020- 
1077) who proposed another. By means of the Ci, each man is individuated. 
This individuation of the Ci can be compared to the condensation of air. In 
its original state, air is light and invisible, and so is the original Ci. Ina 
cold temperature, the air condenses into clouds, or rain, or ice. In like man- 
ner the Ci is reduced to dfferent concrete forms. Good and evil are deter- 
mined by the individual concrete form that the Ci assumes in its condensa- 

‘tion. A gross form of condensation tends to evil; a light one to good. 


The leader of the neo-Confucian school, Tchou-she (1130-1200), took up 
elements from the other opinions and formed his own, which is much more 
complete than the others. He considers human nature under two aspects: 
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abstract nature and individual nature. Abstract nature is identified with the 
Li (the essence) and is the natural norm of man’s action. Individual nature 
is made up of the Li (essence) and individuated by the Ci (the concrete form). 
Due to its condensation, the Ci can be very light, light, heavy or very 
heavy. From this codensation rise the passions which as a consequence can 
be very light, light, strong, or vory strong. Light passions permit the na- 
tural law of human nature to shine out, and so the individual is good. The 
strong ones overshadow the natural law, and the individual is evil. (Cf. 
Stanislaus Lokuang, La Sapienza dei Cinesi (il Confucianismo), 2nd. ed., Rome. 


P. 88-89) 
Il 
HUMAN NATURE 


We now do not wish to institute a criticism of these opinions on moral 
goodness and evil. From the elements of these opinions we hope to form a 
notion of human nature and the human person in Confucianism. 


When ancient Confucian philosophers speak of human nature, they mean 
man’s natural inclinations. Mencius’ affirmation of the natural uprightness 
of human nature simply signifies that man is inclined to good and that 
there are seed of virtue in human nature. Tsuun-tse’s statement of man’s 
essential corruption must be interpreted in the same fashion. They do not 
treat questions of man’s ontological being. The Tsong-Yin (Golden Mean) 
says, ‘“‘What comes from heaven is called nature; to follow nature is called 
Tao (the moral norm), to observe the moral norm is called education” 
(Tsong-Yin, ch. I, n. 1). In this context, too, nature signifies the natural law, 
that is, the “appetitus naturalis’” of man. 


The ontological aspect of human nature began to be treated when Tong- 
tchoung-chou explained that nature is formed from the Yang-ci element. Ac- 
cording to the ancient Confucians, the constitutive elements of nature are 
Yang and Ying, which are two species of the Ci. The Yang is consisdered 
to be the masculine and positive element; the Ying feminine and negative. 
From the conjunction of the Yang and the Ying five elements are produ- 
ced: mineral, wood, water, fire, and land. These elements are not to be under- 
stood as they are in common experience, but rather as five modes of con- 
junction of the Yang-Ying element. The theory of Tong-tchoung-chou, form- 
ed within the limits of this system, accoring to which nature is formed from 
the Yang and the passions from the Ying, gives no indication of the ontolo- 
gical value of human nature. 
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Tchou-she, on the other hand, arrives at conclusions that are rather si- 
milar to scholastic philosophy. Every being is formed from two elements, 
Li and Ci. The Li signifies the essence of the being. In order to exist, every 
being must have its own essential determination. For example, a man must 
have the determination of humanity, a horse must have the essence of a 
horse. The Ci indicates the concrete form of the being. No being can exist 
solely in its abstract essence. When the Li joins with the Ci, then, a real, 
concrete being is formed. These two elements are seperable only by mental 
abstraction. In reality they are neither separate nor separable. 


According to Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy, every (created) be- 
ing is made up of form and matter. These two elements, however, form 
one essence or nature. The essence then receives an individual determina- 
tion and hence existence, thus forming a real being. According to Tchou- 
she, nature is made up of the Li along. Matter, individual determination, 
existence and the accidental qualities all belong to the Ci. 


Aristotle & St. Thomas . The Neo-Confucians 
Essence Essence (natur)e - Li 
Individuation 
Existence Concrete From - Ci 


Accidental qualities 

In Confucianism, then, nature is identified with the Li, that is, the 
essence. This nature is not considered in its static state alone, however, 
but also includes the idea of existence and operation. Hence the root of good 
and evil must be sought for in the nature of man, Tchou-she firmly held 
that the Li or essence cannot of itself be deficient and consequently the 
cause of evil. He felt that evil is caused by the Ci which can impede the 
full realization of the essence in the actions of an individual. 


Il 
THE PERSON 


In the Chinese philosophical tradition the word “‘person”’ is wanting, al- 
though the notions that make up the concept of personality are not. From an 
analysis of these notions, therefore, we shell be able to arrive at an under- 


standing of the person in Confucianism. 


Every real being is an individual. Its nature comes from the Li or es- 
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sence; its individuation from the Ci, the concrete form determined by con- 
densation. Nature, Li, is identical in all the beings of the same species, but 
the concrete form, Ci, is different in each individual. Differences of con- 
crete form are determined according to different degrees of the Ci’s light-. 
ness or heaviness, which in turn depends on the conjunction of the Yang 
and the Ying since the former is light and the latter heavy. Intelligence is 
the effect of the Yang, light Ci. The passions are the effect of the Ying, 
heavy Ci. The diversity of unions between the Yang and the Ying is res- 
ponsible for the condensation of the Ci and consequently for the individua- 
tion of being that is manifested in the operations of each man, for example 
in his intelligence and force of will, 


Every individual man is a person. Hence a person is not any sort of 
single being, but a human individual. 


Mencius held that the difference between man and animal is a small 
one, and that the lower classes of men were unable to maintain even this 
difference (Mencius, ch. VIII, n. 19). What is the difference between men 
and animals, then? Mencius says that there are two principles in man, one 
above the other and that it is the superior that distinguishes man from 
animal. The superior part of mah is reason, the lower part the senses. 
When a man maintains the supremacy of the upper principle, he becomes a 
superior man; but when he prefers the domination of the lower, he be- 
comes an inferior man. The lower man, in overthrowing the supremacy of 
reason, becomes like the animals, and so he is no longer a perfect man nor 
@ person in the true sense. (Mencius, ch. XI, n. 15) 


Man’s upper principle, reason or intelligence, manifests itself in virtue 
rather than in knowledge. In his actions, a man must show that he is a hu- 
man being, and in order to do this his actions must be in accord with hu- 
man nature. Now, human nature is a planting gaound for the seeds of vir- 
tue, and therefore following human nature means progress in virtue. Ac- 
cording to the book “‘The Grand Learning Ta-Scio’”’ (ch. 1), ‘“‘The essence 
of great learning consists in showing forth the virtue of nature, in reform- 
ing the people and in confirming oneself in the supreme good”. ‘“Tsong-Yin” 
(The Golden Mean) says much the same thing: ‘‘What comes from heaven 
is called nature: to follow nature is called Tao (the moral norm)” (op. 
cit., ch. I, n.l). In common parlance, to say that one must act like a man 
and not like an animal means acting according to reason. To act according 
to reason means to act well, 
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Mencius continues, “An individual who is lacking the sentiment of 
piety is not a man; if he be lacking the sentiment of modesty he is not a 
man; if he be lacking the sentiment of courtesy he is not a man; if he be 
lacking the sentiment of uprightness he is not a man.” These four senti- 
ments belong to human nature. If a man succeeds in developing these sen- 
timents, the seeds of virtue, he becomes perfect, a complete man, showing 
forth the fullness of human nature. This fullness of human nature consti- 
tutes the personality of a man. 


The neo-Confucians went even further, and likened the five cardinal 
virtues (Love, Justice, Temperance, Prudence, Sincerity) to the five consti- 
tuent elements of man. Love corresponds to wood, justice to fire, temper- 
ance to mineral, prudence to water, sincerity to land. The neo-Confucian 
comparison is more than a merely symbolic explanation. It is to be under- 
stood in 2 metaphysical sense, namely that the five virtues stem from man’s 
five constituent elements. Herce a man who does not develop these virtue 

is not only deficient in the moral order but also in the ontological order. 


Without fully rational operation, the basic elements of the human per- 
son can never be brought to their complete realization. For its full flower- 
ing, man’s rationality requires both knowledge and action in relation to the 
moral good. A full person is a full man who knows the law of heaven and 
follows it. 


Stanislaus Lokuang 


Professor of Chinese philosophy 
and literature in the University 
“de Propaganda Fide’’. 


Translated by D.E. Pilarczyk 


Ch’an and Mahamudra® 


By C.C. Chang (iii ) 


In the last two decades, people in the West have developed a great in- 
terest in a particular facet of Chinese culture, i.e., Ch’an Buddhism, which 
has become popular in Europe and America under the Japanese term of 
“Zen”. In the past few years this interest has accelerated rather than de- 
creased, so that Ch’an has become a subject of discussion for philosophers, 
psychologists, orientalists, theoligians, artists, writers, and many intellec- 
tually adventurous laymen. Much discussed, but little understood, the rising 
tide of Ch’an appears as one of the cultural paradoxes of our time. There- 
fore, it now seems pertinent to restore this teaching to the culture and coun- 
try of its origin, China, and to clarify for general understanding the origin, 
nature, and practice of Ch’an as a unique development of Chinese Buddhism, 
as well as to set forth its relationship to an older tradition, Mahamudra—a 
parallel teaching—which is still as widely practised in Tibet as Ch’an is 
in China and Japan. To understand Ch’an and Mahamudra, to grasp both 
the similarity sf their philosophy and aim, as well as their differences in 
approach and practice, it is necessary to examine briefly the traditional 
Buddhism which fathered them. 


Traditionally, Buddhism has addressed its teaching and adapted its forms 
to three classes of followers; the lay masses, the intellectuals—students and 
philosophers; and the serious seekers after supreme Enlightenment. For the 
guidance of the masses in their difficult and arduous life, Buddhism provided 
a necessary ethical and moral system founded upon the Ten Precepts. For 
the student and scholar, Buddhism offered the challenge of mastering the 
great philosophical systems of Hinayana and Mahayana, the former contai- 
ning Abhidharma and the innumerable Sutras, and the latter embracing a 


* The material in this paper has been adapted from my “Yogic Commentary.” as 
found in the Second Edition of W. Y. Evans-Wentz’s Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doc- 
trines, Oxford Uniuersity Press (1958). This book, as well as Dr. Evans-Wentz’ 
The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, Oxford University Press (1954), is recom- 
mended to the reader interested in the study of Mahamudra. These two books 
are the only treatises on Mahamudra that I know of published in English up to 
the present time. 
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further development in philosophic schools such as the Madhyamika and 
Yogachara in India, Hwa Yen, #§% Tien T’ai X4, and Ch’an in China, and 
the Old and New Schools in Tibet. But the most essential teaching of ap- 
plied Buddhism was reserved for the smallest class of followers—-the serious 
devotees who seek for Enlightenment. For Buddhism not only gives an ex- 
planation of Reality, but it also provides ways and methods for use by the 
individual in attaining the goal of 2. direct experience of Reality. Without 
this immediate experience, Buddhism is nothing but empty theory, ‘‘marks 
on paper, sounds in the air,” as a Ch’an saying has it. The whole edifice 
of Buddhism stands only as a support and groundwork for the attainment 
or the realization of ultimate Reality. 


Tathata (thatness) is the Buddhist term for the content of this indescri- 
bable experience. But for the practical seeker, it is just here that the chief 
problem arises. How can one realize Tathata? How can one transform his 
Sangsaric was of thinking, his ordinary mind, into the Transcendental Wis- 
dom? 


If Buddhism still possesses the practical knowledge of how to attain En- 
lightenment, it must in this modern ege bring the same Enlightenment to 
its followers as that experienced by the great saints and sages in Buddhist 


history. 


In the southern Hinayana school, I very much doubt whether anyone at 
the present time has a full and workable understanding of the Eight Funda- 
mental Dhyanas, and specifically of the Four Formless Dhyanas. Only incom- 
plete and general descriptions of them are available from books. Strictly, 
none except those who have had the actual experiences are capable of dis- 
cussing this subject. We do not know how these Eight Dhyauas affect the 
breath, pulse, secretions, and other physical conditions. Neither do we find 
in books the full descriptions and explenations of the various states of con- 
sciousness produced by these Dhyanas, which constitute one of the basic 
_ teachings of Buddhism. The Abhidherma and other Hinayana Sutras con- 
tain some information on this point, but are far from edequate from the 
practical as well as scholastic points of view. 


In orthodox, or rather “‘theoretical,”” Mahayana Buddhism we find the 
same situation. Both the Yogachara and Madhyamika Schools produced few 


accomplished beings. The Mahayana views found a splendid consummation 
in the Hwa Yer philosophy (iS) of China. The Hwa Yen School 


produced few enlightened beings, and ceased to be an influential School in 
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China in a comparatively short time. Tien T’ai KG, San-Lun =, Fa 
Hsiang #43, and other theoretical Mahayana schools had the same misfor- 
tune. Only the practical, applied Mahayana Buddhism, found in Ch’an, Tan- 


tricism, and the Pure Land Schools grew and flourished through the cen- 
turies. But since the aim of the Pure Land School is mainly fer the attain- 


ment of a favorable birth in the Buddhaparadise and a future life there, the 
essence of the practical teaching of Buddhism, can be found only in Ch’an 
and Tantricism. As historical records prove, only these two Schools pro- 
duced great numbers of enlightened beings. Those seriously seeking enligh- 
tenment should, therefore, concentrate on studying the teachings of these two 
Schools. 


From my personal experiences in the study and practice of both Ch’an 
and Tantricism, I have found that the teachings of Ch’an and the advanced 
Tantricism, Mahamudra, are practically identical. Any differences there 
may be, exist only in appearence—in diverse styles and customs. It is im- 
portant, however, to understand where these outward differences lie and how 
they arose. To clarify this we must now examine the principle, practices, 
and styles of Ch’an and Mahamudra as they developed within the frame- 
work of Mahayana Buddhism. 


We shall begin by surveying the three main viewpoints of Buddhism. 


First: The early Hinayana school taught that the way to Enlightenment 
lay through “radical abandonment’’; the Klesas were discarded, the four No- . 
ble Truths obtained; the Five Aggregations were dissolved; the Nirvana of 
Non-Residue was reached; Sangsara was annihilated, and Nirvana realized. 


Second: The early thought of the Mahayana School, however, differed 
from the preceding approach and placed the emphasis on “transformation” 
rather than “‘abandonment.’”’ In this view, the Klesas were changed into 
Bodhi instead of being destroyed, and thought was transformed by leading 
it through Sangsara to Nirvana. The Eight Consciousnesses were not de- 
stroyed, but consecutively elevated to become the Four Wisdom; the Five 
Senses became regenerated into the Wisdom of Accomplishment, while Mind 
(the Sixth Consciousness) became the Wisdom of Observation; the Ego con- 
sciousness or, the 7th consciousness became the Wisdom of Equanimity; and 
the Eighth, or Alaya, consciousness brightened into the Great Mirror of 
Omniscience. 


Third: The later thought of Mahayana keyed realization to the Principle 
of Identification and Expansion: the Klesas are Bodhi, consciousness is Wis- 


Ch’an and Mahamudra 


dom, Sangsara is Nirvana; consciousness is expanded to the final state of En- 
lightenment; Buddhahood is not obtained through destroying the mind or ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, but through direct identification of the limited 


human consciousness with the infinite Buddha-mind. When Buddhe, him- 
self, became enlightened he said, “Strange, I see that in reality a]l creatures 


are enlightened, and Buddhas.’”’ Ch’en and Mahemudra are based on this 
view. “I and all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future breathe 


through one nostril,’’ as a Ch’an saying expresses it. The Sixth Patrianch, 
Hui-Neng, said: 


“The Three-Bodies are inherent in our Essence of Mind, 

By the radiation of which the Four Prajnas ere manifested. 

Thus, without closing your eyes and your ears to shut out the ex- 
ternal world, 

You may reach Buddhahood directly. 

Now that I have made this plein to you, 

If you believe it implicitly, you will forever be free from delusion. 

Follow vot those who seek for ‘Enlightenment’ from without: 

Such people talk about Bodhi all the time, but do it vainly.” 


The Tibetan translation of the Do-He Mahamudra of Saraha also states: 


“No difference exists between Sangsara and Nirvana; 

All manifestations are identical with the essence of Mind. 

As there is no difference between the sea and its waves, 

No difference exists between all Buddhas and sentient beings.” 


Garmapa, another great Master of Mahamudra, said: 


“Although sentient beings themselves dwell in the realm of Buddha- 
hood, 
They do not realize this, and therefore wander lost in Sangsara.” 


A daily prayer used in Tibet reads: 


“I pray to my guru that I may realize that the self-mind is the 
Dharmakaya, that the self-mind is the Samboghakaya, thet the self- 
mind is the Nirmanakaya.” 


Both Ch’an and Mahamudra call themselves ‘‘Mind-Doctrine’’ (Chinese: 
Shin-Tsung; Tibetan: Sems-no-ba). Both declare that all teachings of Bud- 
dhism are given for one sole purpose: to unfold one’s own mind. There- 
fore, knowing the essence of mind, one knows all teachings of Buddhism 
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Thus, Mahamudra and Ch’an take the same theory for their starting point, 
i.e. the grasping of the Essence of Mind. The major difference between 
Mahamudra and Ch’an lies not in their basic principles but in their applica- 
tions of the principles, which in each case led to somewhat different prac- 
tices or “‘styles,’’ conditioned largely by the different original environments 
and sepgrate histories of the Schools themselves. 


From Bodhidahrma to Hui-Neng, Ch’an largely mezintained the Indian 
style and tradition, and was very similar to Mahamudra—which has not 
changed since its introduction from India into Tibet. But with the division 
of the School after Hui-Neng, Ch’an chenged tremendously in style and prac- 
tice; only the Tsao-Tung (# jj) School preserving somewhat the Indian from. 
Innovations arose like the Chi Fung Wer Ta (#3g#fli%, the Gung-En (4), 
and the “hitting”? of student by Master, which made Ch’an in its later period 
complicated and difficult to understand. For instance, any theoritical ex- 
planetions or detailed instructions for practice, were avoided. The master 
would often reward the student with 2 blow rather than answer. Despite 
the effectiveness and directness of these methods, the outsiders could only 
feel that Ch’an was something inexpliceble and esoteric. Here it is possi- 
ble to made a useful and succinct comparison between Ch’an and Tibeten 
Mahmudra. Ch’an, we may say, is esoteric Mahamudra and Mahamudra is exo- 
teric Ch’an. 


In contradistinction to Mahamudra, the later Ch’an provide ro “‘mep” 
for its students. They had to begin “in the dark,” as it were, plecing re- 
liance on the Master and, after many efforts and many failures, finally 
reach a deep and sudden Enlightenment. Clocer to the Indian tradition of 
offering the devotee a step-by-stey guide to the final goel, Mehamudra is 
easier and safer than Ch’an, although, unlike Ch’an its enlightment may not 
as sharp, deep, and abrupt, or as entirely free from conceptualism in the 
beginning stages. Ch’an, however, had to continue conveying its wisdom 
through its peculiarly intangible style, else the Chi Fung Wen Ta and so 
forth would become meaningless. But even so, Ch’an in one of many forms 
(abrupt, gradual, patriarchal, Tathagata, practical, or theoretical) reached 
all classes and leavened their thought. 


Today, however, life conditions have made access to an enlightened 
Ch’an Master difficult. Therefore it is preferable to have a clear picture, a 
“map” as it were, of specific instructions. with which to study and practice 
Ch’an. The West may not benefit from traditional Ch’an practically, since 
that teaching was designed for the culture of China with its agrarian back- 
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ground. My personal feeling is that Ch’an Buddhism, necessarily esoteric, 
will grow more obscure and difficult to grasp because of its increasing alie- 
nation from present-day conditions. 


As I see it, three kinds of Ch’an are prevalent today. The first, and 
most widespread, I call Ch’an from the Mouth, i.e., mere talk 2nd intellectual 
theorizing about Ch’an without any real inner experiencing or deep know- 
ledge. Second, is Ch’an from the Brain. In this type, at least the philocphy 
and spirit is known and appreciated with a true valuation. Lastly, and in- 
creasingly rare, we have Ch’an from the Heart. This is the true “‘living’’ Ch’an, 
the perfect union of Ch’an-thought, Ch’an-realization, and Ch’an-action. 
Without the direct help of an enlightened Master, however, this Ch’an is al- 
most unobtainable, Although Ch’an includes such teechings pointing out the 
stages to Buddhahood as those of the Ox-herdirg Pictures, the Three Getes, 
the practice of the Four Distinctions (Lin Chi School), and the Five Posi- 
tions of King and Officers, (Tso-Tung School), the devotee needs more con- 
crete direction, since these sayings are very abstruse and impractical. 


Another weakness of Ch’2n as understood todey should be mentioned 
here, i.e., the attitude of some later Ch’an Masters that one can realize only 
the Dharmakaya of Buddha, and not the Samboghakaya and Nirmanakaya with 
their miraculous powers. This attitude has no sound theoretical basic in 
Buddhism. It is like saying that one can have a fire without light and heat. 
After my study of Mahamudra in Tibet, I am convinced that my view is 
correct on this point. Mahamudra, however, lecks the brave spirit, the 
straight-forwardness of Ch’an. This spirit is illustrated by many tradition- 
al Ch’an stories, such a3 those of Nan Chuan Killing the Kitten (Faas), Tan 


Hsia Burning the Image of Bnddha (IBS), and Te Shan (#ij\\) Destroying 
His Commentary on the Diamond Sutra and Striking His Master. Such behavior 


would be unthinkable in Tibet, but exemplifies the brave spirit of Ch’an. 


Unquestionably, Ch’an bestows great power and great freedom—the wish- 
ed-for Liberation. In contrast, there is a denger in Mehamudra if the fol- 
lowers cling to the one, universal pure Consciousness. This oneness must be 
reduced to nought or there is no true ‘Liberation’. On this point, Budd- 
hism is essentially different from Brahmanism. Liberation only exists when 
consciousness is free from both the concepts of manifoldness and of oneness. 
Ch’an has grasped this deep understanding of Sunyata (Voidness), as is 
illustrated in the saying, “All things are reducible to one; to what is the 
one reducible?” 
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A common misconception is that Ch’an emphasizes only Wisdom, and not 
Love—the Great Compassion (Karuna). This is true only of superficial 
Ch’an. A fully enlightened Ch’an Master is also a fully compassionate be- 
ing. Similary, Mahamudra aims for the Compaasion-nature as well as the 
Wisdom-nature of Enlightenment. Enlightenment cennot be one-sided, i.e., 
merely intellectual. There must be the perfect merging of Infinite Wisdom 
and Infinite Compassion. In witness of this are the worda of Garmaba in 
“The Vow of Mahamudra”: 


“During the moment of Enlightenment, when I see the original face 
of Mind, 

An unlimited compassion arises. 

The greater the Enlightenment, the greater the Compassion; 

The greater compassion I have, the deeper the wisdom I feel. 

This unmistekeble path of Two-in-One is the peerless practice of 
Dharma,” 


In verification, a Ch’an proverb says: “Before I understood the grand 
affair (Enlightenment) I felt as though I had lost my parents. After I un- 
derstood the grand affair, I felt as though I had lost my parents.” A 


While there are many other aspects to our subject, I feel those discussed 
above provide a sound basis for understanding the relation between the teach- 
ing of Mahamudra and the teaching of Ch’an. 
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Emergent Harmonism In Life 
A Study in Comparative Ethics 


Chinese By K. C. Huang + * ¥ 
English By Y. F. Chu xR we 


I, STRUGGLE, MUTUAL AID, AND HARMONY 


All scholars of ethics in the world claim that they have attained the mean- 
ing of the highest good. But where can we find the highest good? To 
solve this problem there are different theories. It has been claimed to imply 
either reason, pleasure, the greatest happiness of the great number, social 
evolution, conscientious intuition, or self-realization. In view of all these 
theories the last one seems to have attained the entirety of the highest good. 
Neverthless, it has not yet reached its goal. 


In the study of comparative ethics, we venture to maintain a theory of 
EMERGENT HARMONY IN LIFE for the interpretation of the highest good. 
Whether our stand-point is justified or more advanced are open to all readers. 
There might be no difference of perspectives between self, fellow-men and 
all living beings. When one’s own nature is fulfilled, so that the fellow-men 
may acquire the same thing; when the human nature is fulfilled, so that the 
living beings may acquire all the same; when the nature of living beings are 
fulfilled, so that the nourishment achieved by heaven and earth may be par- 
ticipated by all. Every body will make good use of his life without being 
hostile to others; every thing will occupy its proper place without being in- 
jurious to others; there will not be a single man without position; there will 
not be a single thing in misfortune; the whole world will be looking as a great 
family; all things will constitute an organic whole; each part cooperates and 
subordinates in order to create the great beauty of entirety; the whole uni- 
verse harmonizes, and all creatures advance spontaneously. This is our theory 
of the highest good. 


In ancient times,Heraclitus of Ephesus held that finite things arose through 
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strife and enemity out of the original divine fire to which, on the contrary, 
harmony and peace led back. According to Pythagoras of Samos, the doctrine 
of the harmony of the spheres was grounded on the assumption that the ce- 
lestial spheres were separated from each other by intervals corresponding with 
the relative lengths of strings, arranged to produce harmonious tones, while 
the soul was a harmony (see Ueberweg: A History of Philosophy, vol. 1. p. 
38 & p. 47). 


Hobbes took the position that in its most primitive condition, mankind 
lived in a state of perptual warfare. Rousseau maintained that in the state 
of nature there were only love and peace. According to Cumberland, peace 
was, Originally among the primitive men, the state of nature, and war arose 
after the period of peace. Hegel regarded that in the universal history there 
were plenty of inferior nations conquered by the superior ones, and war 
tended to prevent the degeneration of nations. Leibnitz regarded that if there 
were the predestinated harmony, mind and body would be in a state of unity. 
According to Schopenhauer, amidst living things, all of them have the will 
of struggle, and the struggle between human beings is uttermost severe. In 
general, the above mentioned scholars recognized that besides war and peace 
there is no other alternative, and the existence of mutual aid is neglected by 
them. 


In “‘The Origin of Species’’ written by Darwin, it indicates that two dif- 
ferent aspects of struggle for existence must be distinguished: in its broad 
sense it is meant the exterior war of species against the adverse natural con- 
ditions and the rival species, and in its narrow sense it is meant the inner 
war for the means of existence within the species. Huxley, taking its nar- 
row sense Only, supported Hobbes’s conception of war of each against all be- 
ing a general law in the primitive life of mankind. 


In this respect, Nietzsche was more radical, it is said that there is no 
needs of work, but combat, no needs of peace, but victory. They all, by the 
application of the principle of survival of the fittest, are considered as ex- 
ponents of the theory of that the weak overran by the strong. Karl Marx, a 
contemporary of Darwin, maintained that his materialistic interpretation of 
history was comparable to the theory of evolution. Marx was convinced him- 
self of identifying the history of social evolution with the history of class 
struggle. K. Kautsky in applying Marx’s theory to ethics, maintained that 
hostilities among nations may be conquered, but the class struggle will be in- 
evitable forever. The class war is the narrowest one in various sone of the 
struggle for existence. 
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In his “The Descent of Man”, Darwin pointed out, how in the best groups, 
the struggle between separate individuals for the means of existence is re- 
placed by co-operation, and how that substitution results in the development 
of intellectual and moral faculties which secure to species the best conditions 
for survival. While Herbert Spencer, starting on an independent but close 
line, attempted to widen the inquiry into that question, ‘“‘who are the fittest?” 
especially in the appendix to the third edition of his “Data of Ethics”. A lec- 
ture “On the Law of Mutual Aid”, delivered by Professor Kessler, has thrown 
a new light on the whole subject. Kessler’s idea is that besides the law of 
mutual struggle there is in nature the law of mutual aid, which, is far more 
important than the law of mutual contest. And Espinas,' L. Lanessan, Louis 
Buchner, H. Drammond and Sutherland have also written works dealing with 
the subject of mutual support. It is P. Kropotkin who became the outstand- 
ing exponent on this subject. His work, ‘““Mrtual Aid”, published in 1902 is 
reputed and known to th whole world. 


- According to Kropotkin, the struggle of existence, in its widest Darwini- 
an sense, not as a struggle for the sheer mcans of existence, but as a strug- 
gle against all natural conditions unfavorable to men or animals. In the world’ 
of animals individual struggle has been reduced to its narrowest limits, and’ 
the practice of mutual aid has attained the greatest devzlopment, species are. 
invariably the most numerous, the most prosperous, and the most open to 
further progress. The unsociable species, on the contrary, are doomed to 
decay. The fittest are not the physically strongest, nor the psychically cun- 
ningest, but those who learn to combine soas mutually supporting each other, 
strong and weak alike, for the welfare of the community. 


With reference to the conclusion of Kropotkin’s work, we are convinced 
that “‘it is especially in the domain of ethics that the dominating importance 
of the mutual aid principle appears in full’, that ‘‘mutual aid is the real 
foundation of ethical conceptions seems evident enough”. ‘‘The mutual aid 
principle arose from the early tribal life, and from the clan it was extended 
to the stem, to the federation of stems, to the nation, znd finally in deal, at 
least, to the whole of mankind. It was also refined at the same time, and its 
fundamental idea was widened”. ‘In the practice of mucual aid, we thus find 
the positive and undoubted origin of our ethical conceptions; and we can af- 
firm that in the ethical progress of man, mutual] support, not mutual strug- 
gle, has had the leading part!” 


The theory in Kropotkin’s another work, “Ethics, Origin and D=velop- 
ment”, has been develop2d, to bas? upon his conclusions rezached in his pre- 
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vious work. Nevertheless, on the one hand, he maintained that there is the 
interdependence between mutual aid and mutual contest, and on the other, he 
supported that ‘“‘the higher conception of no revenge for wrongs, and of free- 
ly giving more * than one expects to receive from his neighbours’’,’? is proclaim- 
ed being the real princigz.se of morality—a principle superior to mere equiva- 
lence, equity, or justice. It seems to conflict himself with his doctrine of 
unity between morality and nature. Kropotkin’s ethical teachings may be 
characterised as the teachings of solidarity. ‘Solidarity’’,* in his opinion, 
“expresses the physical and the organic relations among the elements in every 
human being, and in the world of moral relations. Solidarity is expressed in 
sympathy, in mutual aid and in commiseration. Solidarity harmonizes with 
freedom and equity and constitutes the necessary conditions of social jus- 
tice’. Hence Kropotkin’s ethical formula is ‘‘Without equity there is no jus- 
tice, and without justice there is no morality”. He did not yet disclose har- 
mony as the highest idea of life. 


After the First Great World War, people hoped to enjoy a harmonious life. 
Sir Charles Walston’s‘ “Harmonism and Conscious Evolution’, Hobhouse’s 
“The Rational Goo’, Raymond’s “Ethics and Natural Law”, H. Driesch’s 
“Ethical Principles in Theory and Practice’. N. O. Lossky’s “‘The World as 
an Organic Whole’’, McDeugall’s” Ethics and Modern World Problems”, J. S. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘Fundamental Problems of Life’, and A. Heard’s Ascent 
of Humanity’’, all have co.tributed something to the subject, and among the 
authors, both Walston and Hobhouse are chief exponents in dealing with the 
principle of harmony. According to Walston,’ harmony connects itself with 
life, not with mathematics. Thus, itis not unchangeable and stationary. His 
interpretation of harmony by evolution differs fundamentally from that of 
Pythagoras. According to Hobhouse,* harmony is meant, in the last analysis, 
a form of mutual support; it is that relation of parts in a whole in virtue of 
which they maintain and further one another. Here, the principle of har- 
mony interpreted in the name of mutual aid seems to be alike to that of 
Kropotkin’s theory. The term “harmony”, in Hobhouse’s definition, implies 
the principles of consistency, mutual support, and co-operation, together with 
the division of internal harmony and universal harmony. Universal harmony, 
though resembling the Chinese Tai-Ho (%#) or ultimate harmony, is restrict- 
ed to the domain of human beings, comprising nothing about all living things 
in the universal, which may be considered as a defect. 


Some years ago, Paul Weiss, in his article ‘Towards a Cosmological Ethics 
(Journal of Philosophy, vol. xxxv. No. 24, Nov. 1933), reveals the cosmic 
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ethics, which seems to have disclosed the principle of all living things as an 
organic whole, but the principle of universal harmony has been neglected. 


Equilibrium and harmony, as the traits of national character and the 
principles of education, in ancient China had become the Chinese tradition 
for a long time. Since Huang-Ti, the legendary emperor, down to the 
dynasty of Chow, this tradition had been developed from time to time; and 
its evidences may be found out in the ancient classics. For instance, we 
read in Shu Ching, “he (Emperor Yao) proceded to the love of all in the 
nine branches of his kindred, who thus became harmonious. He also re- 
gulated and polished the people of his domain who all became brightly in- 
tellight. Finally, he united and harmonized the myriad states, and so the 
black-haired people were transformed. The result was universal concord!” 
(to use Dr. Legge’s translation) Down to the period of Spring and Autumn 
Annals, intellectual activity of different schools was marked. 


On the one hand, Lao-Tse says, in his book’ ‘Tao Teh Ching”. “Heaven 
and Earth do not act from the impulse of any wish to be benevolent, they 
deal with all thing; 03 the dog; of graz3s are dealt with; the sages do not 
act from any wish to the benevolent, they deal with the people as the dogs 
of gra33 are dealt with.” On the other hand, it says in the same book 
“All things leave behind them the Yin (& obscurity) out of which they have 
come, and go forward to embrace the Yang ({§ brightness) into which they 
have emerged, while they are harmonized by the breath of vacancy”. On 
another occasion, it reads. ‘All day long the infant will cry without its 
throat becoming hoarse, showing the harmony in its constitution!”. On the 
one hand, Lao-Tse says, “benevolence is sure to be courageous and victorious 
even in battle, and firmly to maintain its ground. Thus it is that when 
opposing weapons are crossed. he who deplores the situation conquors”. 
And on the other hand, it is said. ‘He who is skilful in wars assumes no 
martial port; he who fights with most good will to roge makes no resort; 
he who po33e3se3 the best weapons is unlucky and to know harmony will be 
the normal condition”. At last, Lao-Tse’s ideal is to eliminate military 
force and warfare once for all. 


Confucius in his “Annals of Spring and Autumn”, takes the position 
against the unjust war, but not the just war. Although, in speaking of 
himself. Confucius confessed that he had never been trained in military 
affairs, and his ideal world is Grand Union (XK) or Great Peace (X), yet 
he went on to say that the p2ople taugat*® by the good man for seven years, 
may enter into war, and that there is no contention fcr a superior man, 
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except in the contest of archery. With regard to his saying that a superior 
man has be harmonious with others, but not necessary to be identical with 
others and a little man has to be identical, but not harmonious, is different 
from the Coctrine of Lao-Tse that man has to harmonize himself with bright- 
ness and to mix up himself with dust. 


Mencius miintained that every man has the same consciences of sym- 
pathy, of shawe, of self-restraint, and of distinguishing right to wrong. On 
the one hand, Wencius, however spoke of that there were no just wars® dur- 
ing the period of Spring and Autumn Annals, that he who is skilful in the 
art of war, is liable to be inflicted by the capital punishment, and that he 
who is courageous in combat, possesses no filial piety. On the other hand, 
in discussing war, he emphasized pzerticularly the co-operating spirit of the 
people and obtaining assistances a3 much a3 possible. He said determinated- 
ly, that unless no war, in case the superior man is engaging himself in war, 
he is certain to win it over. In speaking of the great courage of Tseng Tse, 
Mencius said again that if I thought that I had been put on a solid ground 
for the cause of combat, I ventured to go against a great number of en- 
emies. 


Hsun Tse, another able expounder of Confucianism, held that conflict 
arises from men having desires, and harmony arises in a society wherein 
individnal ana social conducts are regulated according to the principles of 
duty and righteousness. Although he considered once that during the pro- 
ceeding of a private combat, the combatants usually forget their ruler, their 
parents and even their own bodies, yet he strongly opposed to the view of 
Sung Ken that man ought not to consider as a disgrace in case being at- 
tacked. According to Hsun Tse, war is for the benevolent purpose of stop- 
ping tyranny and getting rid of injury, and it is not for booty and annexa- 
tion. 


The philosopher Mo Ti" alleged: “In ancient times, when the people 
had just appeared and when neither government nor law was established, 
every one had a different principle of conduct. Thus one man had one 
principle two men had two principles, and ten men had ten principles------ 
Hence, even between father and son and among brothers, there were hate 
and aversion, separation and dispersion, but no harmony and unity. Then 
the people would all hurt each other with water, fire, and poison.’”’ There- 
fore to remedy such a dire situation, Mo Ti advocated the doctrine of uni- 
formity, the doctrin> of universal love, and attacked the aggressive war. 
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On one occasion, he taught that there would be no combat for a superior. 
man. But on another occasion, he maintained that when a man had com-: 
pleted his learning and then perished in a battle, is just like a mansold his 
rice what he had expected. Thus he was opposed to the private combat, 
but not the war for a public purpose. It was also argued that in the case 
of Yii conquered Yiue Mioa......that was not our attack, but a campaign of 
punishment, which should be regarded as a just war. The philosopher ob- 
served further that when a small state is invaded by a great one, all its 
neighbours have to come to its rescue, thus it is an attack, not defense, 
eligible to be condemned. 


Shang Yang and Han Fei ” of the legalistic school, holding the doctrine of ag- 
gressiveness, advocated strongly for war and attacking. While Sung Ken and 
Yin Wen, holding the doctrine of non-resistance, took the position against war 
to the extreme. The latters’ views are preserved in the last chapter of 
“Chuang Tse” and in a chapter on “Adjusting Names” of “Lit Lan”. Shang 
Yang held that the ruler who was able tounite his people for war could make 
the people to be courageous; otherwise, the people became discourageous. 
Han Fei taught that the breeding of the filial piety and the repression of de- 
sires up to the standard of Tseng Tse and Shih Yu, who had no spirit of 
combat, would not be profitable to the state. Nevertheless, Confucianists, 
Taoists and the school of Mo Ti were all against the aggressive and unjust 
war, but not the deiensive and reasonable war; and the founders of the cosmic 
view of ultimate harmony and the view of equilibrium and harmony in life 
ought to attribute solely to the Confucianistic works, namely, “I Ching” (the 
Book of Change) and “Chung Yung” * (the Bookof Mean). With reference to 
“I Ching,” it deals with the problem of human life starting from the observa- 
tions on cosmic phenomenon, and it says: ‘‘The course of Chien (%) is to 
change and to transform, so that every thing obtains its correct nature as ap- 
pointed by the mind of heaven, and thereafter the conditions of ultimate har- 
mony are preserved in union. The result is what is advantageous, and cor- 
rect and firm”. Again with reference to the “‘the Book of Mean”, it deals- 
with human conduct and extends itself to the observations on cosmic pheno 
menon, and it says “if both equilibrium and harmony having been attained, 
heaven and earth would occupy their proper place and all things would be 
nourished and flourished’. Accordingly, the ultimate harmony is not un- 
changeable, and equilibrium and harmony is not to take no action. 


During the Han dynasty, Huei Nan Tse took into consideration both the 
problems of struggle and support, basing upon the idea of ultimate harmony 
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and proceeded to advocate the theory of equilibrium and harmony. In order 
to illustrate this theory, several passages taken from the “Book of Huei Nan 
Tse” is necessary. ‘‘Both'’ Ying (#@ female or negative) and Yang (§ male or 
positive) are not comparable to harmony, and harmony is not comparable to 
Tao Gf the way of nature); when the state of Tai-Ho (<M) or ultimate har- 
mony is reached, it is just like a man after excessive drinking entering into 
a sound sleep and rambling within it, and unaware how it has become so.” 
“In the ancient time of true virtue, when heaven and earth had been brought, 
and all things had been left to be alone, the sage aspirated and breathed the 
air of ying and yang, and numerous living things harmonized themselves joy- 
fully to pay respect to the virtue of the sage.” ‘‘Amidst the unsubstantial air 
made by heaven and earth, there is nothing greater than that of harmony. As 
a result of the reconciliation between ying and yang, and the division of 
day and night, things obtain their life. That is harmony. Things grow in 
the spring and ripen in the autumn. Both growing and maturity are neces- 
sarily to get the unsubstantial air of harmony.” With reference to the “Dis- 
courses on Salt and Iron’’, we find that the officials under the emperor Han 
Chao Ti insisted on a policy of military preparations along the north frontiers 
for attacking the Hsung-nu, while the selected men of virtues and talents from 
the country advocated a policy of honoring the virtue and despising the war. 
It was an interesting debate between the legalists and the Confucianists in 
the first century B.C., illustrating the principles of the two schools. Wange 


‘Tsung, the author of “Lun Heng”, praised the expansion of territories on thn 


one hand, and anticipated the principles of struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, on the other. And furthermore, his saying that humility 
evolves from the surplus production and quarrel arises from the inadequacy 
of materials, based upon Han Fei’s teachings, reveals the modern historica 
materialism, in which morality is determined by the economic factors. 


According to Pao Ch’in Yen of the Chin dynasty, “In ancien ttimes, there 
were no rulers and retainers, nor struggle, nor accumulation of wealth, no 
annexations and attacks’. Kuo Hung, the author of “Pao Pu Tse’, maintain- 
ed that in an early age, the struggle of human race arose primarily from the 
desires of gaining clothing and food, while killing, injuring, and annexation 
came originally from nature. K’ung Ying Ta of the Tang dynasty, in his in- 
troduction to Ching’’® and his commentaries to “Shu Ching,’ comprehend 
ed the true meaning of harmony. Tu Fu, the reputed poet of the Tang dynas- 
ty, in his poem “‘The First March Beyond the Great Wall” (gjHi#), and Pei 
Chu I, a later poet, in his poem, “An Old Man with Broken Arms,” (4 @i7# 
@) both of them took the position against the territorial expansion and mili- 
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tarism. Han Yu, a famous prose writer of the Tang dynasty, in his essay, 
“Farewell to Minister Ch’eng” (i§###FF), dealt with the treatment of bar- 
barians says that when the extreme disorder could not be adjusted, and rebels 
might be suppressed as grass being cut off and beasts being killed. Liu Chung 
Yuan, a contemporary writer of Han Yu, says in his essay, ‘‘On Feudalism” 
that as groups distinguished from one another, quarrels became greater, and 
after this, the military force ought to be organised. Su Shih, a poet and writer 
of the Sung dynasty, once attributed the origin of war and chaos to the feud- 
al system, and he said, ‘‘among all living creatures there is struggle, with the 


gaining of profits as its aim.” 


Chang Tsai, one of the Neo-Confucianists, as a young man, had the habit 
of talking military science, and was reproached by Fen Chung Yen, a states- 
man in the Sung dynasty. Afterwards, he was converted to study “I Ching” 
and “Chung Yung’’, and a work called “Cheng Mong” was written with the 
treatment of Tai Ho or ultimate Harmony as its first chapter, from which the 
following passage is quoted: 


“The way of ultimate harmony contains the mutual contacts of the floating 
and submerging, elevating and dropping, moving and stationary qualities, so 
that it produces, the undistinguishable and conflicting, winning and defeating, 
humiliating and extending outsets. Otherwise, it is not qualified to be called 
the ultimate harmony.” 


During the Ming dynasty, there were many scholars who enjoyed them- 
selves in talking about the ultimate harmony, and among them, Wang Fu 
Tse was a prominent exponent of Chang Tsai. In his commentaries to “‘Ch’eng 
Meng”, we are told: 


“Tai Ho or the ultimate Harmony is meant the highest of harmony, Tao 
is meant inclusively the common principles of heaven and earth, of men and 
things, that it is called the infinite extremity. When ying mixes harmonious- 
ly with yang, Chi (4) or the vital force mixes harmoniously with the soul, 
it is called Tai Ho’. 


«The lives of men and things are inspired by the same vital force of 
Tai Ho, so that the source is one. Man comes to have life from his par- 
ents, while grasses, trees, birds, and animals, either from their parents, 
or from their roots. Thus their ways of living are different. From their 
resemblances we may find the benevolence of the organic whole of all 
living beings; from their divergences we may disclose the righteousness 
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of affection towards relatives, of love towards people, and of kindness to- 
wards living things as a whole’’. 


For Tai Ho is the Chi, transformed from the contacts and minglings of 
ying and yang, it is, in reality, the ideal state of life for human beings and 
living things alike. According to Wang Fu Tse, “the result of universal con- 
cord for the nine branches of kindred, the common people, and all living things 
has to be achieved through one’s own peaceful and harmonious action’’. Its 
process seems to be like a gradual progress, but indeed, an emergent crea- 
tion. 


With reference to “Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s Theories”, in a discussion of the 
three stages of evolution, namely, matter, species, and mankind, the author 
says: ‘‘The law of mutual struggle is existed for species, and the law of mu- 
tual support is existed for mankind. Until the present time, that the later 
principle has not been fully observed by mankind is due to the fact, that man 
was originated from the species and his entering into the third stage of evo- 
lution has not been long enough, and that all the qualities inherited from 
the species cannot be thoroughly eradicted. Nevertheless, after civilization 
had been developed, human nature had been tending towards the principle of 
mutual support, in order to reach the aim of human evolution. But what is 
the aim of human evolution? It is, in Confucius’ words, ‘‘When the Grand 
Course was pursued, a public and common spirit ruled all under the sky.” 
How splendid is such an idea! 


We venture to take account that both struggle and mutual support are two 
different ways in the process of evolution. ‘ 


Emergent Harmony is, indeed, a sort of ultimate end to which human life 
is intended to go. The struggle arises out of the life relations in which there 
are opposing forces in a group one against another; the support arises out of 
the life relations in which the members of a group are depending upon. They 
are in opposing, accomplishing, steading, and displacing one after another, 
and eventually they reach a state of harmony. In view of the process of | 
evolution of creatures, at its outset, struggle is probably more than support, Z 
later on, support is more than struggle; and at its end, there is almost no 
struggle, but support. The ideal state of Tai Ho will gradually have been at- 
tained. When mankind has reached the stage of grand union, the species 
might be brought together towards mutual aid, and by further progress, the 
ultimate end of Tai Ho might be achieved. This is in the present time, un- 
known to us. By Tai Ho, it is meant harmony in the relations of living crea- 
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tures, creation after creation without ending, seeming to reach its ultimate- 
ness, but still an infinite ultimateness. As harmony extends from interior to 
exterior, and from human beings to living beings, thus, we have harmony in 
the interrelations of man’s mind and body, the harmony in social relations, 
the harmony in nations, harmony in mankind as a whole, and cosmic har- 
mony among all living beings. Tai Ho is, in reality, the implication of the 
highest good. In the following sections we shall deal respectively with har- 
mony in different stages. 


II. HARMONY IN THE RELATION BETWEEN MIND AND BODY 


The term for the continuance of life is existence; the term for the activi- 
ties of life is living. Body is the fundamental physical structure of life. 
Mind is its higher spiritual action. Bcdy is the source of mind; mind is the 
form of body. Mind and body constitute separate systems, and constitute se- 
parate relationships. Neither of them contains the hidden substances. By 
an intelligent control, mind emerges from body, by an actual depending body 
fulfils itself from mind. The relations between mind and body are neither 
a sort of causes and effects, nor of interactions, nor represented by two par- 
allel lines. The relations between mind and body are rather a correlation of 
inclusion and dependence, forming separate levels in the development of an 
organic whole. 


In tracing the activities of life in human body, there are two systems of 
nerves, one called the automatic nervous system, and the other called cerebro- 
spinal nervous system. The unconscious activity or life emerges from the 
automatic nervous system in the trunk of body; the conscious activity of life 
emerges from the cerebro-spinal nervous system. When the unconscious ac- 
tivity advances to conscious and spiritual activity, and reaches the level of 
intelligent control, we no longer speak of it as nervous process, but as psy- 
chical or mental one; because it has its own new peculiarities and new laws, 
to form an emerge nt reality. The unconscious actions of automatic nervous 
system, such as drinking, eating, and digesting, have to be developed as de- 
sires, and come into contact with some of the ramifications of the cerebro- 
spinal nerves; otherwise, the automatic nervous system will soon have little 
to digest, and its action will not be felt. 


The expression of higher emotions, as in thrills, chills, laughters and 
sobs, is often rhythmical, and it is attributable to the action of the automatic 
nervous system. Therefore, the restraining of the action can restrain the 
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emotion indirectly."* The connection of the two systems of nerves and the 
interaction of the two kinds of action are sufficient to prove the non-separa- 
tion of mind and body. Nevertheless, the presence of leucocytes in blood can 
destroy bacteria, and there is a sort of cells in the liver, the spleen, and the 
lymphatic glands, which can kill the erythrocytes. In the mind there are con- 
tests between the moral ideas and the egoistic idea, between heavenly rea- 
sons and selfish desires. In the relations of mind and body, there are con- 
tests between the psychical laws and the physical laws, between the rationality 
on the part of spirit and the bestial nature on the part of body. 


In the words of Tse Hsia, one of the disciples of Confucius, “‘We honour 
the righteousness of the ancient kings, as we see it inside; we honour the en- 
joyment of riches and high dignitaries, as we see it outside. During the con- 
tention of these two feelings and no victory or defeat decided, we become 
lean; now, the righteousness of the ancient kings has won the contention, thus, 
we become fat.” Again, in the words of Ch’en I, a Neo-Confucianist of the 
Sung dynasty, “A certain man feels that there are as if two personalities in 
his mind, one of which intends to do good, but being obstructed by evil, and 
the other intends to do evil, but being hesitated by the sense of shame. There 
are fundamentally not two personalities, but an evidence of the contention. By 
firmly holding the will and making the impulse or Chi (44) undisturbed, it 
can be evidently experienced. In short, the sage and man of virtue ought not 
to have mental disease, while other kinds of disease may be unknown.” Thus 
we have seen, as a result of what righteousness or enjoyment, appears in the 
mind, the fatness or leanness will be manifested in the physical body; it is, 
of course, the better, when victory comes to the side of righteousness, but 
as the thought of enjoyment under the repression for a long period, it may 
tend to indulge itself, and even to an extent of the disintegration of person- 
ality. The other kinds of disease, noticed by Ch’en I, denote certainly the 
physical disease, and the mental disease may possiblly be an effect of the 
“complex” called by Freud, which entangles man. The sage and man of vir- 
tue, who are skilful in self-control and sublimation, therefore, have no such a 
kind of disease. ‘“‘Between reason and desire,” said Chu Hsi, of the Sung 
dynasty “there is no neutrality”. According to Wang Shao-jen of the Ming 
dynasty, the co-existence of reason and desire is impossible. But Ch’en Teh 
Hsiao of the Sung dynasty held the opinion that when the moral idea be- 
comes the master of body, the selfish idea is often at its command, and this 
viewpoint had been bitterly criticised by Wang Shao-jen. Tseng Kuo Fang, a 
philosophical statesman of the late Ch’ing dynasty, noticed in his diary, did 
ever make up his mind to combat forcefully against his selfish ideas and 
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egoistic desires which had disturbed his body. It is true, the mental disease 
being so stubborn an enemy, that which cannot be easily eliminated. 


Euken has persistenly advocated for the cause of the independence of the 
spiritual life, that «‘it has the necessity to wage a war against the world of 
sense and that of nature’. F. Linde, Euken’s disciple, maintains that ‘‘in or- 
der to make reason tending towards goodness, it must annihilate a powerful 
enemy on the physical part; and so-called character and virtue are titles earn- 
ed by the conqueror. In view of the tigerish animal can be fed as a domes- 
tic creature, it is not impossible to make the animal nature of man’s physical 
body to be transformed as a loyal servant to reason. Supposing the natural 
impulse and desire come to reconcile with obligation and reason, and as a re- 
sult of which the contest between mind and body would be ceased; then the 

' tranquil life may be expected to achieve during the adult stage, but efforts 
have still to be carried on during the adolescence”. In fact, the adult stage 

is just the period of struggle, it is no hurry for expecting a tranquil life. 


Both Raymond and Russell have taken up the discussion regarding the 
conflict and the harmonisation of different desires, and their conclusions, on 
the whole, are not so different. Raymond," in the Preface to his “Ethics and 
Natural Law”, says: 


«Whether restraining from evil or impelling to good, all functions of this 
are shown to be comprehended in a consciousness of conflict between the 
body’s desire and the mind’s desire. As indicated by an examination of the 
natural action of each of these desires, it is shown that the former necessari- 
ly seeks satisfaction in obtaining that which gratifies one’s self alone, no two 
persons, for instance, can eat or drink exactly the same thing. On the con- 
trary, the latter desire necessarily seeks satisfaction in obtaining that which, 
at the same time, can be gratifying to another. Scenery music, poetry, argu- 
ments, and truth all can be enjoyed to the full extent by one who is sharing 
them with others. Naturally, therefore, the body’s desire tends toward the 
irrational, the animal, and the selfish, and the mind’s desire tends toward 
the rational, the humane and the non-selfish. In itself, however, neither of 
the two is necessarily moral or immoral. The gratfication of both is needed 
for the continuance of human life. That which connects them with morality 
is the impossibility occasionally of gratifying desires of each kind at one and 
the same time, then the two conflict, one becomes aware of this fact through 
conscience. Its function is to direct thought to a condition of discord, not 
harmony within ones own nature and, in some instances, it continues to do 
this until the man has recognised, that, in the case presented for his con- 
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sideration, bodily desire should be made to accord and harmonise with ment- 
al desire, a result that can be attained through the agencies or methods con- 
nected with the mind that are capable of giving an influence sufficient to ac- 
complish this purpose”’. 


In a chapter on ‘‘Ethics’”’’ in his “‘An Outline of Philosophy”’’, Russell says: 
“According to the theory of right conduct by motive, acts inspired by certain 
emotions are good, and those inspired by certain other emotions are bad’’. 


“Broadly speaking, it would be held that acts inspired by love are good, 
and those inspired by hate are bad. In practice, I hold this view to be right; 
but philosophically I regard it as deducible from something more fundament- 
al’. “I now think that good and bad are derivative from desire. I do not 
mean quite simply that the good is the desired, because men’s desirecs onflict 
and good is, to my mind, mainly a social concept, designed to find an issue 
from this conflict. The conflict, however, is not only between the desires of 
different men but between incompatible desires of one man at different times, 
or even at the same time, and even if he is solitary, like Robinson Crusoe’’. 


“We will begin with Robinson Crusoe. In him there will be conflicts, for 
example, between fatigue and hunger, particularly between fatigue at one time 
and foreseen hunger at another. The effort which he will require in order 
to work when he is tired with a view of providing food on another occasion, 
has all the characteristics of what is called a moral effort: we think better 
of a man who makes the effort than of one who does not, and the making of 
it requires self-control. For some reason, this sort of thing is called not 
morals, but morale. Robinson Crusoe is bound to realise that he has many 
desires, each of which is stronger at one time than at another, and, if he acts 
always upon the one that is strongest at the moment, he may defeat tho-e 
that are stronger in the long run. So far, only intelligence is involved; but 
one may assume that, with the progress of intelligence, there goes a growing 
desire for a harmonious life, namely, a life in which action is deminated by 
consistent quasi-permanent desires’’. 


Raymound admits that the desires of mind and body manifest themselves 
from consciousness, and led by the voice of conscience; while Russell 2dmits 


that feelings of love and hate are based on desires, and selected by intelli- 
gence. 


But they are identical in acknowledging that desires may promote from 
the state of conflict, to the state of harmony. 
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L. T. Hobhouse, in his ‘The Rational Good’’,"* discusses the harmony of 
impulses. Here is a passage from chapter six of his work: 


“Let us suppose the mind to have to deal with two-types of impulse and 
their attendant satisfactions, and to find that in greater or less degree they 
conflict. 


ponree Several alternative possibilities are presented by the case. One im- 
pulse may entirely overcome the other....... There is, then, in the case suppos- 
ed, consistency in action, but a certain disharmony of feeling. If the im- 
pulse is relatively superficial, the disharmony may be gradually worn away, 
though only at the cost of some curtailment of the self. In proportion as the 
impulse is deeply rooted, this process ceases to be possible and we are left 
with an underlying disharmony in our lives. Another possibility is that the 
two impulses are equally matched, and the mind, having no further data to 
go by is unable to make a choice. In this case, harmony appears impossible. 
+e+-eBut lastly a third alternative appears in which one or both forms of im- 
pulse undergo a certain modification whereby they become consistent. Each 
impulse is, in Aristotelian phrase, brought into the mean. In this case the 
result is harmonious. There is restraint but no excision. Both types of im- 
pulse and feeling subsist’. 


The conscious impulse is to be called desire; the unconscious desire is to 
be called impulse. Impulse is a sort of activity of life driven by instinct, 
and it is in connection with emotions. Man has four great systems of emotion, 
namefy, joy, anger, sadness and fear; they derive from two basic impulses, 
namely, like and dislike, or love and hate. With reference to ‘“The Book of Great 
Learning”’, it is noticed that anger, fear, pleasure, and sorrow are governed by 
like and dislike. We are told in the ‘“‘Book of Mean’’, that ‘When anger, sor- 
row, joy and pleasure are in being, but not manifested, the mind may be said 
in a state of equilibrium, when the feelings are stirred and moderated in 
due degree, the mind may be said to be in a state of harmony”’. 


Joy and pleasure are emotions of like; sorrow and anger are those of dis- 
like. When they are in being, that is nature; when they are manifested, that 
is emotion. When they are in being, there is no expression of like or dislike, 
and that is the equilibrium of nature; when they are stirred and moderated 
in due degree, like and dislike are bringing to reach a proper place, that is 
the harmony of emotions. Both what Aristotle calls mean and what Hobhouse 
calls harmony, are understood to denote the manifested emotions. Mean and 
harmony are synonymous and their views seem different from what is said in 
the “Book of Mean”. Perhaps, analytically speaking, there are some distinc- 
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tions, but generally speaking, no distinctions at all. 


According to Hsiin Yiih, a scholar of the later Han dynasty, ' “The breed- 
ing of nature should be in accordance with the principles of equilibrium and 
harmony, and to keep it simply for cultivation. For the cause of breeding 
nature, we have to get the state of equilibrium along with anger, joy, sor- 
row, pleasure, and thought. ‘Chi’ or impulse ought to have its channel, but 
being checked; the physical body has to be mediated, but being repressed; the 
spirit ought to be put in a state of peace, but being suppressed. The result 
of these unnecessary checks, repressions, and suppressions is disharmony. 
For breeding nature there is no definite means, but simply to attain its har- 
mony”’. 


On another occasion, Hsiin Yiih went on to say: 


“For instance, here is a man who likes both selfish profits and righteous- 
ness. As a result of the contest of these two antagonistic intentions, the vic- 
tor will prevail, and it is neither the case of emotion aiming at the gaining 
of profit, nor the case of nature aiming at the gaining of righteousness. If 
both two can be obtained at the same time, then he is bound to take both of 
them; otherwise, he is better to take a more desirable one. Supposing he likes 
to take one of them, then he has to take one only, in spite of that both can be 
gained at the same time. If the two intentions are in balance, and no dis- 
tinction in weight, then they become sometimes up and down, sometimes 


forward and backward’’. 


To breed nature, as well as to breed feeling, must be achieved in accord- 
ance with the principles of harmony and equilibrium, when two desires con- 
flict with each other, choosing one of them, which you like best, the strug- 
gle may be avoided. By taking both, harmony can be achieved, and by tak- 
ing one of them, harmony can be achieved through victory. On the whole, 
Hsiin’s doctrine is more advanced than that of Hobhouse who has honored of 
taking both only. His saying of the outgoing of Chi, the mediating of body, 
and the pacification of spirit is comparable to Aristotle’s harmonization of 
three virtues, and Plato’s *° conciliation of the three elements of human nature. 


Reason, spirit, and desire constitute the elements of human nature. When 
reason, is betrayed by desire, spirit will come to combat with the latter. When 
reason is in a position to check desire, then spirit will come to its assistance. 
After the rebel being surrendered, the former combatants become to help each 
other in serving a common ruler, and the effect of psychical conciliation, 
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evidently, reveals. The three virtues, so called by Aristotle, are the intel- 
lectual virtue, the physical virtue, and the ethical virtue. The first virtue 
is for the development of reason; the second one is for health; the third is 
for the control of desire. When two principles are conflicting in the heart 
of a man of weak character, he intends often to favour his selfish desire in 
contradictory to his sense of reason. When man’s appetite of eating and drink- 
ing is duly fulfilled, it is compatible with the physiological structure; when 


man’s exercise is duly done, it belongs to the physical education; If man’s 
like, hatred, sorrow, and joy are to be duely manifested, it depends on art; 
when man’s reason and desire are to be balanced in due degree, virtue is 
thus accomplished. 


The harmony of the body is called health; the harmony of the mind is 
called rational good. Therefore, health is the primary basis of virtue. But 
Plato emphasized particularly on the liberation of the soul, so that the men- 
tal harmony is nobler than the physical harmony; Aristotle paid more atten- 
tion to metaphysics, so that the intellectual virtue is higher than the ethical 
virtue. Both views are not compatible to be called the fully harmonious life 
of mind and body, and they had never know what self-cultivation is. 


In concluding this section, Chu Hsi’s*! saying is worthwhile to be quoted 
here: 


«“‘By the means of self-control and self-breeding, for a long run, a man’s 
“Chi” or vital force will become gradually peaceful with a peaceful Chi, his 
temper will become kind and obedient, so that there will be no worry about 
the unfavorable angers inflicted by others. By the means of self-experience 
and self-observation from time to time, man’s sense of reason will gradually 
become clear. With a clear sense of reason, he will become capable in per- 
suasion, so that there will be no worry about making quarrels with others. 
Furthermore, he must pay attention to the laws of nature and he must per- 
ceive deeper about human mind; he must experience personally and he must 
take the advantages of time. Thus no fault of any bias and prejudice is pos- 
sible’. To observe the rules of respect and righteousness, and to cultivate 


the interior as well as the exterior, students of ethics have to think over and 
get it themselves. 


III. HARMONY IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Man has, internally, the relations of mind and body, and externally, the 
social relations. The social relations include relations of this man with that 
man, relations of this group with that group, relations of man to group, and 
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relations of group to man. Men’s desires are identical, but their abilities are 
different. With the identical desires, some men may obtain what they want, and 
some not. Without gaining, the struggle arises. With different abilities, some 
men are capable, and some not capable. Support ought to be asked by those 
who are not capable. As struggle is gradually replaced by support the socie- 
ty becomes progressive. In accordance with his various relations, men has 
different qualifications in different types of group;he holds different obliga- 
tions corresponding to his different positions in different groups. As man 
hes an internal individuality and an external sociality, so that a self-con- 
scious personality appears emergently and the individual consciousness is 
brought to th e social consciousness. He feels himself of the relations to other 
members of his group, the relations to his group as a whole, and the rela- 
tions of his group with other groups. Small groups are included in greater 
group, and individuals are included in group; the expansion of social cons- 
ciousness follows after the development of social relations. When man is in 
need of food, clothes, he has to be helped by others; when man wants to es- 
teblish himself and to develop himself, he has also to be helped by others; 
when man intends to make himself to goodness, he must be supported by the 
society. From another point of view, other people and groups demand 
also support from an individual. In such cases, the individual should try his 
best to help others and the group. The social relations may be thus improv- 
ed following the development of social consciousness. Man makes himself 
good, as well as other people, and makes his group good as well as other 
groups; when the whole world becomes good, that is called harmony, there 


will be no longer any struggle. 


But some impulses of man are provided primarily for the mutual strug- 
gle, such as anger, jealousy, hatred, quarrel, hunting and self-assertion; some 
of them are provided primarily for the mutual aid, such as gathering, solid- 
arity, imitation, sympathy, and self-submission. The desires of eating, drink- 
ing, and sexual relations are the mediums of both struggle and aid, and the 
emotions of like and dislike are intermingled with the impulses of wildness, 
remembrance, refusal, fighting, self-abasement, self-display, joy, anger, sad 
ness, and fear. When we have the like, the dislike follows; when we have- 
the support, the struggle follows. That is a social and psychological fact ex- 
isting relatively. Mr. Bertand Russell advocates for the development of crea- 
tive impulses and the restraint of the possessive impulses as a means of so- 
cial reconstruction. At the same time, he maintains that the external con- 
flicts of the desires of different persons are more difficult to be solved than 
the inner conflict of one man’s desires. Russell’s saying may be quoted here 
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from his “‘An Outline of Philosophy” (p. 234-235). 


«Thus good comes to apply to things desired by the whole of a social group. 
It is evident, therefore, that there can be more good in a world where the 
desires of different individuals harmonize than in one where they conflict. 
The supreme moral rule should, therefore, be acted so to produce harmonious 
rather than discordant desires. This rule will apply wherever a man’s de- 
sire extends, within himself, in his family, his city, his country, even the 
world as a whole, if he is able to influence it.” 


«There will be two main methods to this end: first, to produce social in- 
stitutions under which the interests of different individuals or groups con- 
flict as little as possible; second, to educate individuals in such a way that 
their desires can be harmonized with each other and with the desires of their 
neighbours......It is clear that, it harmonious desires are what we should seek, 
love is better than hate, since when two people love each other, both can be 
satisfied, whereas when they hate each other, one at most can achieve the ob- 
ject of his desire. It is obvious also that desire for knowledge is to be en- 
couraged, since the knowledge that a man aquires is not obtained by taking 
it away from some one else; but a desire for large landed estates can only 
be satisfied in a small minority. Desire for power over other people is a 
potent source of conflict, and is therefore to be discouraged; a respect for 
the liberty of others is one of the things that ought to be developed by the 
right kind of education. The impulses towards personal achievement ought 
to go into such things as artistic creation or scientific discovery or the pro- 
motion of useful institutions—in a world, into activities that are creative 
rather than possessive How are their common desires to be realized? It 
may be summed up in a single phrase; the good life is one inspired by love 
and guided by knowledge.” 


The educational institution is one kind of the social institutions. They 
are, thus, not two separate things. The family is the smallest unit of social 
groups, and its relations, based upon the affections of husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, elder and younger brothers, and derived from the human 
nature but not a pure artificial thing, are very intimate and stable. In trac- 
ing the origin of the family, it has already been formulated within the liv- 
ing creatures, and particularly evident among the birds, and its organization 
becomes more perfect and closer among human race. Its primary function, 
of course, is the protection and the care of the youngsters; it involves also 
the care of the aged parents. In a family, husband and wife, elder and young- 
er brothers, should co-operate and help each other, in order to fulfil their 
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duties respectively. It has its house, its estate, its administration, and its 
tradition; its way starts from husband and wife; its system becomes rigid 
since the formation of marriage. Although in the western countries, couple 
and children are highly esteemed, and parents and brothers are much less 
esteemed, but efforts have been made to obtain a perfect and valuable life in 
its biological, cultural, economic, and legal aspects.” 


Husband and wife, combined primarily for love, may hate each other asa 
result of the extremity of love, and they may easily appeal todivorce. To re- 
medy it, mutual pardon, mutual humiliation, and mutual respect are required. 
Man’s function is in the treatment of social affairs; woman’s function is in 
the treatment of domestic affairs. This ancient principle, now, however, should 
not be strictly observed. Yet the physiological and psychological differences 
between sexes Ought not to be neglected in the division of labour and duty, so 
that they can be mutually supplemented to each other. Equality does not nec- 
essarily mean identification; harmony arises from difference. The harmony 
of family life between all its members begins from the relation of husband 
and wife, so that there are a kind husband, a mild wife, a righteous father, 
an affectionate mother, a friendly elder brother, a faithful younger brother, 
a fild inaal son. This is, indeed, a good model of morality. 


As the sphere of family in China becomes wider and wider, its relation 
becomes also more complex, and that is the survival institution of the ancient 
society of ancestor worship. The idea of loving parents, honouring ancestors, 
paying respect to the same ancestor of kindred, and embracing other members 
of the kinsmen, in the Chinese customs, is worthy to be praised. But the cus- 
toms of giving special favours to the paternal kindred, to the maternal kin- 
dred, and to the kindred of wife, should have a limitation, in preventing the 
selfish attempt at the expense of public good. Those whotreat their kinsmen 
bearing the same surname with special favours, and oppress those bearing 
different surnames, courageous in personal quarrels, and timorous in a com- 
mon war, are not tolerable in a contemporary society. But with reference to 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s ‘“‘Lecture on Nationalism”, it has already anticipated that 
in the formation of national state, it is easy by the way of combining the fami- 
lies as a federation of families together with an improved organization, instead 
of simply by the combination of individuals as an unit. 


Since Lao-tse’s saying that ‘when harmony no longer prevailed throughout 
the six kinships, filial sons and benevolent fathers found their manifestation’, 
Ch’uang-tse ventured to advocate that “the supreme virtue can be achieved 
by abolishing the distinction of husband and wife, that the supreme benevo- 
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lence can be achieved by abolishing the distinction of husband and wife, that 
the supreme benevolence can be achieved by abolishing the affection of fath- 
er and son’’. In the modern time, K’ang Yiu Wei, a Chinese philosopher and 
politician, even recognizes that in the stage of the grand union there will be 
no filial piety to one’s parent, no affection to one’s son; he insists further that 
in the stage of the great peace, the family and its relations involved, ought 
to be abolished, and the duties of feeding children, education, breeding and re- 
lief, should be taken up by the government, in order to reach a public and 
common spirit ruled in the world. In the west, Platoand some of the modern 
socialists have maintained somewhat a similar doctrine regarding the family 
as a possession of private property. 


But in case men do not love their own parents only, but as well as other 
parents, nor treat as children only their own sons, but as well as others’ sons, 
nor love their own family only, but as well as others’ family, to extend this 
affection to the love of fatherland, to treat the whole world as a great family, 
and to look a nation as a single person, all people being brothers, and all crea- 
tures being comrades, the age of the grand union may be hopefully reached, 
without the abolition of family system, Lo Ch’in Hsi says, (in ‘Hsu Tan Chih 
Chuan’’). 


“The natural affections of filial piety, parental love, and fraternality under- 
stood by everybody without consideration, and done naturally without imita- 
tion, are practiced through out the world for ten thousand generations. To love 
one’s own aged, elder, and younger, as well as those of others, there will be 
only love and respect between families, nothing but benevolence and kindness 
will prevail. In the age of great peace, the joyful ultimate harmony will be 
achieved, even the hundred years old people will enjoy his life as innocent 
as a baby”’. 


Lo’s idea is, although not a high ideal, but very practical. For instance, 
in the different languages of the world, the voices for pronouncing father and 
mother are nearly identical, that it is, indeed, a foundation of grand union. 
If the family system is to be given up, without distinction of husband and 
wife, nor father and son, people will be ignorant of who is his father or mother. 
Then mankind will return to a life of savages and brutes. What a sort of 
world will be! Such a suggestion of abolishing family is nota noble idea, but 
the meanest one. It can not be realized forever. 


The rules governing the family relations are applicable to the relations of 
the neighbour, the school, the church, and the vocational union. Truthful and 
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sincere to friends, honest and kind to society, one should love his own coun- 
try, his own school, his own religion, and his own vocation, but no hatred to- 
wards those of others. If everybody is able to doso, there will be no quarrel 
at all. Furthermore, the division of labour is not unchangeable, and the con- 
tract engaging between an employer and an employee is not unfair, so that 
the genius will not be submerged at the bottom, and no class war will be pos- 
sible: these aspects of social institution require urgently to be improved. 


The social system is for the development of men’s instincts and the main- 
tainence of their life. It is still a controversial question whether the social 
system is appropriate for the development of individuality or sociality. Accord- 
ing to Hobhouse’s ‘‘The Rational Goood’’, there are three rules of method de- 
ducible from the general conception of a rational good, both theoretic and prac- 
tical. ‘‘The first of these rules is that any system which we can accept as a 
step towards the rational order must be a system which will work under the 
conditions in which we live. A system works if men living under it so far 
serve one another, providing for personal and common needs, that the commu- 
nity is actually maintained. It may be said that a community may be so bad 
that it is better broken up. It needs to be hatched over again, and hatched 
different. Even so, the new community to be put in its place must, at lowest, 
be one that will work, and it is for the revolutionist to show that he can so re- 
construct society from its constituent atoms as to make a better business of it 
than it has made of itself. Ideal principles which merely destroy are not 
right for those whom they destroy, even though they might, in fact, work 
with people who should fully understand them, i.e. see them in relation to 
other principles equally necessary to the operation of a rational order as a 
whole. Thus our first principle is the truth underlying philosophic conser- 
vatism. What is good for us must work, if not literally here and now, at least 
in such continuity with what we are here and now that we can fit ourselves 
into it without any destruction”’. 


«The second rule is that of philosophic Liberalism, and it is simply an ap- 
plication of the rule that we have worked upon all through the discussion. A 
vital impulse we have seen can only be restrained legitimately on the ground 
of incompatibility with the consistent operation of life as a whole. Now, in 
the institutions of any society which works, there are generally a great many 
repressed impulses and improverished personalities. In any such case if a 
means of liberation is suggested, tending to show that the system would still 
work with the new element set free, the burden of proof is with the adherent 
of the established fact. Life gains in fullness and harmony by such libera- 
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tion, and it is on this line that the advance towards a rational order moves. 

Here it is those who refuse movement that must produce their reasons. Pro- 

vided that it will work, the system which gives larger scope to faculty is 
referable to the system which gives less scope’’. 


“The third rule is, I think, the principle underlying philosophic socialism. 
We refused to admit that social obligation could be founded on an intellectual 
apprehension of the principle of similars. But this is not todeny the value of 
the principle as a sign-post. As the social order actually evolves it is very 
apt to assume a very desirable shape for some persons, some classes, some 
races, and a much less desirable for others. From the point of view of general 
harmony it is patchwork, good in part, and this very goodness held together 
by the badness of the other parts. Against this patchwork the principle of 
similars is a protest. According to this principle what is good for A is good 
for B, unless essential differences between the two can be produced. If, say, 
nationality has it rights in Central Europe, has it similar rights in Ireland, 
and, if not, why not? If private property is an excellent institution as an 
essential instrument of personality, what is the position of classes which possess 
no private property or none such as will serve the essential function? What 
is the duty of the more fortunate in their regard? A good must be shared. In 
anything that by its nature can only be the privilege of afew, still more in any 
gain which by its nature is another’s loss, there is a radical disharmony”’. 


The first principle in believing of the abstract rights emphasizes on the 
individuality, and its defect is to seek comforts at the expense of society; the 
principle of socialism, in worshiping the social authority, emphasizes on the 
sociality, and its defect is to seek equality at the destruction of individuality; 
the principle of liberalism reconciles these two extreme views by balancing 
both individuality and sociality for seeking the principle of harmony. In con- 
cluding his discussion, Hobhouse made the following remarks: 


“For the principle of harmony there is no absolute right short of the en- 
tire system of human well-being, no absolute duty except to serve that system 
to the best of our understanding. This is not to say that either rights or duties 
are mere instruments of no intrinsic value. On the contrary, they are con- 
stitutive parts of this comprehending harmony. Each defines the actual lines 
of harmonious co-operation within a certain sector of life. A right, that is to 
say, is a claim founded on some real condition of harmony. If we find we 
cannot admit it without violating some other right, either our case is very 
unfortunate or our practical intelligence is at fault. In either alternative the 
disharmony will remain and do its work”. 
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“What is established is a structure to which generations of effort, it may 
be, have contributed, which, if not pure reason, incorporates many efforts of 
reason, more, it may be said, than any individual with his narrow experi- 
ence could bring together. These massive structures of human making, then, 
seem to acquire a value of their own which puts them above the life of in- 
dividuals. But as soon as their sanctity puts forward this claim it over- 
reaches itself. On the principle of harmony the test of the value of each 
structure is that it operates continuously in directing the lives of men. What 
we seek to build up is something much greater than any individual, but not 
something in which the individual is lost. The relation of harm only gives 
us the precise clue that we require. The massive achievement of the whole 
must be gained, not at the expense of the part, but through the development 
of each summing up in the development of all. No doubt there are occasions 
when sacrifice is demanded, since there are numerous untoward contingencies 
in all relations of life. But the good of the whole cannot rest on the contin- 
uous sacrifice of the parts. To sum up, the principle of harmony has to be ap- 
plied to a social structure which has grown up through the interaction of many 
forces in which the rational impulses is only one element. The result is a 
patchwork of harmonious and inharmonious elements. The method of the 
practical reason is to found itself upon the elements of harmony that have 
established themselves and to generalize them. But in doing so it must not 
be guided by a single aspect of the problem to the exclusion of its bearing 
upon the social structure as a whole. Nor, conversely, may it conceive a 
whole as possessing a value. without respect to its human parts. Its reforms 
must work and in working must be such as to liberate faculty, faciliate co- 
operation and extend the sphere of fulfilment’’.” 


That Hobhouse identifies liberalism with harmonism is a paradox. Liber- 
alism may be considered as a compromise, but may not be interpreted as 
harmonism. The capitalism of conservatism, by applying the principle of the 
strong Over-runing the week, and the communism of socialism, by applying the 
principle of class war, both are inconsistent with harmonism; that is needless to 
say. The liberalism, by neglecting the fundamental cause, but merely thinking of 
the ending in filling up the gaps and making the superficial peace, is also not 
the realization of harmonism. That the weak overran by the strong is just a 
result of free competition, and the class war is simply the intensified struggle 
for existence. The class will not be eliminated through the overturn of the 
ruling class of bourgeoisie by the oppressed proletariat for they are tyrants all 
the same. According to Marx, morality is one feature of the social ideology, 
and is determined by the relations of production of a society. 
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Engels,“ morality is always an instrument of a certain class, which is used 
either for safeguarding the authority of the ruling class and the stabilization 
of its benefits, or reflecting the antagonistic feelings of the oppressed class 
against such a sort of authority and as an insistence for its future benefits. 
Kautsky * also distinguished the morality of the proletariat from that of the 
bourgeoisie. On the one hand, Kautsky advocated that the ideal of a new 
morality cannot be evolved from the class hatred, and on the other hand, he 
maintains that the effects of a moral ideal can only be produced by the 
dynamics of the class war. As a matter of fact, he is ignorant of that when 
the distinction of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie has not been formulated 
in a society, there is no struggle at all, and that the economic matters may be 
determined by the moral factor. 


With reference to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s ‘“‘Lecture on People’s Livelihood”’, it is 
said; ‘‘The reason, why there is the fact of social evolution, is due to the 
harmonization of the interests of the great majority in a society, rather 
than the conflict of the interests of the great majority”. Karl Marx, following 
the theory of the species struggle, encouraged the class war in the world by 


a psychology of hate, while Dr. Sun Yat-sen, taking the advantage of the 
principle of mutual aid in mankind, aimed at the prevention of the class struggle 
in China by a psychology of love. The economic interests may be harmonized 
through the fact of mutual support. Is this not an example of economic:matter 
determined by the moral factor? 


It seems the human impulse of mutual struggle is the expression of in- 
dividuality, and the impulse of mutual support is the expression of sociality. 
It is to be afraid that the individuality may be too much developed and that 
the sociality may be insufficiently developed. If there is no over-development 
for the former, it is helpful, by the co-operation of the conflicting elements, 
to mutual support; if there is under-development for the latter, it is just one 
step to mutual struggle through partiality and prejudice. A balanced develop- 
ment of the individuality, limited by a margin of war may be beneficial to a 
society. A full development of the sociality within the sphere of mutual 
support, may be beneficial to an individual. The social system, that makes 
use of helpfulness, but without struggle, may be called harmony. 


IV. HARMONY IN STATE AND NATION 


A state and a nation, evolved from the family and the clan, are not the 
ultimate forms in social relations. A state, from the present view-point, is, 
indeed, the supreme political structure, and a nation is the largest cultural 
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group; both of them are the emergent creations of the highest spirit of 
mankind. When the relations of human beings in the world as a whole, have 
not reached the degree of collectivity, the state and nation still occupy the 
front position, to which the other social groups, such as family, clan, school, 
church, and class, should subordinate themselves. An individual, with a con- 
sciousness of his state and nation, thus acquires the qualification of a citizen, 
through which his personality is elevated, and his obligations multiplied. As 
the individuality submerges itself, into a national character, the sociality will 
not be bottomless overflowed. As a nation embodies races, to form a state, as 
its sphere of interest, so that there is a certain nation lacking the organiza- 
tion of a state, but there is no state without nation or nations. When a state 
is identified with a nation, it is called national state, and a national state is also 
a cultural state. 


Here we come to discuss the question of ‘‘culture” in its relations to the 
state and nation. In the broader sense, politics is also a constituent part of 
culture; culture is a bond of union between nation and state. The functions 
of so-called national state are not restricted to safeguarding the national security 
and protecting the rights of its citizens, and it has too, to burden the responsi- 
bilities of maintaining, developing and enlarging the whole cultural life of its 
people. Culture is the spiritual capital of a nation, looking the state as its 
possessor. In culture, we shall find the soul of a nation, while the state is its 
body. Culture is the heart of a national organism; the state is a breastplate 
that protects it. A man is like a plant: the nation is the soil in which he is 
rooted; the state is the prop that supports this plant; culture is the atomosphere 
in which it blooms. No nation, no culture; no state, no civilization; man with- 
out a nationality is a savage; only the people of a state can tread the path of 
civilization. The cultural life of a nation is the atmosphere wherein the spirit 
of man awakens and is developed. Soincorporation in the state, living under 
its authority, submission to its laws and ordinances, sacrifice to its ideals these 
are the processes by which an individual’s intellect, will, and character are 
developed; these are the processes of civilization. Thus, when one loves his 
own country, he must love as well as his nation and culture. 


The Chinese nation, residing in the prosperous land of the Middle Kingdom, 
inspired by the moderate atmosphere of the universe, influenced by the coldness 
and the warmth of a harmonious climate, and having assimilated various types 
of stocks in the four directions, has become a balanced and harmonious union. 
The Chinese culture, with a long history of four thousand years, embodying in 
its administration and education, its rites and, music, its army and criminal 
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laws, its taxation systems, its sciences, its customs, its language and literature, 
its calligraphy and painting, its carriages and dresses, its drinking and food, 
its crafts and other material or mechanic inventions, has been developed in 
accordance with the principles of equilibrium and harmony in unifying the 
similar and the dissimilar elements. It had also been enriched by the achive- 
ments of ancient India, ancient Greece, and modern Europe, from time to 
time in the realms of philosophy, religion, political and legal systems, sci- 
ence, industrial crafts, and arts, gradually proceeding to the state of com- 
prehensiveness, refinement, profoundness, and superiority, with the principle 
of mean as a guide. Every Chinese citizen should make up his mind to love 
his Own country, nation, and culture, in order fulfil his obligations. Because 
state and nation are considered as the highest of all social groups, so to which 
an individual’s obligation is also the highest, that is above his obligation to- 
wards his family or clan. 


Shang Yang, an ancient legalist and statesman pointed out that the virtues 
of filial piety and fraternal duty are harmful things injuring the people’s 
morality in the time of war. Han Fei Tse, another legalist of the third century 
B.C., invented a story that a certain native of the kingdom of Lu had been 
defeated in battle three times, because he had an old father, and Confucius 
was committed a mistake to give him an unfair reward. On another occasions. 
Han said that there were too few citizens, but numerous selfish people as a 
result of this, the personal and private interests prevailed, and public welfare 
destroyed. As the great change was taking place, there were conflicts be- 
tween the family ethics and the state ethics, between the individual’s morali- 
ty and the citizen’; morality. To take the stand against Confucianism, ancient 
legalists exaggerated unconsciously. 


On the contrary, we read in “Li Chi”, (a chapter on ‘‘The Meaning of 
Sacrifices’’) that if a man be not brave on the field of battle, he is not filial. It 
reads also in ‘“‘Lu Lan” that if people and soldiers be filial, they will be firm 
in defence and combat, and no defeat will be inflicted on them. Therefore the 
contradictions and conflicts between the common and private obligations may 
be harmonized. According to ‘“‘Li Chi”, all virtues of benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, trustfulness, loyalty, courage, dignity, reverence and others, 
spring out in conformity to the teaching of filial piety, and their meanings 
tend to become universal. The idea of transferring filial piety to loyalty 
originated from the teachings of the ‘‘Classical Book of Filial Piety’, now, 
the virtues to be filial to the nation, and loyal to the state, become in con- 
formity with each other. Under the ordinary circumstance, there is no ne- 
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cessity of choice between being filial to the parents and filial to the nation; 
under the extraordinary circumstance, when the two-fold obligations cannot 
be fulfilled at the same time, man should consider their weight, heavy or light, 
and their significance, great or small, in order to make a decision of priority. 


However, even among the various obligations towards his country, man 
has to distinguish which should be carried out first and which should be left 
behind, in view of their importance and merit. It is true, in the words of La 
Lande in “The Essentials of Practical Morality”, ‘if difficulties arise from 
the non-conciliation of different obligations towards our state, we shall leave 
the obligation relating to the material prosperity of the state behind that relat- 
ing to justice and the prefect morality”. : 


Fichte, an apostle of the German nationalism,* in his ‘‘Addresses to the 
German Nation”, maintains that the spiritual life is the divine life, the eternal 
life. The individual partakes of this life by being a member of the nation. 
Not only has the nation produced in man the life of culture and the life of 
spirit, but it has also raised him to an immortal life. The nation is immortal, 
man of himself is not. But insofar as he belongs to a nation and lives for it, 
he survives in it and participates in its immortality. Therefore, to be a true 
man, an individual ought to become a child of his nation, and a citizen of his 
state, so that a man becomes a true man. 


According to Hegel, another exponent of the German Nationalism,” the state 
is the highest social institution. It is prior to the individual, the family, the 
group, the nation and the church. The state is an absolute; it is absolute and 
omnipotent. The state only has rights; the citizens only have duties. So far 
as other states are concerned, Germany has no obligations. The state is not 
a creation of human technics, but of reason. To Hegel, the state is an in- 
dividual, a kind of collective person, and an absolute, fixed end-in-itself with 
a single will, and guiding mind. Whatever the state in itself and to itself is 
reasonable, and its substantial uniformity denotes its absolute end. The in- 
dividual’s supreme rights pertain to the state, and his first duty is to aquire 
a membership of the state. The state is an absolute reality, and the individual 
can acquire the objective existence, reality, and morality solely through being 
a member of the state. 


In the light of thought expressed both by Fichte and Hegel, the principle 
of the superiority of nation and state7has been fully and eloquently elucidated. 
But their theory of German nation being superior to all other nations and the 
German state being the highest of all states is nothing but an exaggeration. 
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In reality, any nation or state should be supreme internally, not externally. 
Hegel commits another mistake by laying great stress on the authority of state 
to such an extent that no room is assigned to the liberty of individuals. 


Nevertheless, the individualists of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries regarded that state or society is merely the total sum of its mem- 
bers, that its existence is for its members who constitute of it, that its object 
should be determined by the individual interests, that the state is an in- 
strument to improve the individual’s welfare, that the ideal of individual’s life 
is the absolute liberty, neither sacrifices, nor duties. Hegel, having taken the 
position against the individualists, thus advocated the principles of state as an 
ultimate end and individual as an instrument; he is not groundless, but his 
adjustment is overbalanced. 


With reference to John Dewey’s treatise on ‘“‘Individualism, Old and New”’, 
the conception of the individual prior to the inventions of scientiftic echniques 
is not compatible with the cooperating conditions arisen after the development 
of machine industry; this conception thwarts the formation of the new in- 
dividuality. The individuality solidifies in itself and possesses the function 
of liberation in the society; the new individualism can only be reached by the 
means of control and utilization of the property achieved by the scientific 
techniques. So called the new individualism apparently implies the trends 
of new democracy. As the individuality cannot be liberated independent of 
the society, so that the individual cannot acquire liberty independent of the 
state. As a state or a nation embraces no freedom, so that no free individual 
is possible. To sacrifice his own freedom and life combating for the greater 
freedom of his country or nation, that is a glorious duty of an individual, 
towards his country or nation. But if an individual enjoys no freedom at all 
in the ordinary time, then his sacrifices will be valueless, and his duties 
meaningless. When the acquirement of freedom is limited by that of others, 
and when the struggle for national freedom is prior to that of an individual, 
thus freedom for self and others for group and a single person, may be 
harmoniously reconciled in a legitimate order. 


In the case of the Chinese nation, our ideal is embodied in the Constitution 
of the Republic of China. We have been fighting for our liberation, and all 
stocks within our national boundaries are entitled to enjoy the blessing of equal 
treatment without any discriminations, the realization of this will be the 
harmony among different stocks of our nation. The people have the political 
rights; the government has the political powers, by this division of rights and 
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powers, in making check and balance, a political harmony can be reached. By 
the equailzation of land ownership, by the regulationof capital, the national 
wealth will be fairly distributed. Thus the social harmony can be reached. 
The opportunity for receiving education is open toall children and grown men 
without any discriminations; the national culture is going to be equally developed 
all over the country. Thus the harmony in education may be achieved. We 
are bound to adopt the system of equal division of powers between the central 
government and the provincial governments, that is neither centralization, 
nor decentralization. Thus the limitation of powers between the central and 
the local authorities can be harmonized in this way. The state should make 
the people satisfied regarding the four great demands, namely, food, clothes, 
shelter and travel; it has also to guarantee the legitimate freedom of its peo- 
ple. On the other hand, the people should use the four rights, namely, elec- 
tion, recall, initiation, and referendum. They have to fulfil their legal obliga- 
tions towards the state. Thus the rights and obligations between the state and 
its people can be harmonized in this way. 


But before the arrival of perfect harmony, there are numerous demons 
and obstacles, both internal and external, which should be conquered. In the 
next place, we shall have a stage of emergent creation. 


V. HARMONY IN MANKIND 


In tracing the history of mankind, the state took its origin from tribes. 
The tribes, in course of time, were combined into a city-state; the city-states 
were combined into a nation state; the so-called empire was formed under the 
rule of a conqueror by the means of force. As the great state absorbed the 
small ones, and the strong state ruthlessly overran the weak ones, wars were 
succeeded and intensified one after another, endless forever. It is the fault 
due to the assumption on looking the state as an ultimate limit. People like 
Fichte, Hegel, and Bismarck considered the state being divine and sacred, na- 
tional and political interests, being the superior conscience, frontiers of the 
state becoming the frontiers of conscience, and Might being the supreme right. 
Nietzsche laughed with contempt on the state as an idol, a monster, but he 
glorified war; Tolstoy hated war, but advocated non-resistance and anarchism; 
they were, however, different in their attitudes towards war, but identical in 
their attitudes towards the state. With reference to the teachings of Mazzini, 
the free development of national spirit is essential to the true life of humanity. 
So far as it serves that end, it is nothing but good. As soon as it throws itself 
to thwart that end, it becomes an enormous evil (see “‘The Duties of Man and 
Other Essays”). Mazzini’s central thought is that the way of progress for 
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mankind being in educating man to a sense of duty to humanity, to his country, 
to his family, and to himself. Man is enabled to rise up and free himself from 
obstacles, fight for the freedom of his nationality and determine his own way 
of life. Thus, war, being the manifestation of national spirit, may be good or 
evil, depending upon whether it undertakes the true life of humanity or not. 


As man is bound to have family, he is also bound to have state; the aggressive 
war should be blamed, but the just war should not be blamed; the imperialistic 
empire deserves to be blamed, but not the national state. With reference to 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s saying, ‘‘Both the state and the society are the entities of 
mutual aid; morality, benevolence, and righteousness are the means of mutual 
aid.’”” Supposing the states are established for mutual aid not for mutual 
- struggle, the international war, as well as the civil war, will be eliminated, 
and mutual support will become to prevail within the state, as well as beyond 
the national boundaries. As the states support and co-operate mutually, their 
relations naturally tend towards a state of harmony. As a result of this, how 
can we find a war in a large scale? 


After the first World War; the League of Nations was organized in a 
rough scale, with more than sixth states to have joined it one after another. 
It might be, since the dawn of the historical times, the first emergent crea- 
tion of social patterns in the world. Unfortunately, the United States of 
America, the chief initiator of the League, had not joined it, for its con- 
venant had not been ratified by her Congress. It was left to Great Britain 
and France to play the major rart in the League. Its convenant was reduced 
to a scrap of paper. The disarmament conference was nothing but talking. 


In 1931, when Japan overran the Chinese provinces of Manchuria, the 
League took no effective action beyond a vote of censure upon Japan and the 
dispatching of a mission of inquiry. In 1935, Italy was waging a war againt 
Ethiopia; in 1936, Germany remilitarized her Rheinland provinces. The 
League, on the pretext of pacification, took no step to prozecute the sanc- 
tions campaign egainst the eggreeive nations. In July, 1937, Japan again 
began her campaign of conquest on the mainland of China, and this was 
followed by the disturbances of the whole of Europe through the oggression 
of Germany and Italy, until September, 1939, the outbreak of the second 
World War happened, and the disintegration of the League was actually taking 
place. The failure of the League was partlh due to thet nations still held 
the prejudice of mutual struggle and disliked to support each other whole- 
heartedly, partly due to the misleading policy of pacification. 


The ethical works have seldom touched on the discussion of the inter- 
national problems; even Hobhouse, who hes advocated the theory of universal 
harmony, did not take up the question. But he says, in “‘The Elements of 
Social Justide” (p. 199), “In ethical truth there is only one ultimate com- 
mudito, which is the human race. Alas! this community has never yet 
found organized expression”. A similar statement is made by Mr. Russell 
in his “Principles of Social Reconstruction” (p. 57). McDougall, in his “Ethics 
and Some Modern World Problems.” (Preface and chapters I & II), draws a 
distinction between National and Universal Ethics with reference to all the 
principiples and rules of moraliity. Such a distinction marks a new phase 
in the field of ethics. By universal ethics, its principles and rules attached 
to religion, which should be observed by whatever states, nations and peo- 
ples, and the purpose of which is to make the human race of the whole 
world into an analongous way of living along the ethics advocated by Chiris- 
tianity, Budhdism and Islam. The principles and the rules of national 
ethics are confined to one nation or one state, excluding others than itself. 
The national ethics does not only restrain the conduct of this individual to that 
individual, but regulates also the relations of individuals towards state, for 
the individual welfare has to be restricted by the rational welfare, such as 
Judaism, Brahmanism, the Japanese and the Chinese ethics. McDougall has 
- made his discussion as follows: 


The two systems of ethics are in contradiction to each other for a long 
time and never combined themselves harmoniously; yet both of them are 
foundations of civilization that neither one could work alone. If the national 
ethics is not dnder the mediation of the universal ethics, consquently the 
tragedy of war will be unavoidable. If the universal ethics is not adjusted 
by the national ethics, civilization will be in a state of cessation and decad- 
ence. It is, today, an urgent affair to conciliate these two systems to con- 
form with reason and to be useful. The means by which to conciliate them 
on the one hand, rests upon the advocacy of a true internationalism, uniting 
the healthy and stable nations into a community, a family, and making each 
of them to feel as a moral organism in cosmiration, being not mutually 
unnoticed. On the other hand, every nation has its own political organiza- 
tion in order to fill its functions and duties towards the human races as a 
whole. Its organization should be put into a form of half-democracy and 
half-aristocracy in order to make the dogma of the universal ethics and that 
of the national ethics out of disagreement. If there is the universal anarchy, 
or a single cosmopolitan world-embracing state, it will be, indeed, a spiendid 
consequence of the universal ethics. But both are illusions which cannot be 
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realized. 


Some years ago, the following comments were made by the author on 
McDougall’s work in reference: 


The so-called universal ethics by McDougall denotes religion, and the so- 
called national ethic:, denotes politics. In other words they are merely the 
religious ethics and political ethics. The Buddhists teach us to save living 
beinges, no matter having sentient or not, this idea surpasses the universal 
ethics; while Christianity and Islem, as the medium of War for sometimes, 
have been left far behind. Mohammed and his followers spread Islam by the 
means of an armed force. Chistiens recognize that to kill men for the cause 
of defending one’s country is tolerable in the teachings of Christianity (see 
Tolstoy’s ‘Dialogue of a Christian Father and His Dicciple’’). It is well 
known that the campaigns fought by the Crusades lasted bitterly for several 
hundred years. It is true that Judaism, Brahmanism, and Shintoism are na- 
tionalistic in spirit. But the Chinese people have been taught traditionally to 
treat the whole world as a great family, until the present day the ideal of 
Grand Union has been developed to the uttermost extent. Thus the Chinese 
ethics is not confined to be nationalistic, but a model of the universal ethics. 
McDougall’s distinction of the two systems of ethics is right and the examples 
given by him are untrue. In our opinion, a new system of ethics, to be called 
international ethics should be established through the mingling of the two sys- 
tems distinguished by McDougall. International ethics is meant not only the 
ethics for man towards man, but also the ethics for state towards man; not 
only the ethics for man towards his countryman, but also the ethics for the 
countryman towards foreigners. With the application of the old universal 
ethics for mutual aid and with the preservation of the old national ethics for 
preventing mutual struggle, every nation, strong or weak, civilized or un- 
civilizd, has its own territory and its own way of administration. A world 
Federation of Commonwealth, based on the principe of equality, should be in, 
auguratee with legislative, executive, and judicial organizations to carry on 
its work and to settle disputes. Those powers which may by concentralized, 
concentralize them; those powers which should be decentralized, decentralize. 
them; those things which may be classified into one group or different groups 
make a distinction accrding to their difjerent natures. Every state is bound 
to have its own political and legal systems, but it is not necessary to impose 
compulsorily upon other member states the same system. Every state is bound 
to have a religion, or several religions, but it is not necessary to forec other 
member states to have the same worship as its own. While the common na- 
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ture of human beings has been developed, the sociality would be included 
within the humanity; while the national character has not been exterminated, 
the individuality would not be outside the nationallity. Thus, there will be 
no struggle but support, no uniformity but harmony. This is perhaps, a right 
way to reach the international harmony. Professor McDougall holds the view 
of racial difference and had no convibtion on the principle of human equality. 
He maintained that the superior race ought to control the inferior one, and 
that the paternal autocracy practicing in the British Empire is wise, bene- 
volent, and fair rather than democracy. ** He even considers unmanifestedly 
the Anglo-Saxons being the first superior nation in the world. His attempt 
for the rapprochement between the universal ethics and the national ethics, 
is nothing but imperialism in a new dress. Is it a true internationalism? 


Dr. P. V. Schilfgarde, in his recent article ““The Pathway to World Unity”’ 
(see The Hibbert Journal, vol. XXXVIII. No. 2, Jan. 1940) says: 


“There are two kinds of internationalism: one puts to the international 
spirit, which means the universal and collective properties of all human be- 
ings; this is the internationalism about 1900. The other conception starts from 
national characteristics and considers internationalism to be an organic col- 
laboration of those national peculiarities; this is the concrete internationalism 
of the future. The great task of our present and future days is to make this 
concrete internationalism into a reality, in other words to create the unity of 
the world in the form of an organic coherence of all nations.----. The west- 
ern nations must renounce their rulership, they muts change their course 
and wholeheartedly choose for co-operation with the east; they all must work 
together towards the great goal of a spiritually united world’. 


How profound and evident above quotation shows us! 


Many years ago, Professor J. S. Mackenzie, in his book “Fundamental 

- Problems of Life’’ doubted the distinction between National and Uuiversal 
Ethics drawn by McDougall; and acknowledged the difference between in- 

ternationalism and cosmopolitanism. He went on to discover the conception 

of Co-operative Creation in speaking of international unity in the same general 
terms in speaking of nation unity. He cuoted McDougall’s concrete sug- 

gestion for international peace about twe things: I. The degree of weight that 
is to be attached to different nations must be based upon some test other than 
that of their ability to wage war; it might be made to depend rather on the 

amount of their expenditure on education. II. It is toconfine the right of 

aerial navigation exclusively to the representatives of the international au- 
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thority and this device would place 2n irresistible power, in the hands of those 
responsible for the establishment and enforcement of international law. Be- 
sides, the test of educational efficiency and its actual results will give 2 more 
convincing basis by which the nations in the world may be graded. Mack- 
enzie suggested that something taking to the old Olympic Games of the Greeks 
may be brought into being; and that the results of these should be included 
in the estimates by which the grading of nations is determined. The other 
thing needful is to cultivate the international mind and to have a sufficiency 
of courts and committees to register its decisions. 


We find that there are three essential points in Mackenzie’s book referred 
to. In the first place, we have to develop the spirit of co-operative creation. 
By creation and co-operation, individuals and nations are not isolated and 
disintegrated as conceived by the atomists nationalists; by co-operation and 
creation, human groups are not fallen under the domination of the machinery 


that they had made to lose freedom as conceived by the mechanists. Man is not 
born free, as Rousseau thought; but he is born which the power to make 
himself free by co-operation with others; and there can be no security for such 
freedom until he has learned, in some degree, to co-operate with all others. 
In the second place, human life lies in the threefold development of political, 
economic and cultural aspects. The attainment of the ultimate end is the pro- 
vince of the cultural aspect of life. The economic aspect concerned mainly 
with the instrumental values. The political aspect of life has for its special 
function in the general organization of communal life, so as to enable the cul- 
tural and economic aspects to work harmoniously together, free from external 
interference. In distinguishing the three main aspects of the social unity, it 
is not to be conceived as involving a caste system or even any sharp division 
of classes. It is a distinction between functions not necessarily between per- 
sons. The unity of the social system has to be as fully recognized as its trip- 
licity; and every one is concerned with a life of the whole, even if his 
special work may be confined to one of its particular aspects. He has sug- 
gested that the separate functions seem to demand the guidance of advisory 
councils of some sort; while the unity of the whole is represented by authori- 
ties that accept the advice of the three separate departments and combine the 
results in their practical politics and programmes. 


In the third place, it is the idea of a world Commonwealth. The choice 
lies between a willing organization supported by adequate power, with the 
recognition of degree, priority, and place, and an enforced organization with 
mere power as master. Perhaps it seems to be only a choice between two 
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evils. The remedy lies in co-operative creation. Most of us will be glad to 
see a real Cosmopolis, a genuine World Capital. Such a World Capital will 
probably not be the seat of a universal source of laws like ancient Rome, nor 
yet a universal spiritual organization, like mediaeval Rome, but rather a 
centre of enlightenment on all aspects of human life—cultural, economic and 
political—leaving the various nations, as far as possble, free to manage their own 
internal affairs, subject to control only in case in which any of their activi- 
ties are liable to give rise to serious difficulties or conflicts. He took the 
unity of the English-speaking peoples as a model. After this, Mackenzie’s 
words, some of them, may be worthy to be quoted here: 


The idea of co-operative creation implies a doctrine of social evolution. 
The conception of emergent evolution enables us to think of life, not asa 
blind struggle for existence, but as a more or less consciously directed 
effort to achieve the higher values. Every one should, at a certain stage 
of his life, take part in the more mechanical activities by which the eco- 
nomic side is sustained, and be set free afterwards for the pure cultural 
activities; that every one should have a voice in the work of government, 
and that everyone—-men and women alike—should have a considerable de- 
gree of understanding and appreciation of science, art, philosophy, and the 
general problems of morals and religion. What is wanted is a combination 
of the scholar’s ideal of thoroughness in knowledge and insight, the crafts- 
man’s ideal of practical soundness in workmanship, the knight’s ideal of 
courage and enterprise, and the saint’s ideal of absolute worship. The 
good father or son is naturally prior to the good neighbour, the good neigh- 
bour, to the good citizen, and the good citizen to the patriotic worker; so, 
perhaps even more emphatically, it is still essential that one should be a 
good patriot before he can be a good European, one should be a good Euro- 
pean before he can hope to be, in any effective sense, a good citizen of 
the world. It is the path that is seen to lead most directly to the gradual 
realization of all the supreme values of life’’.*° 


Accordingly, every part and every member co-operates, on the equal basis, one 
another for the public ends of unity whole; the unity whole allows each part 
and each member to create freely along with their characteristics. His doc- 
trine, though more advanced than that of McDougall, appears in putting for- 
ward a claim to the decisive superiority in his own nation. 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Clarence Streit, after the project of Aristide Briand 
for a United State of Europe, profounded the doctrine of federalism in detail 
and with a wealth of supporting statics and historical reference in his re- 
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markable book ‘‘Union Now”, published in March, 1939, and quoted by M. 
Chaning-Pearce in his article ‘The Federation of the Free” (Hilbert Journal, vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 1, October, 1939). Mr. Streit diagnoses the disease of our mod- 
ern world as an artificially fermented nationalism ensuing in national sover- 
eignties from which there come to an impasse because national sovereignties 
and selfishness could not be surpassed. Federalism seeks tocure this disease 
of nationalism and national sovereignty by the supernational sovereignty. It 
proposes to do so, not by means of leagues or alliances of sovereign states, but by 
a federation and a Federal common Government of free states, a supernational 
authority broad-based upon the representation, not of states or societies, but 
of individual persons. It supports the programme with four main arguments. 
Among the further and incidental advantages claimed for such a federation 
of free peoples, he mentioned thirteen things: such as the immediate diminu- 
tion of armaments and their crippling cost, a monopoly control of essential war 
materials, the creation of a Union Central Bank, the abolition of customs and 
passport restrictions, an immense impulse to aviation, and the solution of the 
problem of interstate immigration and living-room, by the institution of federal 
citizenship. They are all of great importance; but his programme, such a 
Federal Union of fifteen sovereign states of democratic countries in Europe 
and America, is too narrow. 


During the World War II, the Atlantic Charter was declared by the Amer- 
ican and British authorities with eight principles of peace, there have been 
numerous suggestions for international peace, and among them the programmes 
suggested by H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, and H. J. Laski are of justice and 
foresight. Mr. Wells has sought to expose the defects of the League of Nations 
in his ‘“‘Year of Prophesying’’, and urged the need of a more thorough cosmo- 
politanism, distinguished from internationalism. Perhaps he has been inspired 
by the cosmopolitan ideals advocated by the Chinese philosophers. 


In China among various comospolitan doctrines, the orthodox one is that 
of Confucianism. Dr. James Legge translated the Chinese term ‘Ta-Tung” 
(AjM) into English as ‘‘Grand Union” which we like to follow hereafter. By 
grand union we mean the unity between self and others, the unity between 
the exterior and the interior; there will be no distinction of nobles and com- 
mons, no distinction of rich people and poor people; there will be no differ- 
ence between civilized and uncivilized nations, no difference between one’s 
own and foreign countries; it should be the supreme stage of moral evolution 
in which the warlike impulse will be eliminated as a result of the flourish- 
ment of the sympathetic heart. We find different Chinese terms, according 
to different books, implying the supreme stage of moral evolution. In ‘Book 
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of Change” it is called ‘‘Tai-Ho” or ‘‘Great Harmony”; in the “Annals of 
Spring and Autumn” it is called ‘‘Tai-Ping”’ or “‘Great Peace”; in the works 
of Lao-Tse and Chuang-Tse, it is called ‘“‘Ta-Shun” or “Great Ease’”’; it is in 
“Li-Yun”’, a chapter in “‘Li-Chi’’, called ‘“‘Ta-Tung’”’, or “Grand Union”. In 
the sense which we are in mind the ideal ‘‘Tai-Ho’’ is more advanced than 
“Ta-Tung”’. 


The chapter “‘Li-Yun”’ belongs to the part of «Li Chi’ compiled by Tai the 
Junior in the Han dynasty. Some have attributed it to Tse-Yiu who appears 
in the first of its section three times by his surname and name of Yen-Yen, as 
a questioner of Confucius. Its second and third sections from ‘“‘When the grand 
course was pursued” down to ‘This is the period of what we call small tran- 
quility’”’ was the symbolic utterance of Confucius in his old age. The rest of 
the chapter was probably the exponential statements told by Tse-Yiu. Tse- 
Yiu, a native of the Kingdom of Wu and the youngest among the disciples of 
Confucius, who was reputed for understanding the intention of rites but not 
strictly attached to its superficial appearance, was solely responsible for the 
preservation of the ideal of grand union. Both the terms “Ta-Tung” and 
“‘Tai-Ping” appear also in the text of Chang-Tse. But the meaning of Ta- 
Tung appearing in the orthodox Confucianism is different from that appearing 
in the Taoistic text. 


The following statements in ‘‘Tao Teh Ching” may be quoted to illustrate 
Lao-Tse’s ideal of Grand Union: 


“The Tao produces them and makes no claim to the possession of them; it 
carries them through their processes and does not boast its ability in doing so; 
it presides over all, and yet does not control them; it clothes all things as if 
with a garment, and makes no assumption of being their lord’’. 


“In a little state with a small population, I would so order it, that, though 
there were refined instruments of ten or a hundred times, there should be 
no employment for them; I would make the people, while looking on death as 
a grievous thing, yet not remove elsewhere to avoid it. Though they have 
boats and carriages, they should have no occasion to ride in them; though 
they had buff coats and sharp weapons, they should have no occasion to don 
or use them. I would make the people return to the use of knotted cords in- 
stead of the written characters. They should think their coarse food sweet; 
their plain clothes beautiful; their poor dwellings places of rest; and their com- 
mon ways sources of enjoyment. There should be a neighbouring state with- 
in sight, and voices of the fowls and dogs should be heard all the day from 
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it to us, but I would make the people to old age, even to death, not have any 
intercourse with it’. 


A great part of the ideas of grand union in Li-Yun differs from Lao-Tse, 
and only a small part resembles with Lao-Tse. The resembling statement be- 
tween them may be quoted here: Li-Yun, ‘‘They accumulated articles of 
value, disliking that they should be thrown away upon the ground, but not 
wishing to keep them for their own gratification’’. 


Lao-Tse, “It produces things and makes no claim to the possession of them”’. 

Li-Yun, ‘‘They laboured with their strength, disliking that it should not 
be exerted, but not exerting it necessarily with a view to their own advan- 
tage’’. 

Lao-Tse, “It carries them through their processes and does not vaunt its 
ability in doing so’’. 

Li-Yun, ‘‘When the grand course was pursued, a public and common spirit 
ruled all under the sky”’. 

Lao-Tse, “It brings them to maturity and exercises no control over them’”’. 

Their contrasting ideas may be also shown by the following quotations: 

Li-Yun, ‘‘They chose men of talents, virtue, and ability”’; 

Lao-Tse, ‘‘Not to value and employ men of superior ability is the way to 
keep the people from rivalry among themselves”’; “‘he who governs a state 
by his wisdom, is a scourge to it’’. 

Li-Yun, ‘‘Their words were sincere, and what they cultivated was har- 
mony”’. 

Lao-Tse, ‘‘I woud make the people to old age, even to death, not have 
any intercourse with the neighbouring state’’. 

Li-Yun, ‘‘Hence the outer doors remained open, and were not shut’’. 


Lao-Tse, ‘“Though they had boats and carriages, they should have no oc- 
casion to ride in them’’. This statem2nt expiins the shut-door poicy of Lao- 
Tse. 


Li-Yun, “In this way sefish scheming was repressed and found no de- 
velopment”. 


Lao-Tse, ‘‘He who is skiful to make a scheme is worthy to be praised’’. 


In comparing the above statements, we can discern their great differ- 
ences. Again we read in Li-Yun; ‘‘Thus men did not love their parents only, 
nor treat as children only theirownsons. A competent provision was secured 
for the aged till their death, employment for the able-boided, and the means 
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of growing up to the young. They showed kindness and compassion to widow- 
ers, widows, orphans, childless men, and those who were disabled by disease, 
so that they were all sufficiently maintained. Males had their proper works, 
and females had their homes’”’. The ideas embodying in the above passage of 
Li-Yun are something like the passage of Lao-Tse which we have quoted 
from ‘‘They should think their food sweet’’, and so on. But the statements 
in Li-Yun are clear and much better arranged. In fact the two passages to 
which we are referring differ from each other. With reference to the ‘Book 
of Mean” it mentionsthat carriages would have the same track, that written 
characters would use the same scripts, that man would act in accordance with 
the same ethical standard; and such ideas differ fundamentally from what 
we have just quoted from Lao-Tse. It was Confucitis’s intention to rearrange 
the usages and the institutions in order to reach auniformity it was Lao-Tse’s 
intention to destroy everything in order to reach a uniformity. Lao-Tse int- 
ended to renounce benevolence and to discard righteousness, but he still 
hoped to keep the virtues of filial piety and generosity. According to Chuang- 
Tse, there was a most virtuous period during the reign of Emperor Shen- 
Nun. He maintained that the virtues of filial piety, fraternal duty, bene- 
volence, righteousness, faithfulness, trustfulness, purity, and non-greedyness 
are not valuable. He imagined that there was anide state called Chien-Teh 
and an ideal country called Wei-Lei, and in such a country, the people were 
in ignorance of righteousness, propriety, and even knew not where would 
they like to go. He had gone to the extreme to say that when men of virtue, 
talent, and ability were put in a place to govern, people would become to con- 
and to steal each other, that the great Chaos must be originated during the 
reigns of Yao and Shun.—His ideas were more radical than what were held 
by Lao-Tse; thus he did not only take the position of anti-Confucianism. 


In short, the Taoists advocated Huang Tao (a natural course), pretending in 
the names of Emperor Fu-Shi and Shen-Nun, something like modern anarch- 
ism, because everybody is entitled to enjoy freedom. Confucius advocated, 
pretending in the names of Yao and Shun, Ti Tao (an imperial course), some- 
thing like the doctrine of balancing rule, because everybody is entitled 
to have equal rights. The Taoists, who discarded the ideas of smaller trans- 
quillity and put special stress on the ideas of grand union, intended to make 
the state of extreme disorder to return to the state of extreme order. Con- 
fucius, who also advocated the ideas of grand union but not renounced the 
ideas of smaller tranquillity, intended to reach the period of ‘Tai Ping” 
through the way of “‘Sheng-Ping” (considerable peace). Therefore, the form- 
er is radical to approach its ultimate end; the latter is to approach its end by 
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the means of gradual progress. There is a Chinese saying that those who 
want to reach their destinations by a quicker way often get the reverse of 
what they have expected. It is true to the Taoistic thought. 


Afterwards, Mo-Ti advocated a community of common standards, and it is 
incompetent with the ideal of grand union. Hsu Hsing advocated for all peo- 
ple ploughing as farmers, and his method is not effective enough. The King’s 
way (Wang Tao) maintained by Mencius had diminished the true implication 
of grand union. Hsuen-Tse, who honoured propriety and estimated highly 
the distinction, paid special attention to the ideal of smaller tranquillity. Conse- 
quently, the ideal of grand union became obscure. Scholars such as Cheng 
Kang Cheng and Wang An Shih mingled the Confucianistic and the Taoistic 
thought by mutual interpretations of “Li-Yun”’ and ‘‘Tao Teh Ching”’. 


Since Tung C..2g Shu of the Han Dynasty studied “Kun Yang Chuen 
Chiu’”’, he made a distinction between the interior and the exterior, and ex- 
pounded the three stages. It was Ho Hsiu who took the advantage of Tung’s 
ideas, and his thought became the true heir of the grand union doctrine told 
in Li-Yun. Here is a passage translated from the “Exposition of Kun Yang”’. 


“In the legendary period, the political order’ came to be instituted out of 
the conditions of decadence and confusions, people looked upon their own 
kingdoms as the interior, the Greater China as the exterior; in the period of 
hearing, the considereble peace was achieved, people considered the Greater 
China as the interior and the bardarians as the exterior: in the period of see- 
ing or the present period, we have achieved the great peace, barbarians have 
become to hold the Chinese titles, and all under the sky, no matter how re- 
mote or near in distance, how great or small in size, has becomte unite as 
one”’ 

During the period of confusions, various Chiness lived for their own king- 
doms; dvring the period of considerable peace, there were still distinctions be- 
tween the Chinese and the barbaaians; it is during the period of great peace 
that all become equals. The first and second periods are distinguished ts two 
stages of smaller tranquillity; the period of great peace may be identified with 
the period of “Ta-Tung,, or “Grand Union”. 


Kang Yiu Wei, a leading reformer of modern China who had utilized the 
Buddhisjic conceptions of past, presnt, and future, expounded the three 
periods into nine, and the period of grand unionis also divided into three. In 
the first period of grand union, that is a period of establishment, various 
states are organized, on the basis of equality, to form a league and to esteb- 
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lish a common assemb!y; in the second period of grand union, that is a period 
of gradual proceeding, every member state its governs its own inner affairs, 
and assigns the affairs of great importance to a federal government; in the 
third period of it, that is a period of the accomplishment of grand union, every 
state will renounce its independence end territories, to establish the auto- 
nomous countries and shires and to afflict themselves to 2 common government. 


In his book “Ta Tung Shu’’, or a “Treatise on Grand Union’’, Kang adds 
with tables in details to enumerate various articles, on matter how great or 
small. It is, indeed, a thorough and minute treatment of the ideas involved 
in the period of grand union. 


But the actual realization of the ideal of grand union, in the sense of its 
perfection, should be expected after hundred generations, and its minute things 
involved could not be dictated in advance by any person, nor in one time. 
Therefore, in Li-Yun we find only its general ideas enabling the coming gen- 
erations to creat a system from time to time. Confucius had never made 
statutes for the Han dynasty, and still less for the future generations. As 
Kang, so-called the modern Confucius, on the contrary, has predicted every 
thing involved in his division of the three periods of grand union, he was 
certainly in ignorance of the fact that circumstance and time are changeable. 
Supposing the codditions of posterior evolution could be anticipated, he was 


undoubtedly in ignorance of the principle of creative evoiution. Carriages 
boats, written scripts, laws, and religious teachings have been expected with 


a view of bringing them to a uniformity and minglings for the cause of iden- 
tities, that he had gone into the bottomless perplexities of mechanism. 


“Grand union” is meant not entire identity; there are disinctions and 
varieties. If varieties are intolerable, then contention is inevitable. It should 
be no harmonization for the sake of identity. For the time being, the discus- 
sion of the ideal of grand union should be restricted to the general underly- 
ing principles. State, no matter how big or small in territorial size and how 
strong or weak in strength, has its own institutions and culture formulated by 
its own particular geographical environments and national characteristics dis- 
tinguished itself from other states; there cultnral distinctions can he supple- 
mented and helpful to one another, but they are not necessarily to be compelled 
to a uniformity; all those which are needed to the world and have made con- 
tributions to the human race are worthy to be preserved and to be deveioped. 
The human institutions and cultures are composed of the accumulation of dif- 
ferent national cultures and institutions; they constitute the parts of an 
organic whole in which they are unity in varieties. This is called harmony. 
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For instance, the taste can be harmonized by the minglings of sweet, salt and 
so no; the music can be harmonized by the minglings of high and low sounds 
and so on. To reach the age of grand union, there will be no necessity to 
destroy the national boundaries and the national characters for making all to 
become uniform. 


At the beginning of the firs World War, Bergson contributed an article call- 
ed “Life and Matter at War’’ (see Hibbert Journal, April, 1915), and the words 
in it still give us a deep reflection. 


«What kind of a world would it be if this merhanism shoule seize the hu- 
man race entire, and if the peoples, instead of raising themselvas to a richer 
and more harmonious diversity, as persons may do, were to fall into the uni- 
formity of things?’ 


The old League of Nations is dead and the new international organization, 
the United Nations, is still on trial. The ideal world Harmony is still long 
away to reach. 


VI. COSMIC HARMONY AMIDST LIVING BEINGS 


The international harmony is not an ultimate stage. In the next place, 
we have the cosmic or universal harmony amidst living beings as a whole 
. or interliving-beings harmony. Two different aspects of the struggle for 
existence have been distinuished by biologists; the exterior war of the species 
against the adverse natural conditions and the rival species, and the inner 
wer of means of existence within the species. Both the extent of the latter 
and its importance in evolution have been exaggerated. Some writers argued 
that primitive men, as a sort of tigers or lions, deprived all ethical concep- 
tions, fight out the struggle for existence to its bitter end, and living a life 
of continual free fight; the so-called inner war between individual is ex- 
tremely horrible and severe. But in fact, a fierce animal is compelled to 
fight against all its congeners in order to get the daily food. In the ancient 
Rome, there was a vast Amphitheater for glediatorial combats, and the lion 
therein after starved for several days, would like to eat any man who might 
pass near by. To-day there is a zoo in London, lions and tigers therein are 
fed according to a fized time-table. When it is the time for meals, the beasts 
often roar loudly, and they become gradually to get acquantance with the 
gardeners. 


At the outset, the primitive men did not want to injure the living crea- 
tures, and they were compelled to seek food and drinking, in order to satisfy 
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their desires. Before the egricultural methods were invented, man were 
compelled to eat flesh 2nd to drink animals blood. When grains became the 
food for them, but still inadequate, the habit of flesh-eating was gradually 
developed. At the very beginning as food was much more than men could 
consume, how could strifes be possible? Later on, as population multiplied 
and food became scerce, the motive of sleughter arose. Instances for practics 
of cannibalism during a year of famine or a geige for food being empty, 
were rere things that should be considered as exceptions. Although there 
are tales told by travelers that in North Queensland end in Kinghan Ranges 
the practice of cannibwlism still prevails among the native tribes, yet they 
very seldom eat members of their own tribe; they eat strangers only under 
the condition of starvation. It is because strifes arising from iradequacy, 
and strifes, to such a degree of bloodshed slaughter, are compelled by the 
circumstances rather than the natural bad inclinations of man. 


Man, no matter how civilized or uncivilized, has his voice of conscience 
by nature. When he is seeing a baby creeping near the edge of a well, his 
heart must be vibrated by the sense of pity. When he is hearing of a pitiful 
cry of a beast or a bird, his heart must be vibrated by the same sense of 
pity. When he is seeing grasses or trees falling down, his heart must be 
moved. When he is seeing the tiles or the stones being destroyed, his heart 
must be moved. This is a psychology arising from nature. Man loves both 
living creatures and plants, but to feed living creatures with plants is toler- 
able to him; he loves both men and living creatures, but to nourish men with 
bestial flesh is tolerable to him; he loves both his most affectionate rela- 
tives and man on the street, but in case he has only the limitep and coarse 
food at his disposal to revlleve them form death. his assistance is natural- 
ly to be given to the former; this is a psychology called to the sheer neces- 
sity. Combata, slaughters, and the practice of cannibalism are results of 
the abnormal psychology. 


Furthermore, even during the time of great change in human psychology, 
the voice of conscience might not be exterminaten; its normal condition could 
be seen everywhere. As a rule, in the warfare in ancient China, enemies 
should not be injured twice, and captives should not be taken out of partial 
black and white haired men. In the present time we have the red cross teams 
to look after the wounded soldiers. The World War I was horrible enough, 
as we know. But there were numerous instances to illustrate the manifes- 
tations of spontaneous mutual aid. Kropotkin has given us some ezamples 
in his “Preface” to ‘““Mutual Aid’’, wnich are worthwhile to be related here. 
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In Russia the femele peasants on seeing German and Austrian war 
prisoners wearily trudging through the streets of Kieff, thrust into their 
hands bread, apples, ani occasionally a copper coin; thousands of women 
and men attended the wounded, making any distinctions between friend and 
foe, between officer and soldier. This fact many similar ones may be con- 
sidered as the succeeding seeds of conscience of human race. 


Nevertheless, these facts are not confined to mankind only; they can be 
found in the world of animels. Referring again to KKroptkin’s work: 


“The barge is known for its watchfulness, and it easily becomes the 
leader of more placid birds. The turnstone, when surrounded by comrades 
belonging to more energetic species, is rather a timorous bird; but it under- 
takes to keep watch for the security of the commonwealth when surround- 
ed by smaller birds. Here you have the dominative swans; there, the ex- 
tremely sociable kittiwake gulls, among whom quarrels are rare and short; 
the prepossessing polar guillemots, which continually care each other; the 
egoist she-goose, who has repudiated the orphans of a killed comrade; and, 
by her side, another fermale who adopts anyone’s orphans, and now paddles 
surrounded by fifty or sixty youngsters, whom she conducts and cares for 
as if they all were her own brood. Side by side with the penguins, which 
steal one another’s eggs, you have the dotterels, whose family relations are 
so charming and touching that even passionate hunters recoil from shooting 
a female surrounded by her young ones’’. 


«That excellent observer, Dr. Coues, saw, for instance, the little cliff swal- 
lows nesting in the immediate neighbourhood of the prairie falcon. The falcon 
had its nest on the top of the minarets of clay which are so common in the 
canoons of Colorady, while a colony of swallows nested just beneath. The lit- 
tle peaceful birds had no fear of their rapacious neighbour; they never let it 
approach to their colony. They immediately surrounded it and chased it, so 
that it had to make off at once”. (see “Mutual Aid,” chapter II). 


“When Eckermann told once to Goethe—it was in 1827—-that two little wren- 
fledgings, which had run away from him, were found by him next day in the 
nest of robin redbreasts, which fed the little ones, together with their own 
youngsters, Goethe grew quite excited about this fact’. (Ibid. Introduction). 


There are countless instances like these mentioned in Kropotkin’s reputed 
work. We find also a great deal of this sort of facts in the Chinese books. 
In the “Book of Poetry” we are told that an infant of Chiang Yuan, the 
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ancestor of the founder of the Chow dynasty, was protected by a bird with 
its wings, when he had been thrown in the field. It is narrated in ‘Tsu 
Chuan” that an infant son of To family was milked by a tiger. The ‘Book 
of History” told the story of twodifferent animals, namely Yu and Tu living 
together peacefully. In the “Collection of Han Yu’s Works”, the author told 
us that two female cats were given birth to small ones on the same day, and 
one of them died soon; then the surviving cat undertook the responsibility of 
feeding the dead one’s orphans, together with her own youngsters. Ku, a kind 
of courageous falcon, was known to help a falcon for revenge against a snake 
which had swallowed the little falcons (see Tu Fu’s poem, “A Courageous 
Bird Ku’’). There is a kind of flat fish called “‘Tieh’”” in Chinese, swiming 
with its eyes parallel with those of other ‘‘Tich’’; there is also a kind of bird 
called “‘Chian” in Chinese, flying with its wings paralle with those of other 
“Chian”. There are two different species of animal, called “Chuh” and 
“Chun chun Chu Hsu” in the old Chinese books. These two animals always 
walk shoulder by shoulder; the first animal gets sweet grass for the second; 
when a threat comes to them, the second animal will bring the first animal 


on its back to seek refuge in flight. This kind of facts for illustrating the 
principles of mutual love and mutual support among animals seems not to be 
genuine; but we can not consider them entirely as a product of fiction. Wheth- 
er is it true that the sense of pity is also embodied in the animals? 


If men extend their sense of pity to the largest extent, the intcrnational 
war will not be unavoidable; if animals extend their sense of pity to the largest 
extent, the interliving-beings war will not be unavoidable; it should be led by 
men, and animals will follow their steps. All human instincts act in resnonse 
to a certain stimulus; actions, great or small, are in positive proportion to the 
strength, strong or weak, of the stimuli. If there is noch2nce for the rise of 
a certain stimulus, then a certain instinct will have no opportunity for demon- 
stration. For example, if the combative instinct were developed ‘co much, man 
would become accustomed to slaughter and combat. If there were nothing to 
to be envied or no rivals to threaten him, then m2n’s instinct of mutual! struggle 
would not be raised; how can the facts of slaughter and war happen? If 
struggle cannot be avoided entirely, it can be, at least, persuaded to apply to 
more valuable activities such as playing football, shooting contest, boat race, 
horse race, wrestling, boxing, debating and many other things of recreation 
which can put the struggle into a regular course to demonstrate, but not too 
much. If there is still the will of combat, it should be transferred to conquer 
nature, to conquer selfishness, to conquer ignorance, to conquer sin, but 
seldom to apply it to individuals and nations. Besides, we have propriety 
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to restrain it, music to digest it, arts to refine it and reason to lead it; the 
instinct of mutual struggle can be, consequently, dissolved, and the develop- 
ment of the enterprise belonging to mutual support would have a favourable 
and limitless prospect. All these things belong to the field of education. 


Furthermore, slaughter arises from struggle, and struggle arises from 
rivalry. When the strongest encounters the weakest, the combative ‘instinct 
may be transformed to a sense of pity. We are told by Sze Ma Chien in his 
“Biography of Hsiang Yu” that “When Hsiang Yu was in a great fury, even 
a thousand men who encountered him would kneel upon his knee; when he 
saw a sick man, he was going to m2ke the drugs with tears for that fellow’’. 
When a chivalry met the robbers on the way, the resistant one would be killed 
and the submitted one in a pitiful looking would have his life. The lion likes 
to eat the elephant, but it does not injure man when he is creeping before it. 
In China, we are told that the Chi Ling, a divine animal, can kill the lion, but 
it never treads on the living insects nor grass. In Lao-Tse’s words, a true 
virtuous man, with attributes contained in himself like an orphan, would not 
be injured by the fierce animal and bird; in Huei Nan Tse’s words, if a man 
has no intention of making harm on a hungry tiger, it, thus, can be followed. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of the Taoistic thought cannot be applied to the present 
world of intensified struggle. 


Both love and hate come up and down one after another; both support and 
struggle come to merge and to grow one after another. At the outset, men 
had to fight against animals individually, and later on, they came to support 
each other; when men came to fight against the nature, those who met the 
same distress would come to love and to support mutually against the 
natural calamities. When a family came into conflict with another family the 
members of the same family would come to love and to help each other 
against a different family .-When a nation came in to conflict with another na- 
tion, the people belonging to the same nationality would come to love and to 
help each other against a different nation. When a class came in to conflict 
with another class, the oppressed classes would come to love and to support each 
other against a ruling class. When peace-loving nations came in to conflict 
with the aggressive nations, all other peace-loving nations would come to unite 
themselves for mutual support against the aggressive nations. In case there 
is a day that the human race on the earth comes ir to conflict with the human 
race living on another planet, then the entire human race on the earth will 
come to love and to help mutually against another human race coming for 
invasion. As it is endless for war between man and nature, the mutual help 
among human race will be infinitely prolonged. 
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At the very beginning, there is no struggle between man and man, or be- 
tween this group of men and that group of men; succeedingly, there is no 
struggle between mankind and animals; at the end, there will be no struggle 
between mankind and various species of living beings; and the struggle of 
living beings belonging to the same species or the different species will be 
terminated at the same time. Then, every thing in the universe would become 
attracting, reacting, loving, and co-operating harmoniously to reach the ideal 


state of Tai-Ho or Great Harmony. Hobhouse says in his ‘‘The Rational 
Good” (pp. 156-159): 


“The universe, so far as we know it, is of one tissue throughout, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that any principle of universal applicability is also 
one of general application. In any case the reality which the moral order 
implies is a spiritual principle, which, from its most salient feature, we may 
call briefly the principle of love, actively operative in correlating and so de- 
termining the activities of all conscious beings in proportion to the grade of 
their development, and by its operation building up communities of extending 
scope, culminating in an incipient union of human-kind”’. 


However, it is because of attraction, so that it produces love; it is because 
of love, so that it produces help or support; it is because help, so that it pro- 
duces harmony. This principle is not only applicable to all human races on 
all planets of the solar system, and in reality, it is applicable to all living 
creatures on all planets of the solar system, this is what we call the inter- 
living-beings harmony. 


The questioner will argue that the ideal which you have called inter- 
living-beings harmony is high enough. But in Malthus’s phrase, the popula- 
tion increases in geometrical ratios and the food increases in arithmatical ratios. 
As population grows more and more, food becomes scarcer and scarcer; the case 
being so in mankind, it should be the same in the animal world. With 
limited food to supply an unlimited population, its result would naturally be 
struggle or war. How can we hope for an ideal state of harmony? Every 
man could not become a earth-worm and every animal could not become a Chi 
Lin; as the realization of the international harmony would be a perplexity, how 
can we speak of the problem of inter-living-beings harmony? 


This question can find its answer by the following arguments: 


Recently, Malthus’s theory is disapproved by many scholars, that the competi- 
tion arising from the scarcity of food and the multiplication of population is not 
absolutely unavoidable. To avoid it, there are two ways: one is called natural 
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selection, and the other, self selection. The sudden change of weather, the 
prevalence of diseases, and the happening of natural calamities, can inflict a 
great harm or even death towards the living creatures, and as a result of 
these, the number of species or the population of mankind will be enormous- 
ly decreased; these are natural checks. With reference to Kropotkin’s ‘‘Mu- 
tual Aid’’, *' we are told that ‘‘in the feathered world the destruction of the eggs 
goes On such a tremendous scale that eggs are the chief food of several 
species in the early summer; not to say a word of storms, the inundations 
which destroy nests by millions in America, and the sudden changes of 
weather which are fatal to the young animals’’. ‘If we take the horses and 
cattle which are grazing all the winter through in the steppes of Transbaika- 
lia, we find them very lean and exhausted, at the end of the winter. But they 
grow exhausted not because there is not enough food for all of them, but be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting it from beneath the snow’. “‘We might as 
well take a number of villages in South-East Russia, the inhabitants of which 
enjoy plenty of food, but have no sanitary accommodation of any kind; and 
seeing that for the last eighty years the birth-rate was sixty in the thousand, 
while the population is now what it was eighty years ago, we might conclude 
that there has been a terrible competition between the inhabitants. But the 
truth is that from year to year the population remained stationary, for the 
simple reason that one third of the new-born died before reaching their sixth 
month of life; one half died within the next four years; out of each hundred 
born, only seventeen or so reached the age of twenty’”’. 


Again in the case of the great earthquake which happened in Tokyo 
and Yokohama in 1923, scores of thousands of inhabitants died, and several 
millions of them took refuge in flight. As a result of this calamity, the Japa- 
nese problem of overpopulation seems to be not very serious. The husban- 
dry in England has been stressed since long ago. In the year 1924, a great 
number of cattle were destroved by the foot and mouth disease. All these fore- 


going examples are taken to illustrate the horrible cruelty of the natural 
selection. 


The fact of self selection :dvances usually in reverse proportion to the 
intelligence of species. The animals are capable to choose their abodes suit- 
able for them, and this differs fundamentally from plants which have a de- 
finite area for their growth, living and remain where they can. Thus the 
struggle for existence in plants is much more severe and acute than among 
animals. Again referring to Kropotkin, ** many examples havebeen given to 
prove the fact of avoiding competition among animals. The ants combine in 
nests, in nations; they pile up their stores, they rear their cattle—and thus 
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avoid competition. Most of birds slowly move southwards as the winter comes; 
or gather in numberless societies and undertake long journeys—and thus avoid 
competition. Many rodents fall asleep when the time comes that competition 
should set in; while other rodents store food for the winter, and gather in 
large villages for obtaining the necessary protection when at work. The 
reindeer, when the lichens are dry in the interior of the continent, migrate 
towards the sea. And the beavers, when they grow numerous on a river, 
divide into two parts, and go, the old ones down the river, and the youg ones 
up the river-—-and avoid competition. Buffaloes cross an immense continent in 
order to find plenty of food. And when animals can neither fall asleep, nor 
migrate nor lay in stores, nor themselves grow their food like the ants, they 
do what the titmouse does, and what Wallace has so charmingly described: 
they resort to new kinds of food and thus, again, avoid competition. 


In mankind, there are similar methods to prevent competition in ad- 
vance and ways for decreasing the birth rate, of which the bad customs of in- 
fanticide and abortion and the illusionary talks of ‘remolding the essence and 


transforming the vital force are excluded. Two methods have been mentioned 
by Sutherland with regard to the growing mutiplications of population: celibacy 
and the postponement of the marriage age (see ‘Moral Instinct, * Its Origin 
and Development”). Recently some one has urged the new doctrine of birth- 
control. But, being a celibate and unmarried that cannot be expected of an 
average man. Whether is it compatible with humanity for practising birth- 
control after marriage? It is doubtful. Nevertheless, the postponement of 
marriage age has been practised throughout the countries in Europe and Ameri- 
ca which ought to be followed as a model for the Oriental countries. 


As we know, the higher the animals, the lower in the birth-rate. In the 
case of fishes, they give eggs at one time by million; only in the case of 
stickelback, it gives eggs at one time from twenty to ninety. In the feather- 
ed world the eggs are given still less. And the birth-rate of the most produc- 
tive species of mammalia, is more than eleven ™ a year; that is the largest num- 
ber. In mankind the annual birth-rate is less than one child for one couple. 
It is said, the higher, the intelligence, the lower, in the birth rate. According 
to the data of investigation given by Mr. Mulhall, in England, the average 
number of children for every hundred poor families is 370, while that for 
every hundred rich families is 113, the poor families belong almost entirely to 
the labouring class, while the rich belong almost entirely to the intellectual 
class. According to the theory of evolution, the oviparous animals may proce- 
ed to decrease their eggs, and the mammals may proceed to decrease their 
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ova or fertilized eggs. If the practice of methods in eugenics and human in- 
telligence be developed to the largest possibility, then the productive capacity 
of the human race may be reduced to its lowest degree; thus the ova may be 
dissolved as a matter of fact, and there will be no need of birth-control at all. 
There will be no necessity to enforce the artificial methods of birth-control. 


As every organic being is bound to live, it must take food; but food is not 
impossible to change. As we know that the animals can resort to new kinds 
of food; why not man? Man can take fruits, grains, vegetables, or fleshes in 
different times or in different circumstances. The vegetarian’s temper 
is usually of kindness and gentleness, and that of the flesh-eater is of cruel- 
ty. The difference in national characters between the East and the West 
owes largely to their difference in stuffs of eating and drinking. At present, 
‘a number of Europeans have already advocated for vegetable eating and against 
killing brutes. If science goes on in progress more rapidly, the nourishing 
elements may be discovered from the minerals to make the chemical food. 
If man advances to a stage of mineral eating, then animals will advance to 
take entirely plants as their food and they, from the lowest to the primates, 
may tend to reduce their birth in order to improve their species; thus there 
will be no competition and struggle amongst living creatures, and the inter- 
living-beings harmony may be expected to realize. 


Paul Weiss, in his article, ‘‘Towards Cosmological Ethics’’ referred to in 
the previous section, maintains: 


«The cosmos is, in One sense, a part of man, in another sense, man is a part 
of cosmos. The duty of man is to endeavor for becoming identical with the 
rest of the world, through knowledge becoming organic one with a single unity 
which comprises all realities. Yet man has traits in common with animals, 
plants, and inanimate things, and to that degree they can seek for them what 
he seeks for himself. Animals have rights which men ought to respect. It is, 
after all, wrong for a man to kick a dog, mutilate an insect, destroy natural 
beauties wantonly, irrespective of whether those actions affect one’s attitude 
or behavior towards fellowmen, or whether or not his fellowmen are in any 
way concerned with what he has done.’”’ Then Weiss goes on to discuss eat- 
ing: ‘Eating is not, merely, an indifferent activity; it is moral through and 
through, not only in the sense that it affects the well-being of the eater, but 
also in the sense that the eaten is thereby forced to contribute to another’s 
good, and is ethically justified if the good to which the eaten contributes is 
greater than its own, and if that good needs the latter in order to continue 
existing. Eating, however, can never be an act unqualifiedly good for it al- 
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ways involves loss of the unique being and value of that which is eaten; we 
can only mitigate the degree of evil which the act necessarily entails’. 


For eating is not a problem absolutely impossible to solve as we have been 
told; but in the cosmological ethics, so called by Weiss, it has been conceived 
as a most difficult thing and this leading him eventually to beg mercy from 
God. He neglects that man has sense of reason which is not possessed by 
animals; that man has a mind or soul which is not possessed by plants, that 
man has a life which is not possessed by the inorganic things. Viewing from 
their divergent points, man is standing uniquely amongst all things; both man 
and animals have mind, both man and plant have life, and both man and the 
inorganic things have matter; viewing from their identical points, man and all 
things are parts of an organic whole, or of a single unity. ‘‘The theory of 
an organic whole comprising all things’”’ can be established without resorting- 
to the assistance of God. “‘The theory of an organic whole comprising all 
things” identifies itself with ‘‘the doctrine of cosmic harmony”. To reach 
the ultimate ends of inter-living-beings harmony, there will be no plagues, no 
unexpected death, and no natural calamities; if those unfortunate and unhappy 
things happen occasionally, man has intelligence at his command to prevent 
them, or to remedy them. In such a case, none of human beings and living 
beings will not attain its proper place in a state of harmony, this is what we 
call Tai-Ho or Great Harmony or Ultimate Harmony. 


It says in “Huei Nan Tse’’, the “the spring wind blows, the seasonable 
rain falls, the feathered birds begin to embrace their eggs, the skinned ani- 
mals begin to be in pregnancy, grasses and trees begin to flourish’’. It is des- 
cribed in the first lines of the second chapter in Kropotkin’s * ‘Mutual Aid’’. 
“As soon as spring comes back to the temperate zone, myriads and myriads 
of birds which are scattered over the warmer regions of the South come to- 
gether in numberless bands, and full of vigour and joy, hasten northwards to 
rear their offspring; each of our hedges, each grove, each ocean cliff, and 
each of the lakes and ponds with which Northern America, Northern Europe, 
and Northern Asia are dotted, tells us at that time of the year, the tale of 
what mutual aid means for the birds, what force, energy, and protection it 
confers to every living being, however feeble and defenceless it otherwise 
might be, all living in perfect peace—all protecting one another’. These in- 
stances show us the ideal state of Great Harmony in a small scale which can 
be seen, with no difficulty, once a year. During the periods of cosmic evolu- 
tion, is it not possible to reach a golden age for the realization of inter-living- 
beings harmony? This requires the efforts of the human race marching for- 
ward: 
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According to Yii Ling (in Li Chi), in ancient China, during the first 
month of spring, prohibitions were issued against cutting down trees; nests 
should not be thrown down; unferred insects should not be killed, nor crea- 
tures in the womb, nor very young creatures, nor birds just taking to the wing, 
nor fawns, nor eggs should be destroyed’’. According to Kuo Yu or “Records 
of Different Kingdoms”’, similar prohibiting regulations as regards trees, fishes, 


animals, birds, and insects were also recorded. With reference to Hsun-Tse, 
we are told: 


«When grasses and trees are growing and flourishing, the axes ought not 
to be brought into the forest; when fishes and tortoises are in a time of 
pregnancy, the nets and the harmful drugs ought not to be thrown into lakes 
and ponds; thus the life of young creatures and the growth of trees will not 
be killed or destroyed’’. 


Today in the western countries, there are separate statutes for protecting 
either animals or forests in order to multiply living things, thus spreading 
the favours of nature to them. if we have further progress in this respect, 


it will not be very remote to a state of Tai-Ho: Again referring to “Huei Nan 
Tse,” * it is said: 


‘The two ancient emperors, Fu-Hsi and Shen-Nun, had attained the handle 
or the key of Tao (or Way) by which they had established themselves in 
the center of the world: They had no need to do anything and so to ac- 
cord with Tao; they had nothing to say, and so to reach Teh (or Attributes); 
they had been quiet and joyful, but not boastful, and so to attain Ho (or 
Harmony); they had thousands of varieties, and so to benefit nature. Their 
virtue had softened heaven and earth and so to harmonize Ying (the female) 
and Yang (the male); they had controlled the four seasons and reconciled 
the five elements; they had relieved and nourished all things even ex- 
tended to grasses, trees, metals, and stones. Birds and animals became to 
grow from the big to the biggest with bright skin, strong wings, and horns 
were grown on the heads of reindeer. The foetus of an animal would be 
unformed to its birth and the egg of a bird would not be unformed to a 
young bird. A father had no sadness for the death of his sons; an elder 
brother had no sorrow of weeping his dead younger brothers; a child would 
not be unformed to a young bird. A father had no sadness for the death 
of his sons; an elder brother had no sorrow for weeping his dead younger 
brothers; a child would not be fatherless; a woman would not become a 
widow; the rainbow did not come out; the demon star did not appear. Ali 
of these facts had existed owing to the containing of attributes’. The 
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foregoing passage, shows us the author pretending in the name of Fu-Hsi 
and Shen-Nun in order to describe a general view of the Great Harmony. 
The society in its primitive and chaotic stage might not be genuinely as 
what has been described in the book of ‘Huei Nan Tse”’, and still less in 
the coming stage of Tai-Ho; its realization owes entirely to the efforts of 
human energy putting forward rather than to the incidental fate. 


The value of life is not merely confined to achieve a willing and joyful 
life; it is rather to be found in the refinement of life, and the goodness of 
life. A harmonious beauty is not meant a permanent stillness without altera- 
tions; and a harmonious good is not meant a quietness without doing anything. 
By harmony we mean neitker deadness, nor quiescence, nor thoughtlessness, 
nor fatalism. To endeavor for going straight on is the tendency of human 
nature. To Kang Yiu Wei, the hunting of pleasures and the avoiding of pains 
are sources of evolution, and the utmost pleasure and painlessness are the 
ultimate stage of grand union. K’ang endeavors to obtain the extremes, re- 
gards to carriages and boats, eating and drinking, dresses, utensils, bath, and 
enjoyments of incarnating and wandering immortals. (see ‘‘The Treatise 
on Grand Union’’). The ideas, einbodying in his book, seem to surpass what 
a certain American doctor has foreseen that in the future time man shall 
have a tranquil and leisurely life, using neither teeth, nor stomach, nor 
muscles, and what William James forecasts a kind of sweet life on a certain 
lake in which every desire, high or low, will obtain its satisfaction. K’ang, 
finally, imagines that the ultimate goal of man is to become an eternal liv- 
ing, deathless, immortal, and a lifeless, indestructible Buddha. It owes pro- 
bably to the degeneration of his thought during the waning years of his age, 
he has fallen into what Freud calls pleasure-principle and disclosed his ‘‘com- 
plex” hidden in his life, and nothing to be left. His thought is incomparable 
even with Spencer’s evolutionary hedonism and the least in speaking of the 
ideal of Ta-Tung and Tai-Ho. 


What we call harmony comprises not only the identity, but also difference, 
not only the ordinary, but also the extraordinary, not only the quiescence, 
but also movement, and not only the negative, but also positive. It was variety 
and unity, then there is a combination; it has analogy and contrast, and 
then there is a completion. It has master and subordinate, and then there 
is a balance. It has repetition and divergence, and then there is an alterna- 
tion. It has a gradual change in quantity, a sudden transformation in quality, 
and then there is development or creation. If art be in accordance with this 
principle, that is the beauty of sounds, forms, and colors; if morality be in 
agreement with this principle, that is the goodness of character and behavior; 
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if every thing lives in accordance with this principle, that is cosmic harmony 
amongst all living beings. 


In concluding this thesis, we are pound to sum up in a few words: the 
ultimate end of life is harmony; aid and struggle are respectively the posi- 
tive and the negative sides of it; parts help mutually, and co-operate together, 
so to reach a harmonious whole. Those which harmonize are good, and re- 
versely speaking, those which disharmonize are evils. So-called Tai-Ho or 
Ultimate Harmony implies that which approaches nearly to the absolute and 
the highest good.... Is there any moral principle surpassing this one? So far 
it is unknown to us. 


See tne following works: 

Esprias, Les Societes animals, 1877; L. Lanessan, La Lutte Pour 
L’Existence et L’Associetion pour la Lutte, a lecture in April, 
1881; Louis Buchner, Liebe und Liebes-loben in der Tierwelt, 1882; 
H. Drammond, Lowell’s lectures on the Ascent of man, 1849; 
Sutherland, Moral Instincts, its Origin and Development; P. Kropt- 
kin, Muteial Aid, 1902, (Introduction, Conclusion, Chapter I, P. 
12-14, Chapter III, P. 63-64.) 


Note (2) See “Conclusion” in Mutual Aid, (English Translation) 


Note (3) See English Translation of “Ethics, Origin and Development,” 
especiully “Introduction.” 


Note (4) See the following works: 

Sir Charles Walston, Harmonism and Conscious Evolution, 1922; 
Hobhouse, The Rational Good; H. Driesch, Ethical Principles in 
Theory and Prectice, translated into English by W. H. Johnstcn, 
1930; Lossky, The World as an Organic Whole, translated into En- 
glish by N. A. Duddington, 1944; Rarymond, Ethics and Natural 
Law, 1920; McDougall, Ethics and Modern World Problems, 1924; 
J. S. Mackenzie, Fundamenal Problems of Life, 1928; A, Heard, 
The Ascent of Humanity, 1929. 7 


Note (5) See Harmonism and Conscious Evolution, Chapter IV, P. 278. 
‘ 


Note (6) See the Rational Good, Chapter V, P. 69. 
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Note (16) See Raymond’s “Ethics and Natural Law,” P. 13-14. 


Note (17) 


See B. Russell’s “An Outline of Philosophy,” Chapter XXII, P. 
229-232. 


Note (18) See “The Rational Good”, P. 98-99. 
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See Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’. 


See BRR 


See “‘Mutual Aid’’, Chapter III, P. 64-81, and also “The Funda- 
mental Problems of Life,’’ P. 163-165 & P. 357-366. 


(The Essentials of Chu Hsi’s Philosophy). 


See ‘“‘The Rational Good,’’ Chapter VII, P. 132-136. 


See Pinkevich, ‘The New Fducation in the Soviet Russian,’”’ Part 


See “Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History,’’ P. 193 
& P. 198. 


See the 8th Lecture in “Addresses to the German Nation’’. 


See De Hovre, “Philosophy and Education,” Part III, Chapter II, 
P. 273; Deway, ‘“‘German Political Philosophy,”’ P. 110, etc. 


See “‘Studies in History of Political Philosophy,’”’ Part II, P. 320. 
See Preface, in Ethics and some Modern World Problems,” P. 1. 
See “‘The Fundamental Problems of Life,” P. 332, 343, 360, & 370. 
See “Mutual Aid,’? Chapter II, P. 57-59. 

See “‘Mutual Aid,’’ Chapter II, P. 55, 61 & 62. 

See Chapter VI, P. 146-150 


See Sutherland’s Work, from Chapter II to Chapter V, and also 
appendis. 


See “Mutual Aid,’ Chapter II, P. 32. 


Geographical Distribution of the Chinese People 


By Chang Chi-yun ( ) 


I. THE PLAINS (#5007) 


The land forms of China are both complex and complicated. If we sail 
up river from the mouth of the Yangtze, we shall see in its lower reaches 
vast alluvial plains; along the middle reaches hilly regions of some 509 
meters above sea level; in Kweichow and Yunnan provinces plateau of more 
than 1,000 meters; and in the upper reaches in Sikang Province mountainous 
areas of more than 3,000 meters above sea level. In this journey from the 
east to the west, one can gain a rough knowledge of the geographical features 
of China. 


The Chinese nation is composed of a number of branches. The Hans 
(ji) which have assimilated all the other tribes in China originated in the 
plains. This assimilation of the different tribes by the Hans has been com- 
pleted to the extent of more than ninety per cent. According to the statistics 
of 1948, the Hans formed more than 95% of the total population. Therefore, 
they may be said to be the main race in China. The plains are nearly all 
populated by the Hans. In the uplands near the borders there are some 
border tribes, but they hardly number twenty million people. Throughout 
this article, the term Hen race is understood to be based on cultural stan- 
dard rather than racial stock. In the last two thousand years, such tribes as 
Tung Hu (Hie), Tu Chueh (22K), Mongol (th), Tibetan (Pag), Nan 
Mahn and Keo Shan (Mil) have gradually intermingled with the 
Han race. Large numbers of them have learned the Han dialects and adopt- 
ed Han surnames. Most of the fierce alien tribes have long since been assi- 
milated by the Han race. Two prominent features of the Chinese culture 
which are responsible for this assimilation of the other races are two Con- 
fucian precepts. The first is: “In education there is no discrimination” (#% 
42389). The second is: “To be equally kind to all’ (—jR[M-). It was due to this 
generosity that the Han rece has succeeded in assimilating the border tribes 
to form the Chinese nation which has more people than any other nation in 
the world. 
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The Han people were mostly farmers. The Chinese civilization was a 
civilization of the plains. Even today the foundation of China’s economy 
still rests on agriculture. The Chinese are peace-loving people who have 
become what they are through their own historical background and geo- 
graphical factors. 


Ancient Chinese civilization began to take shape during the Chou Dynasty, 
which had its origin on the plains along the Wei River (jf§7k) valley. The Chin 
Dynasty which followed again made use of the resources of the Wei River 
valley to unify China. The biggest service that the Chin people rendered 
was hydraulic engineering. For instance, the irrigation works on the plains 
in Szechwan Province were built by Li Ping (47k) of the Chin Dynasty and 
have been well preserved up to this date. This is still the most fertile dis- 
trict in China. A canal near Kwangsi which connects the Yangtze and the 
Pearl rivers was also built in the Chin Dynasty. The Han race derived its 
name from the Han Dynasty which in turn derived its name from the River 
Han (7k). The Han Chung plain (44°) south of the present Shensi Pro- 
vince was the place where the Han emperors originated. It can thus be 
seen that the Han River became the name of the dynasty, which in turn be- 
came the name of the Chinese race. During the Chin and the Han dynas- 
ties, the Chin (77k) and Wei rivers were joined to form the Cheng and Pai 
canals (@§42), thus transforming the Kwan Chung plains (irh4{RD to a 
fertile valley, which later became the hub of the Han race. This shows 
how important a part the plains have played in the Chinese history. 


Chinese civilization started from inlend and extended gradually toward 
the coast from the northwest to southeast. During the end of the West Tsin 
and North Sung dynasties, when the northern normads rushed south on 
horseback, the Han pcople on the plains were stamped and a great many 
of them escaped to the south. This migration was known in Chinese history as 
“South Crossing’”’ (of the Yangtze River). Some of theseimigrants went 2s 
far south as the plains along the Pearl River Valley and those in the north 
of Heinan Island. The Li tribes (#/K) who hed been living on the island 
had to move up to the mountains. 


After the Middle Ages, northern China had more than once been subjected 
to ravages of war and the water conservation works were damaged. The 
plains on the River Wei suffered worst of all, thus bringing ebout deteriora- 
tion of the North. Because of its superior surroundings, the Yangtze valley 
attracted immigrants from the North and the agricultural civilization there 
surpasssed all the other places in the country. The lower Yangtze delta is 
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the most developed area in modern China and has been taking a leading 
role in modern Chinere culture. 


Due to foreign invasion and fighting in the Middle Ages, the people were 
too much occupied to pey much attention to the development of the im- 
mense plains east of Shenhaikwan (jl). According to historice! records, 
even before the unification of the country in the Chin Dynasty, the influence 
of Yen Kingdom (3) hed extended fer into the Liao River (37) valley in 
the present Lieoning Province, which belonged to China during the Chin and 
Hen dynasties. In the Northwest, the bend of the Yellow River (j/#) in the 
present Suiyuan Province had already been under cultivation by the Han 
people in the same period. Some foreigners who are ignorant of the Chinese 
history often mistake the Northeast and the Northwest to be new Chinese 
territories. 


During and after the Ching Dynasty, Shantung farmers emigrated in 
large numbers to the Northeast to engage in reclamation work. Geographi- 
cally, the Northeast are so closely situated alongside the provinces inside 
the Great Wall that they cannot be regarded as separate entities. The two 
provinces of Shantung and Hopeh are thickly populated. Due to the pressure 
of population, large numbers of people in the two provinces emigrated to 
the Northeast. Before September 18, 1931, when the Japanese started to 
occupy Mukden and other parts of the Northeast, annual emigrants to 
this region averaged one million. Even in a slack year, there were some 
five or six hundred thousand emigrants. In the thirty years before the 
Mukden Incident, population in the Northeast doubled itself. The immigrants 
were re~ponsible for increasing agricultural products and opening up na- 
tural resources. 


The history of Taiwan is closely associated with the history of Chinese 
immigration. With the exception of the one hundred-odd thousand Kao 
Shan or mountain tribesmen, all the residents in Taiwan are immigrants 
from the mainland. In fact, even the mountain tribesmen can trace their 
origin to the same ancestors of the ancient people that populated China’s 
southeast coast along the provinces of Chekiang and Fukien. Large-scale im- 
migration to Taiwan started at the end of the Ming and the beginning of 
the Ching Dynasty, during which large numbers of people came with Cheng 
Cheng-kung (better known to the West as Koxinga). The hardy spirit which 
prompted the pioneers to migrate to Taiwan is inherited by the Taiwan peo- 
ple today. The interior of Taiwan is mountanous. The plains account for only 
one third of the total area; though more than two thirds of the people live 
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thereon. They are crisscrossed with irrigation canals and produce large 
quantities of rice and sugar for export. The western coastal plains are thickly 
populated, and it is here that agriculture is the best developed in the whole 
island. The trend of development in Taiwan is from the south to the north, 
from the plains to the mountains, and from the West Coast to the East Coast. 
The present population is over ten million,"some about one fourth more than 
at the time of the retrocession. In the last ten years people from the main- 
land have immigrated to Taiwan on an unprecedenetd scale. 


II. HILLY LANDS 


Hilly lands attract people only to a slighter extent than the plains, for 
the former abound in hills and valleys and also rivers. Fertile fields and 
flat plains can also be found. Hilly lands are, therefore, not as monotonous 
as the plains. Dr. Sun Yat-sen once spoke of Nanking that there are high 
mountains, plains, and deep waters. All three may concentrate in one dis- 
trict. Hilly lands are different from plateaus and mountainous regions in 
that the valleys there are broad and mountain slopes low and gradual. Wa- 
ter transportation and irrigation are both possible in such districts. High 
mountains are also found locally in hilly lands, but they are much lower 
when compared with those found in the plateaus and mountain areas on the 
China’s borders. Farm production may not be as high in value in the hilly 
lands as in the plains, but it is amply made up by the production of 
fish, salt, lumber, and minerals. Hilly lands in China are as well-known 
for their scenic beauty as for their strategic importance. Such place as May 
Ling (#4), Kweilin (444), Han Ku (§j#), and Chien Ko (@ijRA) are all known 
for their strategic value. Along the coastal area are found many peninsulas, 
islands, straits bays, and harbors which are good both for naval anchorage 
and commercial shipping. The most important of such harbors are Tsingtao 
(##%) in the North China Sea and Amoy (Ff) in the South China Sea. 


Among China’s hilly lands, those in Shantung and Chekiang were the 
first to be developed. From the time of Spring and Autumn to the time of 
Warring States (722-221 B.C.), the Shantung Peninsula belonged to the state 
of Chi (#M@). After Tai Kung (X4) had established the state, Chi ranked 
among the first feudal states of the Chou Dynasty. Its government promoted 
woman handicraft and fishing and salt industry. The country was known 
for its textile industry and supplied the other states of the time with hats, 
belts, shoes, and clothing. Its capital was established at Lin Chi (f§}$§ the pre- 
sent Lin Chi Hsien, Shantung). Here in this big city between the Yellow Sea 
and Pohai and Taishan people from all parts of China foregathered. 
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Shao Hsin, Chekiang, was in ancient times the capital of the country 
of Yueh. Here King Kou Chien of Yueh (#4) spent ten years in accu- 
mulating resources and ten years in training the people so as to defeat Wu 
(42) and become a new nation in the Southeast. 


After Shih Huang Ti of the Chin Dynasty had conquered the whole of 
China, he sent 500,000 men in exile to garrison the five ranges of Nanling 
(#74) that formed the southern borders of his empire. He also had a canal 
dug to connect the Siang (j#]) and the Kwei (#) Rivers, after which the Han 
people penetrated far south of the ranges of Nanling that formed the north- 
ern boundaries of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Emperor Kwang-wu of the Han 
Dynasty sent Ma Yuan (/#) with the title of General Fu Po ({ik}##™) to 
attack Vietnam. All along the route, Ma Yuan established local governments 
(chiun and hsien), built cities, and dug irrigation canals for the people. At 
the present time, there are still some places in Kwangsi Province that are 
called Fu Po in memory of Ma Yuan. 


When Sun Wu (#8) established his capital in Nanking, the Yangtze 
Delta did not amount to much even then. But when East Tsin Dynasty es- 
tablished its capital in Nanking and South Sung Dynasty in Hangchow, the 
South (of Yangtze basin) began to play an important part in Chinese his- 
tory. After this the cultural development along the seacoast of Fukien and 
Chekiang Provinces could match that of the plain; south of the Yangtze River. 
There isa river in Fukien called Tsin (@jr), which derived its name from 
the immigrants that migrated there in the Tsin Dynasty. In Kwangtung 
there is the Han River (&}?), which was named after Han Yui (fm), an 
official of the Tang Dynasty. In Kwangsi, there is the Liu River (jr), 
which was named after Liu Chung-yuan (#)%7t) also of the Tang Dynasty. 
From interesting geographical names such as these we can trace the course 
of the Chinese culture and civilization. 


In the hilly lands of Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces, there are pure 
descendants of the Han people called Hakkar (4% guest family), which 
was the name given by the natives to the immigrants from the Cental Plain 
(now Honan Province). The Hakkars mostly live on the upper reaches 
of the Han River and its tributary the Mai River (#70). The women have 
natural feet, which shows that the Hakkars came before the Five Dynasties 
because it was during this time that Chinese women began to bind their 
feet. This practice of foot-binding became prevalent during the Sung Dynas- 
ty. The Hakkar dialect preserves the ancient tones of the lower Yellow 
River Basin. The people like cleanliness and studies. They are vigorous. 
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Most the men go to make a living in the South Seas, leaving their farms 
and gardens to be tended by women. In Mai Hsien (#§§) seven or eight 
out of ten farmers are women. The cultural level of the Hakkars is high, 
and there is practically no illiteracy. It is, therefore, not without reason 
that the Hakkars are called the creatn of the Chinese nation. 


The hilly lands in Taiwan are located between the plains along the 
West Coast and the mountain ranges in Central Taiwan. Best known among 
these places are Taoyuan (#t), Hsinchu (#7), Miaoli etc. The rivers 
originate in the mountains and flow across the hilly lands and plains {and 
emty themselves into the sea. In these undulating hilly lands are the 
most important orchards and tea nurseries of Taiwan. Because of the good 
irrigation work, farm products are fairly plentiful. Two streams of im- 
migrants came to Taiwan. One was from South Fukien and the other East- 
ern part of Kwangtung Province. South Fukien lies west of the Taiwan 
Strait and includes such places as Chuanchow (i or Tsin Kiang @jp), 
Changchow (j#hj or Lung Chi #i##), etc. The area in eastern Kwangtung is the 
upper reaches of the Han River where the Hakkar immigrants came from. 
Inside this area are Mai Hsien (#§#%) Kwangtung, and Changting (jJ) Fu- 
kien. More immigrants came from South Fukien than from Kwangtung. 
The ratio was five to one. The South Fukienese came early and settled 
mostly along the coastal plains. The Hakkar immigrants came later and 
settled mostly in the hilly lands. 


Another race of people that used to establish themselves in the hilly 
lands were the Tung Hus (ie). They lived in cities and made a living 
by hunting. They were different from the Mongol normads. They origina- 
ted in the hilly lands in the Northeast. The foundations of their cities 
are still extant. The oldest kingdom in the Northeast is Po Hai (#%§), the 
race of which originated from Ning An Hsien (##% or Ning Ku Ta) on the 
upper reaches of the River Mao Tan (4t}}jr). During the reign of Hsuan 
Tsung (*%), the King of Po Hai was ordained by the Tang Emperor and 
the princes of the Kingdom came to Tang to learn the Chinese culture 
and governmental system. The route they traveled lay through the present- 
day Port Arthur and Dairen area. It was through such early contacts with 
the Han people that the Tung Hu tribesmen were able to become strong. 


The Kin (4) or Nu Chen (XB), were the descendants of Po Hai tribes- 
men whose home of origin was Pin Kiang (jr) in the middle of the Sun- 
gari River (@7EID. They came south to conquer North China. They chan- 
ged the capital several times. Finally they established themselves at Pei- 
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ping and then Kaifeng. At the time of South Sung, they divided the rule 
of the country with the Han people. Later they were conquered by the 
Mongols. The Manchus were the descendants of Kin. Their capital was 
first established at Hsin Chin (#3), in the hilly lands 140 kilometers of 
Shenyang (##§§). Later it was moved to Shenyang and then to Peiping, 
when the dynasty title Ching was adopted. During their rule of two hun- 
dred sixty-odd years, the Manchus were assimilated by the Hans and Man- 
churia has now become only a historical name. 


When the Manchus first conquered China, there were many uprisings 
south of the Yangtse River. Most of the insurgents were exiled to Ning 
An, Kirin. Many notables were among the exiles. During the reign of 
Emperor Kang Hsi, Yunnan Province was pacified, and many tribesmen 
there were exiled to Kirin Province. This was an important migration of 
the Chinese race. The development of agriculture in the hilly lands in 
the Northeast was, as on the plains, due to the efforts of the immigrants 
from Shantung. In the hilly lands, however, there were some border 
aborigines living. One of the tribes was called O Lun Chun (Mif@¥* in Little 
Hsirgan Mountains (/)\#¢4. Members of this tribe lived by hunting. The 
Huh Chuh (ff) tribesmen lived by fishing on the lower reaches of the 
Sungari River. 


In some of the inaccessible parts of the hilly lands in South China, there 
still exist some backward tribes. In Chekiang and Fukien border there are 
the Hsiehs (#7), in Kwangsi the Yaos (f), and on Hainan Island the Lis (#), 
all of whom live by hunting or engaging in primitive farming. Generally 
speaking, the Han people predominated in the hilly lands. 


III. PLATEAUS 


The plateaus are higher than both the plains and the hilly lands. An 
elevation of one thousand meters may be considered as a high peak in the 
hilly lands but is really a valley in the plateaus. The weather is cold 
in the high plateaus, and the rivers are rapid. Because of cold weather 
there are few farm products. Because of rapid rivers, there is little water 
transportation. Such places are avoided by plainsmenand are usually sparse- 
ly settled. China’s plateaus are inhabited by the nomadic border races. 


All the big rivers in China--Yangtze, Yellow, Pearl, Liao, and Amur-- 
originate in the plateaus, which are mostly sparsely settled areas inhabited 
by the Miaos, Mongolians, or Tibetans. Most of the plains and hilly 
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lands in China are well settled and systematically governed. But on the 
plateaus in the North and West there are still in existence the federal sy- 
stem of government and the theocrecy. In this vast territory of northwest 
frontier regions the customs and religions are widely different. There are 
Lamas, Muslims, and followers of other religions. 


The Mongolians rose from north of the Gobi desert. Their horsemen 
swept across Asia and Europe to establish an empire of unprecedented size. 
Up to the present time, the Mongolians are still regarded by Westerners as 
representatives of the yellow race. 


The development of the plateans in ancient times started in Shansi Pro- 
vince. Next came the development of the plateaus in Shensi and Kansu. 
The Shansi plateeu consists of a vast valley which is the alluvium of the 
Fen River (¥7k). Shansi is west of the Taihang Mountains (AFI) and 
ezst of the Yellow River. With its back against the mountains and face to- 
ward the river, the State of Tsin (ancient name for Shansi) was the stron- 
gest state during the Spring and Autumn period and the Era of Warring 
States. The army of Tsin penetrated as far south as the Yangtse River 
basin. 


During the Han Dynasty, the capital was established at Changan (## 
now Siking Pas), but heavy garrisons were maintained at Taiyuan (*JM) and 
Yunchung (#1 now Tatung X/A)) to guard against the Hsiung Nu (@m) 
tribes. These places were then located near the frontiers and the inhabitants 
there were warlike. After the Tsin Dynasty had moved south, the five Hu 

tribes fought for the control of China. The Toba (442k) tribesmen started 

in Tai Tu (4t# Tatung) and established the so-called Northern Dynasty to 
fight against the South Dynasty. The later dynasties, Chou, Chi, Sui, and 

Tang also were established on this foundation. During the Tang Dynasty, 

China’s culture and military exploits attained unprecedented heights. The 

main factor responsible was undoubtedly the fusion of the Han and the Hu 

races. 


Taiyuan Hsien, known as Tsinyang (4) in ancient times, is located 
north of the Tsin River, a tributary of the Fen River. During the Tang 
Dynasty, a large northern capital was established here. After Sung had con- 
quered Northern Han, the place was sacked to prevent it from being used 
again as the capital for insurgents. The provincial capital was moved toa 

town called Tang Ming (A¥34}%) fifteen kilometers from the original site, 
which is the present capital, Yangchu Hsien (dh). of Shansi Province. 
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During the Sung Dynasty, Shangsi was still known for its high level of 
culture. After the dynasty had moved south, the place lost its prestige. 
During the Ching Donasty, the Shansi bankers exercised great influence over 
the economy of the whole country. At the height of their development, they 
showed the genius of the Han people on the plateau. Now the Shansi banks 
have given place to the modern banks, but the Shansi merchants are still 
operating in Mongolia and Sinkiang. The reclamation work in the Yellow 
River bend (jf) is also carried on by immigrants from Shansi. In the fu- 
ture development of the Northwest, the people of Shansi Province should 
play an important part because they are hardy. skilled in trade, and adapted 

, to the conditions of the plateaus in the Northwest. 


Chin Cheng (45% now Lanchow) has since ancient time been a strategic 
place in the Shensi and Kansu plateau. During the Han Dynasty, the sons 
of good families in Pei Ti (jt#), in the north of the Chin River (7), 
played an important part in the exploitation of the border areas. Lanchow 
is situated on the upper reaches of the Yellow River. Here different races 
are mixed together. 


From the Han to the beginning of the Ching Dynasty, most of the im- 
portant border races were found in the northern part of the country and 
from there southward to the immediate areas both inside and outside of 
the Great Wall. The whole Chinese history was about the incessant strug- 
gles between, and the assimilation by, the Has engaged mostly in farming 
and the northern normads engaged in pasture and hunting. At the present 

_ time, the areas west of Lanchow are still inhabited by the four races--Hans, 

Muslims, Mongols, and Tibetans, of whom the former two are engaged in 

farming and the latter two are still normads. The Hans still are the most 

active of the four branches. 


The Mongolian plateau breeds fine horses. From the time of Hsiun Nu to 
the time of Genghis Khan, the cavalry from this area dominated the northern 
part of the country. ‘Coming south to graze their horses’”’ was an expression 
synonymous to the invasion of Central China by the northern tribes. During 
the Chin and the beginning of the Han Dpnasty, Hsiung Hu (of the Turkish 
race) became Strong. By straining the resources of his country, Emperor Wu 
of the Han Dynasty (%ét7#) had succeeded in conquering the territory south 
of Gobi desert. It was said that after the Hsiung Nus had lost the Yin Moun- 
tains ({2), they would weep each time they passed by the area. After the 
fall of the Hsiun Nus, Wu Huan (6) and H3ien Peh (%#%), all of the Tung 
Hu race, grew in power. Toba of the Northern Wei Dynasty (iq@iR#%) was 
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the descendant Hsien Peh. He moved his capital from Pin Cheng (4% now 
Tatung) to Loyang (4) and assimilated the Chinese culture. There ex- 
ists today the Yun Kang caves (Zfj4@%M) north of the city of Tatung in 
which are found fine Buddhist statues carved in the Northern Wei Dynasty. 
The Tu Chueh (2% or Turks) race rose 2fter the fall of Northern Wei. 
Emperors Tai Tsung and Keo Tsung (HARE) Of the Tang Dynasty conquer- 
ed Tu Chueh. In this, he showed that the military exploit of Tang was 
compareble to that of the Han Dynasty. After the Hsiun Nus had been de- 
feated by the Hans they migrated west to Europe and became Hungarians. 
After the Tu Chueh people had been defeated by Tang, they moved to Asia 
Minor and Europe and established themselves in Turkey. Though they had 
not ruled over China before they migrated, they were far more successful 
when they branched out and established a new country in enother continent. 

The Uigurs (#) are a branch of the Tu Chuehs. They used to inhabit 
Outer Mongolia. In the Tang Dynasty they moved to Sinkiang and embraced 
Mohammedanism. The Moslems now inthe Northwest are their descendants. 


In the time of North Sung Dynasty, the Kitan (42)}) or Liaos came to 
power. They rose from the upper reaches of the Liao River and established 
their capital at Lin Huang (fg} now Lin Tung Hsien RR Jehol) - They 
later moved to Peiping and moved their borders as far south as the Pei Kou 
River (43), a tributary of the Ta Ching River (Aj7##1). Most Westerners 
now call this country China, but to the inhabitants in western Asia and 
eastern Europe, China is known as Cathay, a variation of Kitan. 


The Kitan Tartars were conquered by the Kin (¢) or Nu Cheng (*j§). 
The latter again were conquered by the Mongols (34244) who came to China 
to found the Yuan Dynasty (3t#)). The Mongols were a mixtured of the 
Tungustic and Tu Chueh races. With the rise of Genghis Khan, the Mon- 
golian horsemen swept over Asia and Europe. In China they came south to 
conquer first the Chin and then the Sung Dynasty and established Yuan some 
seven hundred years ago, the biggest empire in the world’s history. The 
Mongolian were new comer of normadic races, but their army was known 
far and wide. Their empire lasted only one hundred years,. After Tai Tsu 
of Ming Dynasty (HAA) had recovered the Chinese territory, the Mongo- 
lians retreated outside of China Proper and resumed their tribal life. Em- 
peror Kang Hsi of the Ching Dynasty (j## 77) conquered Outer Mongolia 
and all the territory north of the Gobi desert came under China’s rule. The 
Chinese stationed a minister in Urga (iff), a general at Uliassutai (REx 
##2) with jurisdiction over Tannu Ola (#532), and a counselor at Kob- 
do 
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Toward the end of the Ming Dynasty, Lamaism (3%) was introduced 
into Mongolia from Tibet, and many Mongolians embraced it. The Manchu 
emperors in the Ching Dynasty made use of the religion to rule over the 
Mongolians. The result was that both Mongolians and Tibetans embraced 
the same religion, which was different from Mohammedanism embraced by 
the people in Sinkiang near by. In the Northwest plateau, religion exerted 
strong influence over the inhabitants. Because of the religious influence, 
the Mongolians studied Tibetans sutras and classics to the neglect of their 
own language. 


Modern Mongolians inhabit the area extending from Khingan Mountains 
(4) in the east to the Tsaidam Basin (424th) inthe west. They are 
divided into two branches: the Khalkhas (jr) or Tartars (###1) during 
Ming Dynasty, in the east who live mostly on the Mongolian plateau and 
the Eleuts (44%) in the west who inhabit Kobdo, Ninghsia, Chinghai, and 
Sinkiang. The Jehol Province has developed very rapidly and is inhabited 
by a mixture of the Mongolian and Han races. All through the province 
there are Han immigrants who come into contact with other Han immigrants 
to the Northeast. The Hans in Heilungkiang have reached Khingan Moun- 
tain, but few have reached west of the range. Thus the Mongolian plateau 
is still the home of the Mongolian normads. 


Immigrants from Suiyuan and Charhar Provinces reach only the southern 
part of the plateau, and Yin Shan is the dividing line between the Han 
and the Mongolian races. Where hsien governments have been established, 
there are usually more Hans than Mongolians. Where the two races live 
by each other, some Mongolians may have given up their normal life and 
engaged in farming. Intermarriage is common under the circumstances. 


There are some Hans who have migrated to Outer Mongolia. They came 
mostly from Shansi and Hopei. Most of the Mongolians are still normads. 
Formerly, trade was mostly in the hands of the Hans. After the inde- 
pendence of Outer Mongolia, the ‘influence of the Han traders jhave fallen 
off and the Russians have taken their place. In the Sino-Soviet agreement 
of 1924, the Soviet Union nominally acknowledged Chinese sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia but they had in fact fastened a tighter grip over the territory. 
After the Yalta agreement, they have transformed the territory to be a 
Soviet satellite. Now that the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 has been declared 
null and void by the Chinese government, the recovery of the sovereignty 
and territory of Outer Mongolia is onc of most important objectives of the 
Free Chinese Government. 
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The Chinghai plateau (4%) has in the last two thousand years been 
inhabited by the Chiangs (5¢), Huais (Gf), Turfans (H:#), and Mongolians. 
The Chiangs or Fans were the native of Chinghai and southwest of Kansu. 
They belonged to the Tibetan race. Turfans were a branch of the Chiangs. 
In ancient times, the valleys along the tributaries of the Yellow River—the 
Tao (k7k) and Huang (#7k)—were all inhabited by the Chiangs. When the 
Great Wall was built in the Chin Dynasty, it started from Lin Yao (EX), 
Kansu, for no other reason than to keep the Chiangs out. During the Han 
Dynasty, the government troops actually reached the valleys of the Tao and 
Huang. During the Wei and Tsin Dynasties, Tu Yu Hwun (t¢j#) of the 
Hsien Peh race took his tribesmen to the west of Lung Shan (Hijlj) and oc- 
cupied the territory now known as Chinghai. This was the begining of the in- 
vasion of Chinghai by alien races. During the Sui and Tang Dynasties, the 
Hsien Peh race became weak and the Turfans became strong. The Tu Yu 
Hwun tribesmen migrated to the interior to keep away from them. 


At the height of their power, the Turfans occupied Tibet, Chinghai, 
southwest of Kansu, and Sungpan (#47) in Szechwan Province. This was the 
time when they placed all the territories inhabited by their race under one 
government. Toward the end of the Tang Dynasty, they began to fall in 
power, and the different tribes became divided. After the Kin and Yuan 
Dynasties has arisen, the Turfans became their subjects. But no outsiders 
could settle in Chinghai. At the beginning of the Ching Dynasty, the West 
Mongolians invaded and conquered Chinghai bit by bit. Some of them even 
went south of the Yellow River. This was the second time when alien races 
invaded Chinghai. The Turfans fled to distant places to get away from 
the invading Mongolians. Generally the Yellow River served as the divid- 
ing line between the invaders and the invaded. During the reign of Emperor 
Yung Cheng (#iF), Chinghai was conquered by the Chinese and a minister 
was sent there to be stationed at Sining (f§%#). The Mongolians were gov- 
erned by banners. The Turfans were governed by native chiefs. Each year 
the government called a meeting around the shore of Lake Chinghai (Ko- 
konor) where attempts were made to test the loyalty of the people toward 
the government. After the reign of Emperors Chia Ching (8) and Tao 
Kuang Git), the Turfans became strong and the Mongolians weak. The 
former crossed the Yellow River to invade the latter, and the Mongolians 
retreated to the southern slope of the Chilian Mountains and the Tsaidam 
basin and all the fertile lands on the shores of Lake Chinghai which grew 
grass were seized by the Turfans. 


The Mongolian tents are gray and round; those of the Turfans are black 
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and rectangular. They are easily distinguishable. The Turfans believe Lamai- 
sm, which is the Tibetan form of Buddhism started inthe Tang Dynasty. In 
the Ming Dynasty, Tsongkapa (3<*%*F) introduced reform into the religion and 
started the formation of the Yellow sect. The influence of the reformed re- 
ligion epreed fer into Mongolia, where meny temples were established and 
the monks wielded strong political power. The Lama temple has since become 
the center of activity inthe Tibetan community. Large numbers of Tibetans 
are intermingling with the other people in the west of the Teo River in 
Kansu Province. The Lama temple in Hsia Ho Hsien (@7 Labrary) is 
an important place of worship to the Tibetans races in the Northwest. 


The upper reeches of the Yellow River is the place where most Chinese 
races intermingle. The Muslims inhabit an area between the Mongolians 
and Tibetans. They have adopted the lenguage, dress, and living hzbits of 
the Hans and are called Han Muslims. Due to the differences in religion, 
there is often great hostility between them andthe Hans. During the Ching 
Dynasty, they started several uprisings in Kansu, the most violent of which 
was the one started in the reign of Emperor Tung Chih ([jj§4) when the 
whole province was devastated. Even after the establishment of the Re- 
public, the Muslims still made trouble. 


The center of the area where Chinese Muslims inhabit may be divided 
by the Shensi-Kansu highway into the south and the north groups. The 
south, which is the bigger, group live in Lin Hsia (f§@ Hochow jy)/), Lin Tan 
(i Tao Chow Shun Hua (f(b) and Sining (f§#). Thecenter of this 
group is Lin Hsia. The northern group live in Pin Ling (43), Ku Yuan 
(HR), Chin Tsi (¢f} and Ninghsia, which is its center. The Muslims that. 
live in Shun Hwa of Chinghai Province, were immigrants from Hami (3%) 
in the beginning of Ming Dynasty. 


After the Muslim uprising during the reign of Emperor Tung Chih, the 
Hans and Muslims were segregated. The latter were quartered outside of 
the cities. In the Northwest, the Hans are called “Ta Chiao’’ (A®%) and 
the Muslims “‘Hsiao Chiao’ (Jj). The mosques are called Ching Chen 
Shih (ies). The Muslim religious tracts are written in Arabic. The 
Muslims are also engagedin farming. They are martial, gregarious, capable, 
Skilled in trading, and disposed to be knigat-errants. They form a very 
important part of the Northwest military. 


The Yunnan and Kweichow plateau in the Southwest began to become 
civilized during the Yuan and Ming Dynasties, which was much later than 
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the hilly lands in northern Kwangtung and Fukien. From ancient times, 
the plateau was inhabited by the so-called Southern Barbarians. The latter 
were divided into many tribes, of which the Tien (jt now capital of Yunuan 
Province) and Yeh Lang (#88 now Tsun Yih Hsien @3¢%%, Kweichow) were 
the biggest. Though the Tien tribesmen were descendants of the people of 
Chu (##), they were assimilated by the Southern Barbarians. Emperor Wu 
of the Han Dynasty conquered the barbarians in the Southwest and es- 
tablished Yihchow (4) meaning an additional chow), that is, a new territory 
in Southwest China. This was the first time when both Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow came into the Chinese jurisdiction. After the reign of Emperor Hsuan 
Tsung (&5) of the Tang Dynasty, Yihchow was conquered by Nan Shao 
and became olien territory. 


Yunnan first became a Chinese province in the Yuan Dynasty and Kwei- 
chow in the Ming Dynasty. The Hans in the two provinces were mostly 
immigrants from the middle and lower Yangtse basin during the Ming and 
Ching Dynasties or people who went there as camp followers. A great in- 
termingling of races has been going on, and Kwuoyu or standard national 
language prevails. The inhabitant of Kunming (5A) to Chui Chin (fh), 
Yunnan, are mostly descendants of immigrants who migrated there from 
Nanking at the beginning of the Ming Dynasty. This is different from the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien where there are a multiplicity of local 
dialects not understandable by outsiders. 


The Miao (4) tribes inhabit mostly Kweichow; though there are a num- 
ber of them in Yunnan. Some of Yunnan people are Muslims who went 
there when the Yuan emperor invaded Tali (KH). The Miaos make a living 
by cultivating farms in the mountains. Their farming knowledge is rudi- 
mentary. They live on glutinous rice. Wealth is reckoned in terms of 
water buffaloes. Their houses are built of stone. They produce some wood 
called Miao wood exported to Kwangsi province. The Miaos are of many 
tribes designated by the color of their clothing. There are five major tribes— 
the Red Miaos are found in eastern Kweichow and the west cornor of Hu- 
nan, the Green Miaos and White Miaos in central Kweichow, the Black Miaos 
in southeastern Kweichow. The Hua (spotted) Miaos are the most widely 
scattered; they can be found from Kweiyang westward to the eastern part 
of Yunnan. There are also the Chung Kia ((f#é) tribes related to the Shan 
race in Yunnan who are found in the valleys. There is a saying among the 
Kweichow people which says, ‘‘High mountain Miao, water side Chung Kia.” 
At the beginning of the Ching Dynasty, several attempts were made to con- 
vert the tribesmen in the Southwest provinces to be regular citizens and the 
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territory inhabited by the local tribes was demarcated into administrative 
units. The Miaos rose in rebellion on several occasions. Their forces were 
mostly concentrated in the southern part of Kweichow. The uprisings were 
put down only efter years of fighting. But the mines developed by the Hans 
had mostly b2en destroyed during the uprisings. The civilizing irfluence 


of the Hans has been going on in the Yunnan-Kweichow plateau up to this 
day. 


IV. MOUNTAINOUS LANDS (aj (l 


Mountainous areas can be found in both the hilly lands and the pla- 
teaus, but they are different from the mountain areas under considera- 
tion due to differences in height and the extensiveness of the wrea. A peak 
of two thousand meters such as Hoh Shan (# lj) in Anhwei Province is 
considered as the highest in the hilly lands. Again, a peak of three 


thousand meters such as the Wu Tai Shan (#.%{\)) in Shansi Province is 
also considered as the highest in the plateau. But in the mountain areas 
under consideration consist of endless ranges of lofty mountains and steep 
peaks, such as Omei (iggy) in Szechwan and Tai Peh (Ail) in Shensi, 
the average height of which is well above three thousand meters. Other 
well-known mountains in the border districts vary from four to seven 
thousand meters. The Saint Mother Peak (#4 Everst) of the Snow Hall 
Range (@/i%\lj Himalayas) in Tibet towers 8,800 meters above sea level is 
considered as the highest peak in the world. In the summer the peaks of 
the Snow Hall Range always float above cloud seas and the Saint Mother 
Peak appears to be only one of the islands in the cloud seas. 


Tai Peh Mountains are the center of the Chinling Range. The peaks 
are always covered with snow except in the summer. Tai Hua (4%), or 
Hua Shan (#€\l)) a branch of the Chinling Range, is 2,800 meters above sea 
level. It looks down on the Wei River valley by sheer cliffs. Tai Hua is 
the highest peak among the five celebrated mountains in China Proper. 
Famous mountains in China are found in both the hilly lands and the 
mountain areas. Those in the former are known for their beauty; those in 
the latter for their grandeur. 


The mountains in the hilly lands are scattered apart. such as those 
found in the Szechwan basin. Most of these are isolated and separated 
from each other. They form no great range of any kind. The shape of 
mountains On the plateau ars not symmstrical, such as, Taihang (AF) 
and Ta Chin (k,l) or Yin Shan (i). As was mentioned before, these 
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mountains look lofty from below, but on reaching the top one would find 
flat planes. In the mountainous areas mountains are usually characterized 
by two parallet ranges—one in the north, one in south. Mountain 
mist and snow peaks run for a thousand li. The main peak and the 
ranges pile endlessly one upon the other insuch a way as to command peo- 
ple’s awe. In the south part of Tibet there are Himalayas and Transhima- 
layas In the southern Sinkiang province there are Kunlun (#4 
and Tien Shan (Kil). In the northern Sinkiang province there are Tien 
Shan and Altai In Kobdo there are Altai and Tanu (ff In 
Tannu Tuva there are Tannu and Sanyan (#7\l|). In the northwest of 
Kansu Province or Kansu corrider, there are the Chilian (jipjijl)) and Lung 
Shou mountain (#f4{l)) facing each other. In the southwest of Shensi in 
the upper reaches of the Han River, there are Chinling (#24) and Pa Shan 
(Ei) facing each other. Most of these opposing mountains are nearly 
matched in height and form a characteristic of the mountainous areas. In 
Sikang and Yunnen Provinces there are ranges that run from south to 
north. Several big rivers originate from here and form characteristic 
geographical features of Southwest China. 


Two thirds of the land area of Taiwan Province are mountains, of 
which those over one thousand meters form one third of the total land area. 
High peaks in central and eastern Taiwan are mostly over three thousand 
meters. The Jede Mountain (jl)) with its 3,950 meters is the highest peak 
in Southeast China. It derives its name from the fact that in the winter 
its snowy peak looks like jade at a distance. The mountain ranges in Tai- 
wan run from northeast to southwest parellelly. The area between them 
forms the highland of Taiwan. The waterfalls from the mountains generate 
cheap electricity which contributes greatly to the prosperity of Taiwan. 


The weather in the mountain area is varied. Sometimes the southern 
and northern side of a mountain will make a great deal of difference in 
temperature and humidity. Even on the same slope the difference in altitude 
will meke great difference in temperature and scenery. Generally, the foot of 
the mountain is farm land; the next level is forest; the next grazing grass; 
the next is the snow line above which snow never melts. Therefore, often- 
times there are in the same mountain plants of the Arctic Zone, Temperate 
Zone, and Tropical Zone. Many well-known mountains in West Yunnan are 
of this nature. Turfan (H:4%%) in Sinkiang is a depresion below sea level 
and is the lowest place in China. It is the hottest place in China during 
summer and was known in former times as the Fire Land (kN), a sharp 
contrast to the glaciers and ice fields in the high mountains. 
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The waterways in the interior mountainous areas are very complicated. 
Some of them go east and empty themselves in the Pacific; some go south 
and empty themselves in the Indian Ocean; and some go north to the Arctic 
Ocean. At the headwaters, they 2re near neighbors; but they empty them- 
selves thousands of miles away from each other. The southern part of 
Sinkiang Province is not connected with the three river systems mentioned 
above. It is the inland drainage or the salt lake district of the Asia continent. 
There is practically no rain in this area. But in the surrounding moun- 
tains rainfall is plentiful. The local inhabitants depend on melted snow 
for water. Therefore, where there is mountain spring there is gardening. 
Where there is no water, the place will become a desert. The farms pro- 
duce rice, wheat, silk, cotton, melons, fruits, skins, and feathers, just as 
any fertile land. The deserts are mostly uninhabited. 


‘The mountainous area exerts a great influence on the distribution of po- 
pulation. Chinling (#4) is the first among the mountainous areas to be 
developed. The name Chinling may mean a broad or a strict sense. The 
broad sense includes Kansu in the west and Anhwei in the east. This area 
includes all the divides of the rivers belonging the Yangtse and the Yellow 
River basins. Another name for this area is Pehling (ji4). A strict sense 
of the term includes only the mountain area lying between the Wei and Han 
Rivers south of Shensi Province. The width of this area is from one hundr- 
ed to one hundred thirty kilometers. For the purpose of this article the 
narrower sense is used. (West from Shensi, Chinling is a plateau; east from 
Shensi Chiling is hilly.) Its slopes are steep on the Wei River side, but 
they rise more slowly on the Han River side. In the upper reaches of the 
Han River there are immense mountains and valleys. Peaks and cliffs pile 
On each other. Deep gorges and secluded valleys are plentiful. The Pa 
Mountains (f\l)) are located on the border of the Szechwan and Shensi. 
They face Chinling in the north. Their branches running north nearly en- 
counter the branches of Chinling running south. Therefore, with the ex- 
ception of the Han Chung plain (j&rh4{D, the valley on the upper reaches 
of the Han River is narrow and.there are many rapids. ‘The plains of Han 
Chung are a kind of inland plain. The soil there is extremely fertile. It is 
to be regretted that the area is so small. As mentioned before, the Han race 
derived its name here. 


Chinling to China is like what the Alps is to Europe. Since Chin and 
Han roads have been hammered out of the mountains to connect the ancient 
capital Changan with Chengtu, Szechwan, and Siangyang, (3€4), Hupeh. This 
in addition to the fact that the River Han may be navigated up to Han 
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Chung were the factor mainly responsible for the unification of the coun- 
try. Therefore, though the mountainous areas of Chinling have but limited 
agricultural value, they have made special contribution to the country in 
some other ways. 


In developing the Northwest, the Han Dynasty first secured the territory 
on the slopes of the Chilien Mouatain (jifs#jlj). In the counties northwest of 
Kansu Province, such as, Kanchow (if), Liangchow Suchow (iH), 
and An Si (#9), endless mountain ranges run from northwest to southeast. 
Those south of Kanchow and Liangchow are called Chilien Mountains, or 
South Mountains. Those in the north are called Ho Li Mountains (¢#j\)) 
and Lung Shou Mountains (#7 |), or North Mountains. The south and the 
north ranges are parallel to each other, separated by a wide plain known as 
Ho Si Corridor (j{P¥ks#; Ho Si means west of the yellow River). The lat- 
ter place was formerly inhabited by Hsiung Nu. Emperor Wu of the Han 
Dynasty sent a general to conquer the Chilien Mountains (main peak south 
of Suchow) and Yien Chih (Sx lj south of San Tan Hsien jljJ+# and estab- 
lished Chang Yen (#8; Kanchow) and Wu Wei (mM Liangchow) counties. 
After the Hsiung Nu tribes had retreated to the Gobi desert, China’s road 
to the west was opened. The Emperor also built a long wall of four hundr- 
ed kilometers from the present Suchow to Yumen (f"} to protect his forces. 
Yumen was the center from which people of the Han Dynasty explored and 
developed the areas in the Western Regions (Pym). 


Ho Si Corridor is the artery of China’s communication with the West. 
Before the sea routes were opened, the main routes for China’s trade and 
cultural exchange with India, Middle East, and Europe lay through here. 
The corridor lies between the Gobi desert in Mongolia and Chinghai plateau. 
It start from Kansu and extends into Sinkiang Province like a long avenue. 
The water from melted snow is used for irrigation by the garrison troops. 
At the height of power of the Han and Tang Dynasties, important garrison 
towns were maintained in Kanchow and Liangchow, where there were large 
areas of garrison farms and well stocked granaries. Though there had been 
repeated vicissitudes and dynastic changes, the Han people have up to the 
present been holding this place. It still serves as the hub of communication 
in the Northwest. 


In the southern part of Sinkiang Province, there are Tien Shan in the 
north and Kunlun Mountains in the south, both of which are more than three 
thousand meters above sea level. In between them is the Tarim River (42% 
AW).The basin in the center may divided into three zones. In the center is 
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the desert. Along the foot of the mountains there is a belt of gravels and 
rocks. In between is fertile valley in which are found gardens, villages and 
cities. 


During the Han Dynasty there were more than thirty states in Tarim 
Basin. The people lived in cities and possessed farms and houses. There- 
fore, they were different from the normads of Hsiung Nu. The states vari- 
ed in size from having a population of several tens of thousand to only a 
few hundred. They were all located in the fertile valley. The Hans ruled 
over the Western Regions for more than one hundred years with Wu Lai 
City (+t now Ku Cheh jf) as the center. This area is connected with 
Ho Si Corridor. In ancient times these two places were the link between 
China and the West. Chinese culture went through here to Iran and India. 
After Wei and Tsin Dynasties, China was in turmoil and the people were 
too much occupied to go west, but Buddhism from India came east without 
interruption. After having been divided for three hundred years, China was 
again unified. The Tang Dynasty again witnessed an era of outward ex- 
pansion, and Central Asia now belonging to Soviet Russia and Iran all be- 
came Chinese territory. It was during this time that Mohammedism was 
introduced into Sinkiang from Arabia. People in the Tarim Basin embraced 
it. 


It is here that most of Chinese Muslims are found. As most of them 
wear white turbans, they are called Turbened Muslims. Some of the 
Muslims migrated to Kansu where they adopted the language and dress of 
the Hans. They still keep their religion and are called Han Muslims. The 
latter are also found in Sinkiang. Some Hans are also found in Tarim 
Basin. In the latter place it is not infrequent that two cities, one Han and 
one Muslim, are found side by side. The Hans number less than one fifth 
of the total population in Sinkiang, but they exert strong influence political- 
ly and commercially. 


The Northern part of Sinkiang Province is called Dzungarian Basin (%# 
Hat). The Altai Mountains rises in its north, and the high peaks of 
Tien Shan in its south. The center of the basin is only one hundred me- 
ters above sea level. West of Tihwa, the Tien Shan ranges parallel each 
other, forming the valley of Ili River (###jy). There are a large number 
of races inhabiting northern Sinkiang, including Hans, Muslims, Mongoliens 
and Kazaks. Among the Muslims there are the Han Muslims and Turban- 
ed Muslims. The various uprisings in Sinkiang were all caused by the fric- 
tion between the Hans and the Muslims. In addition there are Manchus who 
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are descendants of the troops that went there. There are not many of them, 
and most of them are assimilated by the Hans. At the beginning of the 
Ching Dynasty, the Mongolians were the most powerful. Dzungaria is name 
of a Mangolian tribe. They‘had Ili as the center. During the reign of Em- 
peror Chien Lung (%), Ili was conquered by the Manchus and the Mongo- 
lians became weakened. There are also Kazaks tribes men who lead the same 
normadic life as Mongolians but they are Muslims and have the same langu- 
age and writing as the Turbaned Muslims. In the Altai Mountains they and — 
the Mongolians live together. As they were strong and the Mongolians weak, 
there are incessant disputes between these two race. 


Beyond the Altai Mountains there are Kobdo and Tannu Tuva, both of 
which are mountainous areas and are different from the Mongolian plateau. 
The natives of Kobdo are West Mongolians and are of the same stock as the 
Chinghai Mongolians. The Tannu Tuvens are in reality 2 mixture of the 
Monrgolians and Tu Chuehs. They live in the valley and pay attention to 
farming. As a result of Soviet aggression in China, both Kobdo and Tannu 
Tuva are, like Mongolia, separated from China. 


Tihwa on the northern slope of Tien Shan is the capital of Sinkiang Pro- 
vince and the center of the Han race in that area. Inthe middle of the reign 
of Emperor Chien Lung of the Ching Dynasty, Sinkiang was opened for set- 
tlement and divided into political divisions. The Han people were cncourag- 
ed to settle there. As a result, the place was culturally more developed 
than either Mongolia and Tibet. At the beginning of the reign of Emperor 
Kwang Hsu (¢#), Sinkiang was again pacified and converted into a pro- 
vince. Large number of Hans went to settle there with the troops. In the 
Dzungarian Basin there are immense areas of fertile soil fit for cultivation. 
But it was scantily settled. There is an unusually good prospect for setile- 
ment. 


The development of the mountain areas in the Southwest also started in 
Han Dynasty, but up till the present there are still tribesmen living in va- 
rious mountain areas. The mountain ranges run perallelly from north to 
south. Several river valleys also run the same way. Most noticeable among 
these are the Yangtse, the Brahmaputra, (#&ji7i7r) and the Nu (ID 
Rivers. The rivers in this area run in rapids and are all unnavigable. The 
border area of Yunnan Province is known for its complexity of races and 
dialects. 


The weather in the mountains in the northern part of Yunnan Province 
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is very cold. The mountain tops are covered with snow all the year round. 
The southern part of the province is composed of low valleys where the 
weather is very hot. The place produces two crops a year. Therefore, the 
races on the western borders of Yunnan Province may be divided into two 
groups according to their mode of living as follows: 


Highland people live on high mountain slopes at an average of more 
than 1,500 meters above sea level. They plant crops which are resistant to 
drought. They engage in hunting to supplement their insufficiency in food. 
They are called barbarians by the Hans. Kachins (BAgK A) live mostly in the 
Kiang Sin Po (204%) region in western Yunnan. Ko Ko ({R4 or Lo Lo 
(HERE) tribes live in the Ta Liang Shan (ARI) district of Sikang Province. 


Some also live in Yunnan Province. Aside from hunting, they also engage 
in farming on the mountains. 


Typical of the tribes who live in low river valley is the Shan (##A) or 
Pai Yi (4%), or Pei Yi (4%). In the lower reaches of the River Nu, the 
surface of the river drops to 750 meters ebove sea level end enters tropical 
zone. The Shans of this region plant peddy rice for a living. Outside of 
their villages, there are often bamboo groves, palm trees, and banana trees. 
The Shans once established a state of their own and are counted as the 
most progressive among the border aborigines of the Southwest. 


The western part of Yunnan Province has been in communication with 
China since the beginning of the Han Dynasty. Here was established the 
Yung Chang County (xi now Pao Shan Hsien fli). But the natives 
were sometimes submissive and sometimes rebellious. Chu Ko Liang (#3575) 
conquered the Nan Mahn (#/#) tribesmen and made use of the resources of 
their land to fight against north China from Szechwan. His theory of stra- 
tegy is to attack the heart instead of the town. The result was that the 
Mahn aborigines became devoted to him and never revolted. Among the 
aborigines of Kiang Sin Po, there are still temples established for the wor- 


ship of Chu Ko Liang, where the aborigines go to worship twice a year—in 
the spring and autumn. 


After the middle of the Tang Dynasty, the territory in the west of Yun- 
nan Province was conquered by Nan Shao (#j##. The descendants of chief 
Moong (35) of Nan Shao reigned over the different aborigines for some 
three hundred years. The country was conquered by Kublai Khan of the 
Yuan Dynasty. When the emperor conquered Tali, the Muslims came with 
him. So there are now descendants of these Muslims in Yunnan. During 
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the Yuan Dynasty, Yunnan Province and the mountainous areas in the 
Southwest again became part of China. 


At the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, many people south of the Yang- 
tse River went with the army to attack Yunnan. Toward the end of the 
Ming Dynasty, noblemen and people of renown went into voluntary exile 
with Emperor Kwei (##) to Yunnan. Therefore, the cultural level of West 
Yunnan became very high. Most of the Hans in West Yunnan lived in 
places about one thousand three or four hundred meters above sez. level for 
the benefit of the cool climate. The highland aborigines lived farther up, 
while the low valley Shans lived further down. In living between the abori- 
gines, the Hans brought about some changes inthem. For instance, the Shan 
women of the Lan Chong (fi@?r or Mekong) valley likes to take in Han 
men as husband to live in the family. Thus the Hens and Shan gradually 
became assimilated. 


In the mountain gorges in the Southwest, there is no vast plein of any 
sort suitable for farming by the Han people. But there are occasional small 
plains situated in the upper reaches of the tributaries of a big river, such 
as, Tengyueh (i) and Yung Chang (x&). The Han people live in these 
places of fairly high altitude. Their villages and their seemingly endless 
paddy fields look very much like those in the Yangtse valley. In the moun- 
tains along the Yunnan and Burma borders, there are many wide plains. 
But they are low and damp and infested with malariae. Only the Shans live 
in such places. The two cities of Lungling (#i#) and Ssumao (>) are 
the places where the Hans and Shans intermingle. 


Sikang Province is the place where the Hans and Tibetans intermingle. 
The Hans form about one seventh of the total population. In the eastern 
hsiens continuous to Szechwan Province, the Hans form by fer the larger 
proportion of the population. Thus, in Kangting Hsien, the Hans form three 
fifths and the Tibetans two fifths of the population. Because of the high 
altitude of the province, most Han live in the low valleys. The Tibetans 
or natives of Sikang mostly live on the plateau. Descendants of mixed 
marriages live in between and engage in agriculture and cattle breeding. 
Lamaism become prevalent in Sikang. The dialects and customs of the 
Sikang natives and Tibetans have become fused, but there are still lines of 
demarcation. The race living west of Hu Tan Ta Mountain (f¥}}l)) is 
known as Chuang Pa (j@F); that living east of the same mountain is known 


as Kang Pa (FE). 
Tibetans are found in Sikang, Chinghai, Szechwan, the border of Kan- 
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su, and mostly in Tibet. Lhasa (47) was formorly Lo So City (#8323%) of the 
Turfans of the Tang Dynasty. The Turfans at this time were so strong 
that Emperor Tai Chung of Tang gave Princess Wen Cheng GzR2A+) of the 
royal family to wed the king of Turfan. From then on the Turfans often 
asked permission to send young students to Tang to study. They imported 
from China silkworm cocoons, ways of brewing, water mills, and ways of 
making ink and paper. Therefore, Tibetan culture contains a large element 
of Han culture. The relation between the Hans and the Tibetans was that 
of the relation between brother-in-laws. Tibet retained its independence 
until the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi of the Ching Dynasty when it became 
part of China. During the reign of Kang Hsi, Nepal twice invaded ‘Tibet. 
Both times it was defeated by the Ching troops, who went over Himalaya 
Mountain and captured the capital of Nepal and returned in triumph. 


Lamaism is the Tibetan form of Buddhism. It started in the Tang Dy- 
nasty. After the reform of Tsongkapa (%EF) in the Ming Dynasty, it be- 
came known as the Yellow Sect (#{%). Tibetan sutra was studied. The 
Mongolian languae was forsaken. Thus Lamaism is popular in both the 
Mongolian and the Tibetan races. There are two heads for the Lamas— 
Dalai Lama who lives in Lhasa and Panchan Lama who lives in Shi- 
gatse (exes). During the Ching Dynasty both places were under the con- 
trol of the minister to Tibet. 


The geographical feature of Tibet may be conveniently divided into 
north and south, with the Transhimalaya mountains as its ridge. This 
range parallels the Himalaya Mountains and has an elevation of 6,000 me- 
ters above sea level. North of the range is a plateau with an elevation of 
5,000 meters. South of the range is the Brahmaputra River and the upper 
valley of the Indus River. Elevation here drops to less than 3,000 meters. 
This is the mountainous areain South Tibet. Because of its comparatively 
low altitude, rainfall is plentiful. The land is suitable for agriculture. 
Most of the Tibetans inhabit the valleys. Consequently most of the Tibetan 
towns are situated along the valleys. Generally speaking, the mountain 
areas in South Tibet, being still in high altitude and bitterly cold, do not 
produce much. Polyandry, as practiced in Tibet, is undoubtedly based on 
economic factors. 


Some Han people are found in Tibet. Most of them live in the towns 
and engage in business. In Lhasa there are several thousand Chinese mer- 
chants, the majority of whom are Yunnanese. Next come immigrants from 
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Szechwan and Shensi. South of Himalaya Mountains there are small states, 
such as, Nepal Bhutan (7f}), and Sikkim ({j@). The inhabitants 
consist of the Ghurka race (§j@%#). They are brave and warlike. In the 
reign of Emperor Chien Lung of the Ching Dynasty, Nepal was China’s 
protectorate and came to pay tribute regularly. Up to the present, the coun- 
try is friendly to China. 


The Kao Shan trible (il), or mountain aborigines are the native of 
Taiwan. Their genealogy is of the same origin as that of the ancient in- 
habitants of Fukien and Chekiang along the southeast coast, which means 
that the Taiwan aborigines are related to the ancient population of Fukien 
and Chekiang. There are some 180,000 eborigines in Taiwan. Only few of 
these live on the plains or the hilly lands, but the majority of them live 
in the high mountains. The highest mountain village they live has an ele- 
vation of 2,300 meters. The mountain tribesmen are strong. The women 
are engaged in weaving and spinning. The men occupy themselves part of 
the time in hunting. The mountains abountli in deer. The farms produce 
mostly millet. The mountains in Taiwan are mostly steep, and the tribes 
are isolated from one another. The tribesmen mostly respect the aged, keep 
their promises, and are law-abiding. The reason for their backwardness is 
that they have no written language and books and no historical records. 
Since the beginning of immigration from the Chinese mainland during the 
Ming Dynasty, part of the aborigines have been assimilated by the immi- 
grants. To the southeast of Taiwan, there is a small island called Lao Yu 
(MM. The inhabitants there are also mountain tribesmen, though they 
make a living by fishing. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF RARE BOOKS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Com. by Wang Chung-min, Ed. by T. L. Yuan, 
Washington: Library of Congress, 1957. 2 Volumes. 


In the course of this year, there appeared both in China and in the 
United States of America an important catalog of rare books; namely, the 
Catalog of Rare Books preserved in the National Central Library and the 
Descriptive Catalog of Rare Chinese Books in the Library of Congress. 
Entered to the former are more than 11,000 titles which constitute the richest 
collection of such works in the world, while the latter contains 1,777 titles 
including eleven items printed during the Sung Dynasty (960-1279), one work, 
an herbal printed during the Chin Dynasty (1115-1234), 14 printed during the 
Yuan Dynasty (1260-1368), 1,518 imprints of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644, 
seventy items published during the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1912), eleven Korean 
printings of Chinese texts, eleven Japanese printings of Chinese works, eight 
Tun Huang scrolls, 132 other manuscripts, and one rubbing. In quantity, 
items contained in this catalog constitute not even a sixth of that of the Na- 
tional Central Library’s, however, such a fine collection in a foreign library 
is really quite remarkable. 


The catalog was compiled by Mr. Wang Chung-min, edited by Mr. Tung- 
li Yuan, and published by the Library of Congress in 1957. It is in two 
volumes including the proper text (pp. 1,203), author index (pp. 31), title 
index (pp. 65), a forward by Mr. Edwin G. Beal, Jr. (pp. 2) and one page 
of contents. Apart from the forward which is in English, all the rest are 
in Chinese transcribed and published by the offset system. 


All the entries in this work are arranged within the framework of the 
standard Chinese fourfold classification, namely Classics, Histories, Philo- 
sophical Works, and Collected Works. The catalog was compiled accor- 
ding to the form of catalog of rare books. Under each title, apart from notes 
on the number of fascicles and volumes, edition, form, there is usually a 
summary. For these works not included in the general catalog of Imperial 
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Collection ((Uji2#), the summary describes the contents of the works and 
gives a short history of the author with more detail on the latter point. For 
those included in the general catalog, it is the history of the editor and the 
revisor that are given in the summary with a criticism on the edition. Be- 
sides, in this catalog, verification and corrections were made on thoce works 
included in the general catalog of the Imperial Collection, bur wrongly 
described in the summary of this general catalog, such as UHGRAR, BRA 
x4 etc. Thisis a proof how careful both the compiler and the reviser were 
in preparing the present catalog. 


Among the works included in this catalog, there are no particularly rare 
specimens in the cless “Classics”. The most noteworthy is the historical 
works of the Ming Dynasty in the class “‘Histories,’”’ that contains many 
very rare specimens in the field of memorial sent to the throne, various 
histories, records of governmental examinations, and family registers and 
records. Among the works classed as ‘‘Philosophical Works” the wisi 
printed during the Ta Teh reign, Yuan Dynasty, the #@ printed during tne 
Chia Ching reign, Ming Dynasty, the Mm printed during the Hung Kuang 


reign, the }##f= printed during the Ch’ung Cheng reign of the same Dy- 
nasty are considered very rare collector’s pieces. There are also many very 
rare specimen; in the class “Collected Works.”’ In brief, from the point of 
view of editions, this catalog represents nothing particularly interesting, but 
considered from the respect of the materials it represents, it deserves our 
special attention. 


As it was mentioned above, apart from the proper text the catalog con- 
tains an author index and a title index. So this catalog serves the three- 
fold purpose of classed, author and title catalog. Such a form in a work 
in Chinese is without precedent and recommendable. 


Despite all these qualities this catalog is not without some minor points 
to be improved. The most evident among these is the misplacement of some 
works, such as in class “‘Classics,”” the $73 revised by Ch’eng Chu, Ming 
Dyuasty, and ABMBX2 compiled by Hu Kuang, Ming Dynasty are wrongly 
placed before the %4#5/@. Under the sub-class “‘Poetry,”’ class ‘‘Classics,”’ the 
Collected Poems of Chu Hsi is wrongly placed below the MjyHE= xR by 
Ku Ch’i-yuan, Ming Dynasty. Under the sub-class “Biography,” class “‘His- 
tories’ some works printed during the T’ien Ch’i and Ch’ung Chen reigns 
appear before the works of authors of the Chia Ching reign, such as AURiae 
46, 4%. Moreover works of authors of the Ch’ing Dynasty, such as AA 
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%n% by Sun Chi-feng appears before those of authors of the Wan Li reign of 
Ming Dynasty. Similar misplacement is found also in the class “‘Philosophi- 
cal Works” and “Collected Works. 


Finally a word about the classification system. classed among 
the philosophical works in the general catalog of the Imperial Collection is 
entered here under the sub-class ‘“‘The Four Classic Books,” class “Classics.” 
This discrepancy is due to a different point of view. But the K>HYeRA 
PULHALME is classed as biography inthe class “Histories,” while the $4 
AZ is classed as reference book, class “Philosophical Works,” 
this we should think an error in classification, and therefore to be unified. 
However, these small shortcomings inevitable on the part of the compilers of 
catalogs can in no way reduce the value of this splendid work. 


Chu Wan-li, 
Academia Sinica 


KU KUNG SHU HUA LU 
(Catalogue of the former Palace Collection 
of Calligraphy and Paintings) 
By Joint Administration of the National Palace 
and Central Museums, Taipei; China Series Pub- 


lishing Committee, 1956. 3 Volumes. N.T.$150.00, 
de luxe ed., N.T. $185.00. 


It was a tradition of long standing that emperors of China built them- 
selves tremendous art collections. At the end of each dynasty when ge- 
neral chaos and devastation ruled, the priceless art treasures would suffer 
grievous losses. Then, with the establishment of a new dynasty, the new 
rulers, anxious to outdo their predecessors, would try to build bigger and 
even better collections. Although the slogan was always “for the investiga- 
tion of the pest and glorification of (Chinese) culture,” the real purpose was 
usually nothing but a display of art objects as décor for an age of presumed 
peace and prosperity. Thus the cycle of collection and destruction and new 
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collection went on repeatedly in Chinese history. 


It is common knowledge that the majority of cultural and artistic ob- 
jects in the Ch’ing Palace Collection were inherited from the preceeding 
Ming dynasty. Actually, many items could be traced all the way back 
through the Yiian to the Sung dynasty. When the Chin Tartars sacked the 
Sung capital Pien and kidnapped Emperors Hui and Ch’in, the treasures of 
the capital were thoroughly looted and carried away to the north. A few 
hundred years later, through the hands of the Yéian emperors who had over- 
come the Chins, the same body of valuable material, with some losses, came 


into the possession of the Chu Ming, who had in turn overthrown the Yiians. 
During the crisis of chia-shén (1644), when the Manchus came to rule China, 


even though the treasures of the capital Yen (Peking) were once again en- 
dangered, the losses fortunately were not great. The Ch’ing Emperors K’ang- 
hsi and Ch’ien-lung, following the practices of the emperors of the T’ang 
and Sung dynasties, had all the treasures or the inner palaces classified and 
catalogued. For rare books and other printed volumes, there was the T’ien 
Lu Lin Lang. For bronze vessels of the Three Dynasties, there were Hsi 


Ch’ing Ku Chien and Ning Shou Chien Ku. Finally, for calligraphy and pain- 
tings, there was the Shih Ch’u Pao Chi. These are all extensive works in 
huge volumes. Grand were those efforts! 


The book Shih Ch’u Pao Chi is divided into three series: ch’u, hsu and 
shan. The compiling work was begun in the 8th year of the Ch’ien-lung era 
(1743) and finished in the 2lst year of Chia-ch’ing (1816). It includes 4,647 
works of calligraphy and painting, a sizable portion of which were done by 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung himself. Nearly everything in the palace was recor- 
ded. From the modern point of view, however, the organization of this work 
appears to be rather confusing and unscientific. First of all, the items are 
listed neither according to the dates of the artists nor according to the con- 
tents of the works. Instead, they follow the names of the palaces where 
they were once stored. What is worse, there is neither an index nor a ta- 
ble of contents to guide the reader. If one wishes to locate a certain pain- 
ting in this enormous work, he has to know, first of all, the volume in which 
this painting appears and, secondly, the palace where the painting was ori- 
ginally kept. Otherwise, the unlucky reader simply has to go through the 
entire three series in order to find what he wants. Furthermore, both 
works of calligraphy and painting are classified here according to their qua- 
lity into upper and lower grades. The headings are distressingly numerous 
and extremely inconvenient. This is one of the two major reasons why a new 
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and modern catalogue for the former Palace Collection of calligraphy and 
paintings is urgently needed. 


The second reason for a modern catalogue is as follows: Since the reigns 
of Chia-ch’ing and Tao-kuang, the succeeding emperors had been mostly. 
young and immature boys. Not only did they personally never develop any 
taste for art, but the worsening political situation, with foreign invasions 
and internal unrest, also made cultural and artistic activities impossible. 
The art treasures were no longer properly guarded. They were either left 
in deep storage at the mercy of worms and insects, or entrusted to un- 
worthy palace attendants and eunuchs who stole and sold them for profit. 
Such practices were so common that they can hardly be recorded in detail. 
Not until the 13th year of the Republic (1924), when the abdicated Emperor 
Pu I finally left the palace and the National Palace Museum was organiz- 
ed, was a careful accounting made. But the lost great masterpieces, some 
of which have since found their way into public and private collections both 
here and abroad, can no longer be recovered. The number of objects that 
were privately sent out of the palace by Pu I under the pretext of personal 
gifts to his brother Prince Pu Chieh alone had exceeded 1,000. Other losses 
amount to an even larger number. Thus the old Shih Ch’u catalogue can no 
longer represent the collection, and a new catalogue for the present “Palace 
Collection’”” must be written. 


For thirty years since the establishment of the National Palace Museum, 
our country has been in great difficulties. Continuously moving from one 
place to another, the museum administration has been in a perpetually un- 
stable condition. Thus the plans for a new catalogue were not realized for 
a long time. After the Museum was installed at T’ai-chung, things began to 
settle down; so my colleagues began to concentrate their efforts on this task. 
the present work was completed in April of 1956. It was finished in three 
volumes; with a total of more than 1,000,000 words. All the “Palace Trea- 


sures”’ in the fields of calligraphy and painting that are now at T’ai-chung 
are included here. 


The new compilation is first divided into two large sections: Calligraphy 
and Painting. Within each section, there are three subdivisions: handscrolls, 
hanging scrolls and albums. The items within these subdivisions are listed 
according to the dynasties and dates of the individual artists. Since the num- 
ber of catalogued objects is great, and, among them, authentic pieces and 
forgeries, superior and inferior works are freely intermingled, the objects 
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are therefore divided into two series. The cheng, or the major, series in- 
cludes: (1) Ancient masterpieces that are absolutely authentic and correct- 
ly attributed; (2) Ancient masterpieces that are doubtfully attributed but 
are of extremely high quality, or else, of long collectors’ pedigress; (3) First 
rate authentic works of more recent masters of the Ming and Ch’ing dynas- 
ties. The chien, or brief supplementary, series includes all the remaining 
objects. In the major series, all the original documentations recorded in the 
Shih Ch’u catalogue are repeated; where descriptions of certain objects are 


incomplete in the earlier work, new descriptions are added in accordance to 
the same literary style of the Shih Ch’u catalogue. The brief supplemen- 


tary series mentions only the names of the objects, their dimensions and ma- 
terials. The collectors’ seals and colophons are not recorded. 


Although, as the chief-editor of this new catalogue, I was put in charge 
of the compilations of the text, I had a few differences of opinion with the 
Committee (of the Joint Administration of the National Palace and Central 
Museums), which actually set the policy and supervised the contents of this 
catalogue. Without wishing to shed any of the responsibilities for the final 


product, I should like to discuss briefly what appear to me to be the chief 
shortcomings of this book. 


The major difficulty seems to lie in the initial decision to follow the de- 
scriptive texts of the old Shih Ch’u Pao Chi. As I have pointed our before, 
the Shih Ch’u Pao Chi had attempted to make a qualitative classification of 
the art objects. In the days when this imperial catalogue was written, the 
compilers could scarcely express their frank opinions, since they had al- 
ways had to meet with the Empsror’s wishes. (The wisper of dissenting 
opinions can be heard in such works as Shih Ch’u Sui Pi and Hsi Ch’ing Ta 
Chi, the private memoirs of the very same compilers of the various imperi- 
al catalogues) Furthermore, a3 many as seventy-three years had separated 
the 3rd series of the Shih Ch’u Pao Chi from its first series. Thus even 
within the Shih Ch’u catalogue itself, the fullness of the descriptions of in- 
dividual objebts often varies and there are many other inconsistencies both 
in the style and the content of the old work. 


Now having followed the descriptive texts of the Shih Ch’u Pao Chi faith- 
fully, the new book ha3 not only inherited all the inconsistencies of the old, 
but also has brought these inconsistencies, as it were, into a new complica- 
tion. For while the new work refutes the old qualitative classifications of 


the Shih Ch’u catalogue, it introduces a new classification of tis own, which 
is again based on a qualitative, and therefore, equally arbitrary judgment. 
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The result is that under the new classification, some of the good objects 
receive only scanty attention, because the Shih Ch’u catalogue had original- 
ly classified them as poor and therefore did not bother to describe them ful- 
ly, while the poor ones have often endlessly long descriptions, since the Shih 
Ch’u had originally treated them as good. 


Connoisseurship has always been a most difficult matter. The judgment 
of a work of art can often vary from one critic to another. For instances: 
the famous paintings Ming Huang Shu T’u and Ch’un Shan Jui Sung T’u have 
always been called by popular art books as the works of a T’ang master and 
Mi Fu respectively. Judiciously, the new catalogue now attributes them both 
to anonymous painters of the Sung dynasty, with Ming Huang Hsing Shu T’u 
listed under the old and now discused title, Kuan Shan Hsing Lu T’u. On 
the other hand, many obvious forgeries like Hsueh Shan Hung Shu and Chu 
Lin Wu Chun are still called works; of Chang Séng-yu and Yen Li-pén, in the 
same way as they were listed in the Shih Ch’u Pao Chi. Obviously, these 
contradictions were clearly known to everyone involved in the compilation 
of the present work. But they appear to be unavoidable and insoluble prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, it would seem to me to be a better solution if we had 


given up the traditional qualitative classification completely, while having 
the old Shih Ch’u descriptive texts reprinted with each object—with perhaps 


even a footnote of editorial preference for the quality of the work—as re- 
ference material for the reader. 


Finally, it is regrettable that the present catalogue has no illustrations. 
This was of course due to material restrictions. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the forthcoming publications of the “Palace” paintings will in some way 
fulfill this need. 


Chuang Yen, Director of 
the National Palace Museum 


Translated by 
Wen Fong, Princeton University 
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FRESCOES OF TUNHUANG 


By Lao Kan. Taipei: China Series Publishing Committee, 1958. 


‘Tunhuang studies’ is no longer the unfamiliar term it used to be. In 
addition to the manuscripts, scrolls, Buddhist pictures and painted banners 
inscribed with Buddhist incantations and formulas, which are stored in the 
Caves of Thousand Buddhas, there are within the confines of these studies 
the frescoes and sculptures of over three hundred different caves. Most of 
the scrolls both printed and hand-written, and the painted banners have long 
since drifted into the hands of the collectors and the museums abroad, and 
only a very small number of them are preserved in the country, yet the 
mural paintings and statues, being immovable, are fortunately where they 
have always been. Since 1924, of the photos taken of the great quantity of 
frescoes and sculptures that make up the Tunhuang system of Buddhist art, 
Les Grottes de Touen Houang by Paul Pelliot and A Study of Tunhuang Pain- 
tings by Eiichi Matsumoto are the more complete collections. The Scenic 
Spots in Northwestern China by Shao Yuan-chung and Journals of a Western 
Expedition by Chen Wan-li, also carry some pictures, but the number is quite 
negligible. It was not until the years of China’s War of Resistence against 
Japan when the Research Institute on Tunhuang Art was set up in Kansu 
that the mural paintings and statues in the Caves of Thousand Buddhas 
were all photographed by Mr. Lo Chi-mei, who spent two years doing the 
job. These photographs were collected in two ways: selected paintings and 
illustrated catalog with annotations. The pictures Mr. Lo took was not only 
numerically the greatest so far, they also surpassed the Peliot collection in 
the technique involved. 


Mr, Lo’s book, Selected Paintings of Tunhuang and Illustrated Catalog with 
Annotations, are yet to be published, but when the National Museum of 
History, Culture, and Art (now renamed National Historical Museum) was 
first established, he was invited by its Director, Mr. Pao Tsun-peng, to 
design for the Museum a miniature Tunhuang cave, and thus offered a 
foretaste of what he had accomplished in his past assignment. 


In his introduction to Frescoes of Tunhuang, Professor Lao Kan says: 
“Tunhuang murals reproduced in the National Historial Museum of Taipei 
are based on the Kodachrome transparent films taken by Mr. Lo Chi-mei at 
the caves, which are projected on white walls, enlarged and then traced and 
painted the original color. This work was executed by Mr. K, M. Hu.., 
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Because of lack of space, we have to limit the reproduction to a digest from, 
that is, a selection from the paintings of the dynasties of Northern Wei, Sui, 
Early Tang, Late Tang and Sung represented in the Caves....it is hoped 
that lovers of Tunhuang art will be enabled to see in them something ap- 
proaching the original atmosphere.” 


This reviewer thinks that the selection and reproduction work done by 
Messrs. Lo Chi-mei and K. M. Hu is first-rate, and Professor Lao’s book in 
its easy explanation of a tough subject, is no doubt something very hard to 
come by in today’s Free China or somewhere else. 


Frescoes of Tunhuang, written by Professor Lazo Kan, was published by the 
Chung Hua Series Publishing Committee as one title of the Collected Papers 
on History and Art of China, 1st Series. These papers are sponsored by the 
National Historical Museum with Mr. Peo Tsun-peng as the editor-in-chief. 
The book is divided into six parts, has fourteen illustrations and an English 
translation. The last item must be what is meant by Mr. Pzo when in his 
Foreword to the Collected Papers he says: “.... we have therefore classified 
according to kind the exhibition items into ten categories and then invited 
eminent scholars to explain briefly the history of each category, drawing 
upon the Museum stock for illustration. An English version of each paper 
has been Iprepared to meet the expectation of American and European 
scholars.” 


Professor Lao has long been known to be an authority on the studies of 
the history of Chin and Han dynasties. He has been to Tunhuang, and has 
surveyed the environs of the Caves of Thousand Buddhas at first hand. All 
this enables him to elucidate, in Chapter II, the geographical changes around 
and about Tunhuang through the ages, especially as regards its new and old 
cities and the old site of the Great Wall. This elucidation is the more 
significant because in olden times Tunhuang was at the same time a strong- 
hold controlling the Jade Pass and the Yuankuan Pass, and the port of entry 
for any cultural importation from Chinese Turkestan. It was the most im- 
portant place in the region situated at the farthest end west of the Yellow 
River Corridor. And as it occupied a key position in Sino-Turkestan com- 
munication, it also enjoyed the greatest cultural level in the ancient pre- 
fectures in the region. Politically as well as militarily, we know tnat during 
the Eastern Han and Tang Dynasties, it was maintained as a fortress in the 
viceroyalty of Hosi (region west of the Corridor). The seat of the vice- 
royalty was at Liangchow, and Shachow (another name of Tunhuang) was 
under its jurisdiction from 634 to 670 A.D. during Tang Dynasty; the vice- 
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royalty was later reorganized as Wuweichun having Liangchow, Kanchow 
and Suchow under it and Kuachow and Shachow were excluded. 


From the above, we learn that the culture of Tunhuang is reflected in 
its Buddhist art on the one hand and the book that it stored on the other. 
Chapter I of the book starts by introducing the contents of Tunhuang 
murals. In addition to deccribing the beginning and beckground of the pain- 
tings, Professor Lao states that in implication the Caves of Thousand Budd- 
has which house this artistic treasure are tantamount to a museum for 
the history of medieval Chinese pzinting, end that their objets d’art re- 
present the most reliable measure for the chronology of this branch of Chi- 
nese art (P. 2). He goes on to declare: ‘Landscape painting has been con- 
sidered as representative of the Chinese style of painting for the past 1000 
years .... With the help of the frescoes of Tunhuang, we shall more easily 
understand the characteristics of Chinese painting.” 


Chapter II is a succinct account of the general outlines of Tunhuang 
ancient and present. I am sure a scholar who has read widely but travel- 
led little, or a traveller who has been to Tunhung but possessed no literary 
talent or historical learning will find it hard to put down all he has seen 
or perused into one compact article that the chapter is. But then Professor 
Lao is a historian, antiquarian and above all man of letters. We can well 
imagine what all this contributed to the pamphlet and the Collected Papers 
itself. The Proposition that Professor Lao advanced in this chapter that 
“...whereas those of Tang and the Epoch of the Five dynasties are eminent- 
ly Chinese. This epoch-meking divergency bespeaks rather eloquently the 
great significance that attended the conquest of the Chen Dynasty by Em- 
peror Wen Ti of Sui....” (P. 11) is a point that students of ‘Tunhuang art’ 
will do well to pay attention to. 


Chapter III entitled ‘The Caves of Thousand Buddhas and Mural 
Paintings of Tunhuang’ deals sculpturally, artistically and architectually 
with the points to be noted in the art of Tunhuang including the Buddhist 
art at the Caves of Thousand Buddhas and the Mocao and Yulin Caverns, 
and also reports briefly the history of the famous book collection at the 
‘stone houses’ there. The observation the author makes in this chapter that 
“..though the murals are generally Buddhist in nature, they are actually 
quite comprehensive in scope. People are of course their chief interest, yet 
there are also landscape, furniture and utensils, plants, wildlife, dances, etc.” 
(p. 18) The observation is very well founded. Chapter IV analyzes the de- 
corative patterns in the caves from the period of the murals, the evolution, 
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of the shapes of caves, and the characteristics of each period, Tsaoching 
and drapery like decorative deivces, forming the central theme for discus- 
sion in the book, Professor Lazo not only examines carefully and clearly the 
decorative patterns in this chapter, he also gives many valuable evidences 
‘which ought to be carefully studied by all scholars doing historial, languis- 
tic or antiquarian research as well as by all students of ‘Tunhuang studids.’ 


Of Chinese scholar who set out to introduces and illuminate Pelloit’s Les 
Grottes de Touen Houang, the most outstanding have been Professor Ho 
Chang-chun, whose The system of the Buddhist Art of Tunhuang, was first 
published in Tungfang Magazine, No. 10, Vol 28, (1931), and Professor Lao 
Kan, whose commentary was first published during the last war in the spe- 
cial issue on Northwestern Culture of the Shuo Wen Monthly, Chungking. 
ChapterV of the present book is devoted to an explanation of Pelliot’s Les 
Grottes De Touen Houang, in which Professor Lzo gives as his reason for 
the undertaking: ‘‘as Prof. Ho’s article has proved utterly unobtainable even 
after repeated efforts when I reached the Northwest, I have decided to write 
another one in its place. Only I shall try to elaborate where Prof. Ho’s 
has been cursory so that my article will still be useful when the other one 
is obtained’ (P. 36). I had the pleasure of reading both of them during my 
stay at Tunhuang, Prof. Ho’s article being manuscript. After the War, when 
the Capital was moved back to Nanking, not even the Shuo Wen Monthly 
was available, to say nothing of the exposition written by Professor Ho, so 
it has become quite necessary for Professor Lao’s article to be carried in 
the present collection. Chapter VI is a general survey of the position that 
the mural paintings of Tunhuang occupy in the history of Chinese painting, 
expounding at the same time the importance of their comparative study. 
Professor Lao’s ideas heae are all well-founded and perfectly to the point. 
The part dealing with the color and style of the Sui frescoes is especially 
full of insight and scholarship. He says: “China was united again when 
Emperor Wen Ti of Sui conquered the southern Kingdom of Chen in 589. In 
the caves of Tunhuang, there appeared at the time a pronounced change too. 
The Sui paintings, while colored in the same way as earlier productions, 
showed in tone an evident blending of southern elements. The gentleness 
and attention to detail of this new school of painting did not belong to the 
one at Yun Kang, but was similiar to the carvings of the Sacred Bones Pago- 
da at Mount Tsihsia, Kiangsu, also of this time. This blending, to be sure, 
bespeaks the effort of the Sui Dynasty toward reconciliating all extant ele- 
ments, but since the Dynasty was founded by Chinese, art traditions of the 
land found more favor with the ruling class. This is the reason that Sui 
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art is predominantly traditional Chinese tempered with just some foreign 
elements.”’ (P. 52) 


There are in all 14 illustrations encompassing court dances, portraits of 
worshippers, Buddhist stories and various patterns of the kinds known as 
Tsaoching and Tienhua. In terms of time, they represent the period from 
the Northern Wei (386—532) to early Sung (960—1126) and Western Hsia (the 
Tangut Kingdom (1032—1227). Two of them are photographed from the fac- 
simile reproduction now housed in the National Historical Museum, and all 
have both Chinese and English captions. If the reader is imaginztive enough, 
he can quite easily feel, while looking at the pictures, that he is in the Mo- 
kao caves. 


This cover of the book is two colors and made up with the frescoes of 
the Northern-Wei worshippers, the written supplication originally set above 
the lintel in the middle of the Tang cave, and the statue of Buddha produc- 
ed in early Tang. The margins of the cover are decorated with the designs 
of some ancient brocade. The book is printed on woodfree paper and the 


overall impression it gives is one of neatnees and beauty. There are, how- — 
ever, a few errors, typographical or otherwise. For example, the ‘Erect 
Buddha’ in line 1, page 21 is, as far as I can remember, a ‘sitting Buddha.’ 
It is hoped that the errors will be corrected at the next printing. 


Su Yung-hui, 
National Central Library. 
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RR. RF 1956 
HASHIMOTO MASUKICHI B. H., ANCIENT JAPAN STUDIED 
IN THE LIGHT OF FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


New edition, enlarged and revised, 1956. Tokyo: 
The Toyo Bunko, series A. no. 38. pp. 1033 +8 
English resume with elaborate bibliography 


This book was originally written in 1932 end now revised and enlarged 
by its well known author, who is Professor Emeritus of Japanese History 
of Keio University, Tokyo. It is a rather exhaustive collection of historical 
materials on Japan found in Chinese books before Japan had her own writ- 
ten historical records. The materials are methodically compared and systema- 
tically analyzed. It is a highly creditable work. 


The author, a good scholar in calendar calculation, has made some con- 
tribution in addition to what Dr. Neka. Michiyo had done 
in checking Japanese chronology against Chinese and Korean chronologies of 
the period 262-497 A.D. to clear up certain early Japanese chronological 
muddles. Except for the reign of Richu to which the author assigned only one 
year, appearing to be too short, the rest of his revised chronology seems 
much more credible. He adopts, as Chines scholars usually do, the average 
length of a generation of reign as a standard statistical unit measure for 
estimating the duration of the legendery period. But unfortunately he has 
dwelt too much on the averages of three generations, of which the frequency 
is too insufficient to have the generations so mutually compensated as to 
form a fairly representative average (pp. 674-690). Even more unfortunate 
is the fact that the author has aligned himself with the so-called “‘Himeko- 
Yamato-in-Kyushu theorists” as against the so-called ‘“‘Himeko-Yamato in- 
Kinai theorists,’’ although he is quite awere of certain fundamental weak- 
nesses in the “theory’”’ of the former school. 


The assumption that Himeko and Yamato were in Southern Kyushu, 
was a misled notion formed on the ground of the misleading errors contain- 
ed in Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan and in Hou Han Shu. There are two very serious 
errors very misleading in Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan. The first was the report- 
er’s error. The reporter of the Wei Diplomatic Mission to Yamato, after en- 
tering the Japanese Isles from Matsuro on, lost his sense of direction on 
the compass (pp. 91-93). He mistook the direction by about ninety degrees; east 
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mistaken for “‘south’’, south for “west”, west for “‘north’’, and north for 
“east’’. This kind of mistake is self-evident when he reported going from 
Matsuro (Karatsu) to Ito as “‘southeastward’’ when it was actually going 
northeastward on the map. Then from Ito to Na he reported also as going 
“southeastward”’ when it was again actually northeastward. From Na to sea- 
port Fumi, he reported ‘‘eastward’”’, which should be northward. So, in all the 
rest of his report, except those far away from the Japanese Isles, gathered 
from hearsay, the directions given were all mistaken by zbout ninety de- 
grees, By reson of this kind of error, the reporter reported as going ‘‘south- 
ward’’ from Fumi (after Na) toward Yamato, the Queen’s capital. The 
route was 20 days’ navigation to the midway port of Tomo and thence 10 
days’ more navigation to Yemeto; then, by land one dey to Yomato, or the 
whole route by land from Tomo to Yamato one month. On the belief that 
they were going “southward” so far, he reckoned therefore thet Yemeato was 
probably on the same parallel as Fukien (Kuzichi Tungyeh) end its fauna 
and flora should be the same as those of Hainen Island (Tan-er, Chu-yai). 
This misconception is very epperent when we see the modern mep thot ro- 
where in Japan, not even the southern most tip of Kyushu, was beyond the 
parallels of the Province of Kiangsu in China, not to say Chekiang, and 
much less to say Fukien and Kuangtung and, least of all, Hainan. They 
were all far off to the south of Yamato even if we say it was Yamatoof Chi- 
kugo. Since the reporter reported going ‘“‘southward’’, readers are very easi- 
ly and inadvertently misled to believe that from Na and Fumi on, they went 
literally southward. 


The second very serious error was the copist’s error. The reporter men- 
tioned nine “states”: Kayahan, Tsushima, Iki, Matsuro, Ito, Na, Fumi, Tomo, 
and Yamato as the places through which the Mission has passed. Then, he 
named twenty-one states as belonging to queen Himeko but they are not on 
their way and the Mission did not pass through. The last of the twenty-one 
“states” was named again as 4% which can be transliterated as ‘‘na’”’, “‘no’’, 
or “nu”. According to the context that state connot possibly mean the state 
of Na located between Ito and Fumi, which the mission had already passed 
through. For neither logic nor rhetoric allows such a stupid blunder. But 
actually it clearly meant the state bordering with the state of a rival sovere- 
ign to the queen, ¥ji7Bj on the “south” (east), which many scholars have 
correctly interpreted as 3} Keno, because elsewhere such as in Hou Han Shu 
the name was #i. If so, then the state “‘northwest” of it should be $+ 
Shinano, and 4 was only the last syllable. The copist in copying carelessly 
but unintentionally dropped off one or two characters for the first two sy- 
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llables. This error is also quite obvious when one reads it carefully. 


The compiler of Hou Han Shu (History of the Later Han), #i#@ Fan Yeh, 
compiled his book centuries long after the events. He had no access to the 
original documents but only took the materials contained in the then exis- 
ting books. He was less interested in the accuracy of facts but more inter- 
ested in the style of his language. He interpreted history freely from his 
ignorance of the fects and altered the texts erroneously. In my book, Hsu 
Fu and Japan (Hong Kong, 1953) I pointed out more than ten very serious 
mistakes (pp. 122-131) that Fan Yeh made in his chapter on Japan, Wo Chuan. 
Professor Hashimoto in his present volume gave ‘also full details of how 
Fen wrote his book (pp. 18-19) and has also pointed out that he made mis- 
takes (pp. 116-117, 122-123). The most serious errors Fan Yeh mede, that have 
further misled the Japanese scholars to think of Himeko and Yamato as in 
Kyushu, were his misinterpretations of Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan texts, perti- 
cularly the followings: 


“Then there is the state of -_——_no. Here ends the queen’s territory. 
South of that is the state of Keno where the sovereign is male, a man 
....-not subordinate to the queen.” 


This #, as we have noted 2bove, should be Shinano, an eastern border 
state (mistaken for “‘southern” border) which the Mission had not passed 
through, and should not be the Na state through which the Mission: had ac- 
tually passed. #ji% Keno was then still in the hands of the Yemishis perhaps, 
not yet taken by the Yamato sovereign. But Fen Yeh mistook Shinano and 
Na to be one and the same place. So, when he wrote about the Na state 
visitor to the Han Imperial court, he thought it was Shinano’s envoy. To 
the Han court record appearing in a book of Later Han Chronicle, saying: 
“In year II of the second era of Emperor Kuangwu, the state of Na of Wo 
presented tributes to the court with greetings; The envoy styled himself as 
‘Minister’; Emperor Kuangwu gave a golden » 
EF » che freely added his own comment to the text 
ZIM “It is on the extreme southern border of Wo”. This comment, 
when it became a part of his version of the history, has created unsur- 
mountable difficulties to Japanese historians. But the very fact that the 
golden seal which Emperor Kuangwu gave to the Ne ruler with the in- 
scription MZimM+t (the seal of) “the King of Na of Wo of Han” was un- 
earthed not in southern Kyushu but in the former site of the state of Na in north- 
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ern Kyushu coast, refutes any other interpretation. It clearly proves that Fan 
Yeh was entirely mistaken, and his statement connot be relied on as a fact. 


Again, Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan had another statement with the same 
mistaken direction, saying: ‘From the Queen’s land across the sea over 1,000 
li eastward (which meant northward) there were still more states, all of 
the Wo race”. KER TF Since in the Mission’s report, ‘“‘east” 
meant north, and the distance between Iki and Matsuro, or that between 
Tsushima and Iki, was called ‘“‘over a thousand li”, so in the north of Honshu, 
Sado and Oki Islands can be called ‘east of the queen’s land over a2 thousand 
li’. For these islands appeared in the early myths as among the “Big Eight 
Islands” and they were of course of the Wo race. But Fan Yeh again er- 
roneously combined the two statements of Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan and made 
the following mistaken statement in Hou Han Shu Wo Chuan, which did not 
correspond with the facts. He said: 


“From the Queen’s land eastward across the sea over a thousand li one 
comes to Keno States. Although they are all of the Wo race, they are 
not subordinate to the Queen’’. 


This arbitrarily altered statement is mistaken in three fold. (a) i 
Keno State was only beyond the land border, not across the sea as he erroneously 
stated. (b) Keno was of a different race (they were Yemishis), not of the 
Wo race as he erroneously stated. (c) Sado and Oki Islends on the “east” 
(north) of the sea also belonged to the Queen in all probabilities, not as he 
said ‘‘not subordinate to the Queen’’ or at least we have no such traditions. All 
these mistakes were made because he freely and carelessly changed the 
language of the original texts on the basis of his own misunderstanding:. 


Such were the data for thinking of Yamato as in the south of the north- 
ern Kyushu coest. So it is simply a misconception formed on the basis of 
misleading errors in these source books of information. It will be more 
obvious if we analyze the hypothesis of the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu 
theorists further. Their data, and their reasoning from them, can be sim- 
plified as follows: 


(1) Data- -Fumi was 100 li east of Na, and Yamato was south of Fumi 
(from Wei Chih). 


Reasoning ---Therefore, Yamato must be in the southern part of 
Kyushu. 
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But it is wrong, because by “east” the reporter meant geographical north, 
and by “‘south’? he meent geographical east. 


(2) Data (a) from Wei Chih---From the Queen’s land across the sea 
over 1000 /i eastward, there were still more states all of the Wo race.” 
(N.B.: Here, “eastward” meant northward) 


Data (b) from Hou Han Shu---From the Queen’s land across the sea 
over 1000 li, one comes to Keno States (N.B. Mistake I: Keno was not 
beyond the sea, but on the land border), although they were all of the 
Wo race (N.B. Mistake II: Kenos were not of the Wo race) yet they were 
not subordinate to the Queen. (N.B. Mistake III: Sado and Oki islands 
beyond the sea mostly probably were also subordinate to the Queen). 


Reasoning---The States east across the sea from Kyushu were Shikoku 
and Honshu. Since they were not subordinate to the Queen, there- 
fore, the Queen could not b2 a Kinai Queen, but merely a Kyushu 
Queen. Therefore, Himsko must be a South Kyushu tribeswoman, 
particularly a Kumas3o tribs3woman. Hence, they said, both Himeko 
and her capital Yamato must be in southern Kyushu. 


But it is wrong. Because San Kuo Chih, the more reliable source book, only 
said Keno on the land border in the “‘south (east) was not subordinate to 
the Queen. The reporter nev2r meant, Shikoku and Honshu not subordinate 
to the Queen. Fan Yeh misunderstood the geography and the situation. There- 
fore a theory or hypothesis based on mistakes can not be right. 


Furthermore, the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu theory cannot possibly ex- 
plain the following facts, which dirrectly contradict that hypothesis and 
negate it. They are: ' 


(1) If Yamato were taken to be literally in the south as reported, 
then it can not explain that while Matsuro to Ito to Na were reported 
to be “‘souheastward”’, the real direction today is northeastward, and 
the names of these places are still well known. 


(2) fil never meant nor mean “straightly continuing” but only 
meant or mean “‘rounding”’, “circling”, “curving”, “spiralling” and “zig- 
zagging’’. Therefore, » actually meant and mean, the 
Japanese lands were unconnected in some places and connected in some 
other places and the distance, curved and zigzagging, is about five thousand 
li”. Thatli was neither the standard Chinese li nor the Japanese ri, 
but a kind of linear measure in the reporter’s mind as a rough estimate. 
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He may estimate one day’s sailing on the open sea as 1,000 li, or one day’s 
walking on the land as 50 li. Whatever be his measure, he called the dis- 
tance between Kayahan (Pusan) and Yamato as ‘about 5,000 /i”” and the 
distance between Kayahan and Matsuro (Karatsu) as “about 3,000 li,’ 
the distance between Matsuro and Na as about “600 /i’’, So, the distance 
between Na and Yamato should be about “1,400 li”. or more than twice 
the distance between Matsuro and Na. But on the map the actual dis- 
tance from Na to Yamato of Chikugo is about the same as from Na to 
Matsuro, and not farther. Morever, it is a straight line, not curved or 
zigzagging. : 

(3) A linear measure in the mind of the reporter can be exaggerated 
according to the man’s personal equation in making the estimates. But 
a day’s journey is always a day. It can not be exaggerated. If one 
assumes the inland town Umi east of Na as the Fumi of the Mission, 
and another town south of it as the Toma in that report, then how could 
there be a distance of thirty days by water and one month by land from 
Umi to Yamato of Chikugo? Five to seven days would be the most 
time needed to complete that journey. 


(4) Since the Wei Envoy’s Mission was sent to the Queen of Yamato, 
and the Yamato of Chikugo is directly southeast of Matsuro, not farther 
than the distance from Matsuro to Na, why should the Mission go to Na 
at all instead of going dirrectly to Yamato of Chikugo? If you say, the 
Mission had to go to Ito first where the Queen’s Inspector-General was 
stationed, then after Ito the Mission should at once turn to Yamato of 
Chikugo. Why in the world should it go to Na which was in the opposite 
direction? That journey; is against any common sense, and therefore 
utterly inexplicable. 


(5) Then the population estimates in the report have to be satisfied. 
It will not satisfy an enquirer by telling him that it was simply exag- 
geration. For the Chinese and Japanese people were customary to live 
each family in an independent house however poorly erected, and it was 
easy to count the number of houses as one passed through a town. How 
can any one prove that Yamato of Chikugo once had about 70,000 homes 
and about 420,000 in pouplation or any town between it and Ito had 
50,000 homes or 300,000 in population? South Kyushu was known as a 
backward country where the Kumaso barbarians lived. How should it be 
more progressive even than the Northern Kyushu coast? 


(6) The avthor found stones arranged like a city wall in the south- 
ern part of Chikugo. But that is no proof that it was once a capital. 
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According to Wei Chih Han Chuan, the Chinese refugees that colonized 
Ch’inhan and Pienhan built city-walls everywhere they established them- 
selves. Hundreds of thousands of stone walls looking like city walls are 
found in China today, in places which were never capitals nor éven 
cities, but merely as temporary shelters during a devastating war. 
Therefore, it was no evidence to prove that Chikugo was once capital. 


(7) Inan age of legends and folklores, many minor personalities had 
legendary stories. Now Himeko was a great personality, the head of a 
federal government over thirty States however small the states may 
be. But as the Wei Mission reported, that federation of states was not 
very small either. In population they had: 


+ Tsushima 1,000 + families 
Iki 3000+ ” 
Matsuro 4000+ ” 
Ito 100+ ” 
Na 20,000 + ” 
Fumi 1,000 + ‘a 
Tomo 50,000 + 
Yamato 70,000 + ” 

Total 150,000 + ” at 6 per family, pop. 900,000+ 


The eight states reported had a total population of more than 900,000. 
Let us be conservative and say the other 22 states had another 900,000 
population. Then the total population under the Queen was about be- 
tween one million and a half to two million which was about the popula- 
tion of New Zealand today (N. Z. pop. 1,700,000). With such a great 
kingdom under her sway, naurally we should expect many legends and 
folklores told about her and her government. Now, we have today only 
legends about such persons as Yamato Hime and Empress Jingo but 
nothing about the supposed “South Kyushu tribeswoman”’, 


(8) Similarly, acity of 70,000 + families or about 420,000 population 
could not have existed without a single local folklore told. Only Yamato 
of Kinai had it, not Chikugo. 


(9) The author theorized that the original Yamato was probably in 
Chikugo, South Kyushu, and the capital might have been moved to Kinai 
later with the same name. There was nothing for such a hypothesis except 
the misleading errors in those two books we mentioned and examined 
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above, plus his own imagination. The only capital-moving legend that 
was told was the Hyuga story which has proved to be fictitious by 
archaeological researches and excavations. No other South Kyushu capital 
or removal of capital story has ever been told. 


(40) Archaeologically, the center of Jomon culture was in northeast 
Honshu. It was probably the culture of the Keno State, not subordinate 
to Queen Himeko. The Yayoi culture and the Ancient Tomb culture 
both had identically the same two centers, Yamato of Kinai and North- 
ern Kyushu. Yame‘o of Chikugo was the center of no culture. There- 
fore to claim that Yamato of Chikugo was once a capital needs more 
numerous archaeological support besides, even when all the other prob- 
lems are solved. Now all the other problems as pointed above being 
insoluble, the fact that bronze bells concetrated around Kinai and none 
is found in Chikugo, shows that Kinai was the capital, not Chikugo. 
Again, the fact that all the 100 mirrors which the Wei Emperor sent to 
Queen Himeko are unearthed and nearly all recovered in Kinai and its 
vicinity, not in South Kyushu particularly Chikugo, emphatically proves 
that Himeko and her capital were in Kinai, not in Chikugo nor else- 
where in South Kyushu. 


It is all obviovs that the whole set of Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu hypo- 
thesis was originally a series of misled thinking induced by the self-evident 
but seriously misleading errors contained in Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan and Hou 
Han Shu Wo Chuan as aforesaid. To reconcile with such mistaken data, the 
Japanese scholars had to distort other facts to formulate a “theory”. But 
the puzzle is that after comparative and critical studies were made on the 
original texts, the scholars still cannot get away from that mistaken idea. 
A scholar of unusual ability and learning such as the author now in review 
even tries to defend it as a “theory’.. But in physical sciences, when an 
established theory is found to be in direct contradiction with a certain set 
of phenomena inexplicable by it, that theory is at once discarded. Now, the 
so-called “‘Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu theory” is directly contradicted by so 
many sets of phenomena as cited above and more, why should it {be called 
still a “‘theory”’ at all? It should be discarded long ago! 


Let us now abandon the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu theory and next exa- 
mine the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kinai hypothesis. We have found that Hou Han 
Shu Wo Chuan have so many serious mistakes as the result of the compiler’s 
arbitrary changes on the original texts of documentary histories. It is there 
quite untrustworthy as a source of information. Let us discard it also. For 
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information about the Later Han period let us rely more on Yuan Hung’s 


Hou Han Chi which was a much earlier book. For information about the 
Three Empires period, let us rely on Ch’en Shou’s Wei Chi, particularly Wo 
Jen Chuan, plus P’ei Sung-chih’s commentaries, but always compare the text 
with later books’ quotations to check upon the typographical and clerical 


errors in the text. 


interpretation in order to understand it right: 


In reading Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan, we have to postulate certain rules of 


(1) We have to interpret the directions given in the document not as 
named but as manifested in the document itself. The manifestation is 
that after entering the Japanese Isles the reporter made a mistake of 
land directions by about ninety degrees on the compass. He mistook east 
for “south”, south for “‘west’’, west for “‘north’”’, and north for “east”. That 
mistake in direction was applicable to Sado and Oki Islands near the main 
land, but not applicable to the far off lands of pygmies, Black-teeth 
peoples, and Naked peoples, which the reporter gathered from hearsay. 


(2) We have to measure distances, neither in terms of Chinese /i nor 
in Japanese ri but in terms of li as given in the document itself. Even 
there, we have to distinguish the li on the open sea from the li on 
the land and in the inland sea. For apparently the numbers were 
estimated on different bases. He may reckon one day’s sailing on 
the open sea a3 1,000 li, one day’s land journey as 50 li and one day’s 
rowing in the inland sea as 50 li. The estimates were all arbitrary. 
When the distance was reported in number of days, they were absolute 
units, We have to take them as so many days as reported without any 
arbitrary discount. 


(3) The people in China and Japan were accustomed to live each 
family in an independent house however humble it may be. The es- 
timate: of the number of houses usually were not far wrong. We have to 
take the number of houses reported as about true. The average number 
of persons in each house on record in the Chinese provinces in Korea was 
about six person; to each house or family. Six times the number of 
houses or families in each place, we get the population of that place. 


(4) The transliteration of foreign sounds into Chinese has never 
been very accurate. A, E, O, U in transliteration were often not very 
distinguishable. From the transliteration of names in the document 
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already known, we may deduce the transliteraation of those names to 
be found out. 


With such rules and understanding, let us now examine Wei Chih Wo Jen 
Chuan again, in the light of the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kinai hypothesis, and see 
whether it could fully explain facts. 


The Wei Mission’s route from Taifang to Matsuro and thence to Na is 
all understandable and clear. From Na to Fumi, it was reported to be “east- 
ward 100 li”, which meant northward for a distance about as far as from 
Ito to Na. Fumi was a seaport, probably a seaside town such as the modern 
Shingu or Fukuma, but very unlikely an inland town as the modern town 
called “Umi” which is (a) too near, (b) not in the manifested direction and 
(c) inaccessible to sea route. That Fumi had over 1,000 houses or 5,000 to 
6,000 inhabitants. From there the Mission sailed again for 20 days eastward 
(“southward” in the report) and came to the town of Tomo of Bingo. It 
then being the midway port between the nation’s capital Yamato in Kinai 
and the Queen’s Viceroy or Inspector-General’s capital, Ito, the commerce 
then was quite prosperou3. So, it had over 50,000 households or about 300,000 
in population, then the second largest city in the nation of Wo. From there 
the Mission went further east (‘south’) for another 10 days by water or one 
month by land route (probably as they were told) and reached Yamato in 
Kinai. Dr. Miyake Yonekichi found in Yengishiki code that the standard 
there laid down was that from Taizaifu (Natsu) which was Na, to Kyoto 
which was in Kinai, an official journey was to be made in 30 days on the 
inland sea. That roughly corresponded with the Wei Mission’s journey. 


As to the 21 states that belonged to Queen Himeko but the Wei Mission 
did not pa33 through, we probably can transliterate their names by our rule 
(4) above and thereby tentatively locate them as follows (Here some were 
the transliterations of other writers, but most of them are my own trans- 
literations): 


Wei Chih Name Transliterated Wo Name Modern Kuni Transliterated 


2 Kibitsu Bichu 
3. Iyo FRE lyo 

4, Toki Mino 

5. _ Mino Bizen 
6 Hakata Chikuzen 
7 Fugo ake Bungo 
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BRA Tsunu (Suo) 
9. Tosa Tosa 
10. Sono Osumi 
ll. Hoi | 1 Mikawa 
12. Kanosono Satsuma 
13. Kii Kii 
14. Himu (ka) Hie B Hyuga 
1. Yame RRB Chikugo 
16. Kino Higo 
17. Kozen ? Bungo 
18%. EAR Hari (ma) Sth Harima 
19. Hew Kai FA Kai 
21. --no 1428 Shinano 


Added to all these, the Sado and Oki Islands which were described as ‘‘east 
across the sea over a thousand li and were also of the Yamato race,”’ then 
all the geographical problems of Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan seem to be largely 
solved. The solution fully shows that Queen Himeko’s territory covered an 
area from Kayahan in the north to Satsuma, Ozumi and Kii in the south, 
from Matsuro in the west to Kai, Mino and Shinano in the east. It was the 
area covered by the yamato Monarchy under the legendary reign of Em- 
peror Keiko, according to Nihongi (Shoki) if not Chiuai and Empress Jingo. 


The geography of the Yamato Kingdom according to the interpretation 
given above coincides very closely with the geography of the Yayoi and Ancient 
Tomb Cultures found in ancient Japan (se2 map3. pp. 212-213 242-243, 365, 
Nihon Bunkashi Taikei, 1956, vol. D. Thus, the Yamato City that the Wei 
Envoy’s Mission visited was; most probably the Yamato of Kinai, the capital 
of Japan at the time of Yayoi and Ancient Tomb cultures and Himeko was 
the Queen and the supreme ruler of that kingdom, and Queen Toyo was her 
successor. 


When we come to the questions: Who was Queen Himeko? Who was her 
successor Queen Toyo? Difficulties arise. The Japanese legends from which 
Nihongi and early genealogy were compiled, neither gave a complete chroni- 
cle of all the important events nor gave a complete account of all the per- 
sons who acted in them. Many important event; and many important per- 
sons were not accounted for. For instance, in the Silla Chronicle (in San 
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Kuo Shih Chi) it was recorded that in the year 47 B.C. Japan invaded Silla 
with a fleet of ebout 100 ships. In 14 A.D., Japan invaded Silla a second 
time. The third time invasion in 73 A.D., fourth end fifth time in 121-122 
A.D., followed by a treaty of peace concluded in 123 A.D. In 158 A.D. Japan 
sent a friendly mission to Silla followed by another in 173 A.D. All these 
important events were not mentioned in Nihongi (and much less in Kojiki 
which has been proven to be actually written very much later than Nihongi, 
and not a genuine book.). 


The same book recorded that in 232 A.D., Japan suddenly invaded Silla 
and besieged its capital Kimseng and again in the following year. That hap- 
pended five years before Queen Himeko sent her first diplomatic mission to 
the Wei court in 238 A.D. So it appeared that Queen Himeko was the Japa- 
nese sovereign that invaded Silla in the years 232-233 A.D. After the inva- 
sion and the truce, she sent her first embassy to Wei China. That event 
seems to agree with the Empress Jingo story of an invasien and truce with 
Silla. Anyhow, no other similar story was told. 


The Wet Chih in Han Chuan says, “Han was south of Taifang, on the east 
and west bounded by the sea, on the south bounded by Wo” 
and again says, 


“the State of Tulu of Pienhan touches the border of Wo” 
in Wo Jen Chuan it says, 


“From the Province (of Taifang) to Wo people follow the water route 
along the coast of Han, now southward and then eastward and arrive at 
its northern shore Kayahan State more than 7,000 li, and then begin to 
cross a sea of more than 1,000 li to Tsushima State.”’ 


Now, “its northern shore’? covld only mean “the northern shore of Wo.” 
Otherwise, if it meant a Han shore, it should be stated as “its southern 
shore’. Therefore, all these three statements clearly tell us that Japan then 
already had a colony in the south of Pienhan, namely Kayahan, or in Kaya- 
han. It seems that Imna or Mimana was already brought politically under 
Japan, that facilitated Queen Himeko’s diplomatic contact with Wei. 


Now, Professor Hashimoto has shown (pp. 635-637) that the Japanese in- 
vasion of Korea in 391 A.D. when Silla and Pekche were reduced to the posi- 
tion of Japanese vassals as inscribed in 414 A.D. on the Ho-Tae-Wang oblisk, 
was also ascribable to Empress Jingo. Because the events of Pekche suc- 
cessions recorded in Nihongi under years 55-56, 64, 65 of Jingo agreed with 
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those respectively of the years 375, 384, 385 recorded in Tung Kuo T’ ung Chien in 
hexagenary numbering and in substance. So, it seems that the Nihongi writer 
confused two major invasions: the first in 232-233 A.D. and the second in 391 
A.D. separated by more than one and a half century’s time, and made them 
into one invasion and credited it entirely to Empress Jingo, one personality. 


Who was Jingo? “Jin” ji means “divine”. “‘Go” or “gu” # usually re- 
fers to military success’ #{ and a military failure is usually recorded as 
#£) ‘‘no military success”. Now, Okinagatarashi Hime was canonized by 
Empress Koken as “Jingo Koko”’ i.e. the “‘Divine and Military Successful Em- 
press” just because the writer of Nihongi legends credited all the military 
successes from 232 to 391 to this one feminine personality. It was 2 mis- 
take of that historian in threefold. First, he merged two major military 
invasions into one. Secondly, he merged the events of two centuries into 
one. Thirdly, he merged several persons into one. Wei Chih Wo Jen Chuan 
clearly stated two queens in succession: Himeko before 247 A.D. and Toyo 
after 247 A.D. There should be other sovereign or sovereigns for the later 
invasion or invasions. But he merged them all into one—Okinegatarashi 
Hime. When the first recorder of the legendary stories made such incurable 
mistakes, it is quite fruitless to argue when Empress Jingo lived. One has 
to separate this one person into several persons, one event into several 
events, before that question can be answered. The mere fact that Himeko’s 
time was too early to be identified with Empress Jingo, does not logically 
make Himeko and Toyo tribeswomen of the Kumaso race, because Kumaso 
never was known nor found to have a civilization higher than Kinai or 
Northern Kyushu. Such an assertion by the Himeko-Yamato-in-Kyushu 
theorists, has never been justifiable. 


The author has assumed that Japan could not attain unified nationhood 
before Korea developed into statehood, because Korea stood geographically 
between China and Japan, and China was the center of culture. In other 
words, he had in mind some such principle as to say, “other things being 
equal, the nearer the distance to the center of culture, the earlier the cul- 
tural development.”’ But the other things were rarely equal. Hence the order 
of development in history frequently differed from the order as he concei- 
ved. For in tance, in the west, the Roman Empire was once the center of 
culture. Germany was geographically much nearer to the center of culture 
than Britain, Sweden and Russia. But Britain, Sweden and Russia never- 
theless attained unified modern nationhood many centuries earlier than 
Germany. In the Far East, Formosa and Ryukyu Islands were nearer to 
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China mainland than Japan, and Eastern Manchuria was nearer to the north- 
ern Chiness cultural center than southern Korea. But actually, Formosa 
and Ryukyu lagged 2 millenium behind Japen and Eastern Manchuria a mil- 
lenium behind southern Korea in development. Therefore, the author’s as- 
sumption is quite untrue. 


Furthermore, among the other things that affect the order and the speed 
of cultural development, the foremost influential factor is the race of the 
people. The American continent is many times farther away in distance to 
Europe than north Africa. Yet, America nations have developed earlier, 
faster and many time fuller then north Africen nations. It is the racial 
heritage thet has mede all the differences. Ncw, the team of sixteen Pro- 
fessors of Anatomy from the universities of entire Japan have launched a 
project, since 1950, of an anthropometric study of all the university students 
all over Japan. The result of the measurements has been studied, analyzed 
end compared by such an eminent scholar as Professor Hasebe Kotondo. 
He has found that the Japanese people, from more than 280 places all over 
the nation, resemble very closely in anthropometric measurement to the peo- 
ple of the Chinese provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu and Anhwei. He theorized 
thet the ancestors of modern Japanese probably once lived there. But these 
provinces were the territory of the Yteh (Viet) Kingdom at the time when 
Langya was its capital. Such findings entirely agree with the events of the 
Ch’in Mission to the Eastern Sea led by a Ch’in Envoy Hsii Fu wko was known to 
have established himself with his thousands in his mission in a place of 
“flat plains and great lakes’’ shortly after 210 B.C. Geographically, no place 
other than Japan’s Honshu had such topogrephical features that were ac- 
cessible to eastbound voyegers from Lang-ya, Shantung. Ethnologically, as 
just mentioned, the Yamato race exactly a gress in measurements with the Viet 
race of China. Archaeologically, Northern Kyushu and Yamato of Kinai 
relics agree with Ch’in time Shantung in the kinds, forms and styles of ar- 
tifacts, and in the varieties of 2nimal and vegeteble food stuff found of the 
pioneers. Anthropologically, their customs and traditions, political, social 
and religious, had much in common with pre-Ch’in Shantung. If Hsii Fu 
founded the Yamato colony and the Yamato race were descended from the 
Ch’in colonists, then there should be no wonder if Yamato developed earlier 
end faster than Southern Korea. As a matter of history, Japan was a more 
progressive and more eggres-ive civilization ever <ince the proto-historic 
period than the kingdoms in Korea. For instance, five Wo Kings from King 
Tsan to King Wu (which modern Japanese historians identify with Japanese 
Emperors Richu to Yuryaku) asked for investiture of titles from the Chi- 
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nese Emperors of Liu Sung. Some such title as “the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies of Six Eastern Kingdoms’”’, of which five were Korean States, 
was among the investiture. Facts such as these, totally negate Professor 
Hashimoto’; assumption that geographical propinquity to cultural centre as 
a factor of predominant influence on cultural development of peoples. In- 
stead, the racial factor is indeed of foremost influence as modern history 
has given abundant proofs. 


Tingsen S. Wei 
Harvard Chinese-Japanese Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


JIH CHIH LU, THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 


By Ku T’ing-lin, 15x21 cm., 2 vols. (III-XXVI-998 pp.) 
Published by Mrs. Chang P’u-chuan, Taichung, 1958 
Price NT$60.00 


Ku T’ing-lin’s Jih Chih Lu 5 4@& wherein the author expressed himself 
both as a man and asascholar is considered one of the most valuable works 
of the early Ch’ing Dynasty. There is a paragraph in the Ssu K’u T’i Yao 
PU t+RE about this work saying: ‘‘The author was born in late Ming Dynasty. 
His favorable topic was state affairs. Indignant at the affairs of his age, he 
chose as his ideal the revival of the old customs. His words were either 
inapplicable and impractical or arbitrary and too sharp.’”” However, none 
of the political critics of the time could be compared with him in knowledge 
of administration, history and the reformation to be made. That accounted 
principally for the fact that the work occupied such a high position in the 
eyes of scholars during more than two hundred years. 


Jih Chih Lu was published for the first time in the 34th year of K’ang 
Hsi reign (1695) by the author’s disciple, P’an Lai in Fu Kien. Other editions 
appeared successively during Yung Cheng and Ch’ien Lung reigns. In the 
middle of Tao Kuang reign Huang Ju-ch’eng of Chia Ting gathered various 
commentaries on the work and published the Jih Chih Lu Chi Shih 1 @@ee@e@. 
Later he compiled and published the errata of Jih Chih Lu in two volumes, 
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and also a supplement in two volumes to this work. This has been consider- 
ed since then the most complete edition. The P’an edition was published 
in a period of great suspicion from the part of the Manchu government. As 
a matter of fact innumerous scholars were executed or imprisoned for hav- 
ing incurred the Emperor’s displeasure on literal matters. On the other. 
hand the author of Jih Chih Lu was formerly an officer in Ming Dynasty. 
Hence we may safely say that the P’an edition contained only the original 
text greatly corrected and mutilated. For the same reason, scholars during 
the whole Ch’ing Dynasty dared not do anything to reproduce the original 
text as such. Although Huang, Ju-cheng gathered also one of the original 
manuscript for compiling his Errata, he was not able to do anything about 
passages that might incurred the Emperor’s displeasure. 


Ina letter to his friend, Ku T’ing-lin said: “‘-.-my work entitled Jih Chih Lu 
in 30-odd chuan is a record of what I have done and what I wish to do during | 
all my life. I had it copied in several specimens which I deposited with my 
friends of the same interest, so that they would not be destroyed totally by those 
of an opposite interest. Should there arise a king and my book might serve 
him as a guide, my wish would be fulfilled.”’ According to this paragraph, the 
author had certainly made several copies of his work, and had them deposit- 
ed with his friends during his life time. And it was quite possible that the 
original manuscript mentioned in Huang Ju-ch’eng’s Errata was one of these 
copies. Later, because of the discrepancy that existed between the manus- 
cripts and the work in print, no doubt scholars made other copies of these 
manuscripts. Although the new manuscripts could not be entirely intact 
from errors and omissions, they represent more faithfully the original work 
than the work in print, for this we are sure. 


In 1932 one of these later manuscript copies was found in an bookstore 
in Peiping by Chang P’u-ch’uan of Ts’ang Hsien- Based on this manuscript 
Huang Chi-kang of Ch’i Ch’un wrote a book entitled Jih Chih Lu Chiao Chi. 
A 4nektac. In its preface Huang said:-.-from the taboo system followed by 
the copyist it is clear that the copy was made during the Yung Cheng reign 
--compated with Huang Jucheng’s Jih Chih Lu Chi Shih and the rela- 
tive Errata, it is evident that this manuscript copy was made from the 
original text---’’ The famous scholar Chang T’ai-yen was also of this opinion 
as was expressed in another preface to this work. Besides, Chang P’u-ch’uan 
found out also upon comparison between this manuscript and the manuscript 
copy preserved in a library in Shantung Province that except a few differences 
they are almost identical. This proves that these two copies were both made 
from the original text. 
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A comparison of the work in print and that in manuscript shows many 
changes made in the former by the editor, such as #9» change into 
or » changed into or KF » and » RIK » etc. changed 
into expressions more pleasing to the Manchu rulers. If it was not for the 
manuscript, it would be quite hard to understand the author’s position and 


attitude. 


Besides these small changes of words & expressions, whole passages have 
been omitted purposely in the work in print. HereunderI cite a few speci- 
mens as examples. 


---Under the item: #§AARMTT ARR in the 4th chuan there was such a 
HELE © 


---Below the item: +#fijsmj there is another item: RAFTER In the 
work in print only the item title was retained while the whole text under 
this item was omitted. It is as follows: #HIk7FFRERUBSrRMAEARS? 


---Under the item: +452 in the 20th chuan (18th chuan in the work 
in print) the manuscript has the following passage which is lacking in the 
work in print: PRA © 


-----In the same chuan, under the item: #%% the following passage is lack- 
ing in the work in print. 


-----In the 29th chuan(28th chuan in the work in print) between the items 
and the manuscript has one item more, namely 


The above mentioned passages dealing either with the distiction of the 
Chinese people from the surrouding barbarians or with the orthodox teaching 
are of first importance for the understanding of the great scholar’s thoughts. 
Therefore the discovery of the manuscript not only does justice to the author, 
but also helps the scholars of the present time in no small measure. 


Apart from these long passages, the manuscript contains innumerous in- 
teresting paragraphs omitted in the work in print. Hereunder are a few 
examples. 
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1. Under the item: #(#7576+-#} in the 9th chuan (7th chuan in the work in 
print) 


2. Under the item: 43/f in the 15th chuan (11th chuan inthe work in print) 


3. Under the item: &B& in the 16th chuan (10th chuan in the work in print) 


4. Under the item: #72 in the 16th chuan (12th chuan in the work in print) 


5. Under the item: #A in the 19th chuan (16th chvan in the work in print) 


6. Under the item: 8 in the 20th chuan (18th chuan in the work in print) 
ZA 


7. Under the item: 7)R in the 29th chuan (28th chuan in the work in print) 


8. Under the item: ##f in the 29th chuan (28th chuan in the work in print) 


9. Under the item: # in the 32th chuan 


The omission of the aforesaid paragraphs, though does not do much harm 
to the idea contained in the whole passage, from the viewpoint of complete- 
ness of the meaning, or of the fluency of style is a very unfortunate thing. 


Finally in the 29th chuan, under the item #£3% the author quoted the words 
of a memorial addressed to the throne by Li Hsien. In this quotation there 
were such words as ##f and #A which were changed into <A by the printer. 
32 was used exclusively to name the surrendered Tartars, while &A could 
meen any enemy returned to allegiance. Such a change is particularly 
unfortunate in that it not only adulterated the original text of the quotation, 
but also made it in contradiction to historical facts. 


In some places, however, the work in print seems better than the newly 
discovered manuscript. For instance in the 20th chuan (18th chuan in work 
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in print) under the item: pygt there is such a paragraph #-7-BRZEEEZ 
if ~The work in print, however, contains in the same place 
another paragraph quite different which is as fhllows: H@#v-----BAtAD 
- By comparing these two paragraphs, it is clear that the work in print 
is more in line with the general idea. For fs is a word used by the Bud- 
dhists to name their sacred books. Therefore, these words should be from a 
Buddhist writer rather than from a Confucian. 


Another example is found in the 29th chuan under the item fij#z. The 
work in print has scuh a paragraph: @#tmiR@eBoRAZA while the copy 
in manuscript contains in the same place a paragraph as follows: 

By comparing these two paragraphs with the whole context it is obvious 
that that of the work in print is much preferable than the other. 


How did it come that such a discrepancy arose ina matter that had noth- 
ing to do with the Manchu rulers? The reasonable answer is that possibly 
the author made some corrections himself on his manuscript, and the work 
in print was made according to one of such corrected manuscript, while the 
copy in manuscript was made according to the first manuscript not corrected 
by the author. 

We are to congratulate Mrs. Chang P’u-ch’uan for having this valuable 
manuscript published for the benefit of the public. This made us much 
more fortunate than our predecessors in being able to read the great scholar’s 
work not adulterated by the printers. We wish, however, to draw the readers’ 
attention to the appendix II where it is remarked that two paragrahs under 
the items %&» EH are lacking in the current edition, and under the item: 
iif€ a note is lacking. Actually they are contained therein, but the first 
two paragraphs were placed as noted, while the note was put into the text 
itself. 


Finally a word about the punctuation. The manuscript is without any 
punctuation. When it was put in print, to make it more readable to the 
public, Mr. Hsu Wen-shan added all the necessary punctuations which was 
quite a laudable act. However, in some places the punctuation is open 
to criticism and could have been better. 


In brief, the new edition of this famous work is much more faithful to 
the author’s original text, and consequently highly recommendable. 


Reviewed by Y. A. Cheng, 
Translated by Francis Ting 
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UNION CATALOGUE OF WESTERN LANGUAGE PERIODICALS 
CURRENTLY RECEIVED IN THE LIBRARIES OF THE TAIPEI AREA 


National Central Library 


FOREWORD 


It was out of my conviction that library cooperation is necessary and 
imperative here that I wrote my short article “Library cooperation: acquisi- 
tion and interlibrary loan,’’ which appeared in the Bulletin of the Library 
Association of China, No. 6 (August 1956). This conviction grows with my 
work in the library field and with my recognition of the acute shortage of 
material in the libraries of Taiwan. In view of the fact that cooperative 
acquisition is most needful and suitable in the areas of serials and Western 
language material, I set myself to the work of compiling a list of Western 
language periodicals currently received in the libraries in the Taipei area. 
Such a list is meant to be at the hand of every order librarian for refer- 
ence, to avoid unnecessary duplication and to add to the subscription list 
basic periodicals that have not yet been in the collection of any library be- 
fore. The next step should be a formal suggestion to the libraries for 


reaching an agreement as to the subject field in which each library specia- 
lizes and the replacement of unnecessary duplicate subscriptions by new 
basic periodicals. Whether this can be achieved, which certainly contributes 
a great deal to the reasonableness and economy of aeeraeeed is the com- 
mon endeavor of fellow librarians. 


The compilation work lasted more than one year. Although this may 
be just one of the simplest bibliographical tasks, it has cost me much time 
and energy due to the following reasons. First, I did my work in my Spare 
time, since I was always occupied. Seconly, it happened that most libraries 
could not produce a list of their periodicals currently received, complete, 
well-compiled, and reliable. (This is owing to many difficulties, different 
with each library.) Thirdly, not all the periodicals were entered in tool 
books such as Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory, Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
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Periodicals and Der Leitfaden fur Presse und Werbung. So, quite a lot of time 
was spent in collecting and sorting data, checking titles and revising forms of 
entry. Far more than 2,000 cards were made. Often I called and wrote and 
visited my friends in other libraries for checking one word, one punctua- 
tion mark in a title or its publication place five or six times. I looked up 
the title in the tool books, and examined issues of the periodical in ques- 
tion. Revisions were still made in my reading the clear copy of the manu- 
script. I am greatly indebted to my fellow librarians for their kind and 
willing help and takes this occasion to extend to them my sincere thanks. 


In the present list are entered only titles and the abbreviations of the 
names of the libraries where they can be found. No frequencies, publication 
places and publishers are indicated. This is done in accordance with the 
purpose for which the present list has been compiled; i.e., to tell people 
whether a certain periodical is currently received in any of the libraries 
and if so, in wich library. As for other information, people may well look 
it up in the tool books or just inquire at the library concerned. 


The periodicals in the present list are either regular or irregular in fre- 
quency with the publication interval normally no longer than one year. 
There is, however, an exception; i.e... ENTOMA, which is published once 
every two years. All periodicals are Western language ones. Those with 
titles only in a Western language are not listed, such as Philosophia publish- 
ed in Japan, the content of which is entirely in Japanese. Yearbooks or 
renewed pages of books ar> not listed either, al-hough it may be convenient 


in order work to regard such publications as serials. which include conti- 
nuations. 


Since most libraries could not produce a complete and accurate list, na- 
turally the present list is not complete, nor is it one hundred per cent cor- 
rect. Some periodicals are not entered in the list given me by the library 
concerned while actually they are currently received. I have included them 
in the present list wherever I know them. Stain technology in the collection 
of the Department of Zoology of the National Taiwan University is an in- 
stance. I wish to take the opportunity of apologizing for my having not 
investigated thoroughly and noted down one by one all such periodicals. 
Besides, I also want to remind the readers that it is possible for some perio- 
dicals subscribed to by a library fail to arrive. 


For the time being, the list is confined to the libraries of the Taipei 
area. It is evident that not all the libraries in this area have been included. 
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Some day the periodicals of other libraries can be added, I hope. There 
must be very many omissions and commissions. I sincerely invite correc- 
tions from all the libraries concerned. 


The periodicals subscribed to by the Library of the Chinese Institute of 
Engineers are due to expire in the end of 1958. Those of the Library of the 
Chinese-American Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, in the end of 
1957, but with some exceptions, which are due to expire in the summer of 
1958 and marked with a star (*) in the list. Some of the periodicals of the 
National Central Library are marked with a star (*), which means that 
they are ordered only in the middle of the year 1957. The National Central 
Library is a depository librery for the publications of the United Nations, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
the United States Federal Government. The pcriodicals published by these 
three agencies are of course found in this library although not entered in 
the present list. The periodicals subscribed to by the Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University are due to expire at least in the end of 1958. As for 
the periodicals of the National Taiwan University, only those subscribed to 
are included, those received as gifts or in exchange being not entered. 


The following is a list of the libraries included in the present list with 
their abbreviations: 


AS-E Academia Sinica, Institute of Ethnology. Library. 
AS-HP Academia Sinica, Institute of History and Philology, Li- 
brary. 
AS-M Academia Sinica, Institute of Mathematics. Library. 
AS-MH Academia Sinica, Institute of Modern History. Library. 
CE Chinese Institute of Engineers. Library. 
DM National Defense Medical Center. Library. 
Jc Chinese-American Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. Library. 
NC National Central Library. 
OR Ordnance ‘Research Institute. Library. 
PT Taiwan Provincial Taipei Library. 
TN Taiwan Provincial Normal University. Library 
TU National Taiwan University. 
TU-AA College of Liberal Arts, Department of Archaeology. 
and Anthropology. 
TU-AF College of Liberal Arts, Department of Foreign Lan- 
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TU-AG 
TU-AH 
TU-AP 
TU-EC 


TU-EE 


TU-EH 


TU-EM 


TU-GL 
TU-LB 
TU-LE 
TU-LL 
TU-M 
TU-SB 
TU-SC 
TU-SG 
TU-SM 
TU-SP 
TU-SS 
TU-SZ 
uC 


UN 
US 


AS-E 
AS-HP 
AS-M 
AS-MH 
CE 

DM 

JC 

NC 

OR 

PT 
TN 


The number of titles currently received in each library is as follows: 


College of Agriculture. 
College of Liberal Arts. Department of History. 
College of Liberal Arts. Department of Philosophy. 
College of Engineering, Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing. 
College of Engineering, Department of Electrical En- 
gineering. 
College of Engineering, Department of Chemical En- 
gineering. 
College of Engineering, Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering. 
General Library. 
College of Law, Department of Business Administration. 
College of Law, Department of Economics. 
College of Law, Department of Political Science. 
College of Medicine. 
College of Science, Department of Botany. 
College of Science, Department of Chemistry. 
College of Science, Department of Geology. 
College of Science, Department of Mathematics. 
College of Science, Department of Physics. 
College of Science, Department of Psychology. 
College of Science, Department of Zoology. 
Taiwan Provincial Department of Communications. Union 
Library of Communications. 
Chinese Association for the United Nations. Library. 
United States Information Library. 
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441 (9 titles are found in two units, a college, a de- 
partment or the general Library, while 1 title is 
found in 3 units) 

68 
58 
172 
1,876 

How the periodicals are duplicated is shown below: 

Titles not duplicated 

Titles received in 2 libraries 

Titles received in 3 libraries 

Titles received in 4 libraries 

Titles received in 5 libraries 

Titles received in 6 libraries 

Titles received in 7 libraries 

Titles received in 8 libraries 


wy te se 


The three titles received in 8 libraries are: Journal of Asian studies, National 
geographic magazine and Science. Those three received in 7 libraries are: 
Foreign affairs, Life. (International edition) and Time. (International edition) 
As for those eleven periodicals received in 6 libraries, they are: American 
anthropologist, American Chemical Society, Journal. Atlantic Monthly. Chemical 
abstracts. Industrial and engineering chemistry. Newsweek. (International edition). 
Reader’s digest. Saturday evening post. Saturday review. Scientific monthly and 
U. S. News and world report. From the above we can see that what is 
most valued is not popular reading, just for fun and for pastime. Among 
the above-mentioned magazines, even Life offers us much information and 
thus facilitates our understanding both of the world and of life. It is quite 
different from popular story magazines. 


Fnglish title is always preferred if a periodical has more than one title 
in different languages, as in the case of Chinese magazine and Weekly epide- 
miological record. Publication place is shown in brackets if two or more 
periodicals happen to bear the same title, e.g., Tobacco. (London) and Tobacco. 
(New York). Different editions of the same periodical are also indicated in 
brackets whether there are two or even more, e.g., American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Journal. (Practical pharmacy edition) and American Pharmaceutical 
Assocaiation. Journal. (Scientific edition). If a periodical is divided into 
sections, series etc., entry varies with the conditions of collection: In case 
all the sections are received in all the libraries or in just one library only, 
all the sections are indicated after the title, as Science abstracts. Section A 
& B; otherwise two or more entries are made, as Review of applied entomology, 
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Series A: Agricultural and Review of applied entomology. Series B: Medical 
and veterinary. If another periodical is received free of charge together 
with a periodical subscribed to, as in the case of Slavic word which is sent 
along with Word, a See reference entry is made from the former to the 
latter. So with the supplements to any periodical subscribed to. If two or 
more periodicals have been combined, a See reference entry is made for 
each old title. And a See reference entry is made from the original title to 
the new one if a periodical has changed its name. There are altogether 88 
such See reference entries. 


Any article, whether it is A, The, Le, La, L’, Der, Das or Die, at the 
beginning of a title is deleted. The articles and prepositions in the middle 
of a French title is counted in determing the relative position in the present 
list. (&) in any title is written as and, e.g., West and East. If initials begin 
the title of a periodical, it is placed before all the other titles beginning with 
the same letter. First word of a title is capitalized; proper nouns are capita- 
lized; and so is the word after the proper noun which begins a title. Incase a 
title consists of the name of a corporate body and a word like Bulletin, Journal, 
Proceedings, T: ransactions etc., always is put first the name of the corporate 
body and then the other word, with a period (.) between, for instance, Acous- 
tical Society of American Journal. This practiceis, however, restricted to Fng- 
lish titles only. Thus, the entry is Revista dela Universidad de Madrid, 
and not Universidad de Madrid. Revista. There is an entry Instituto Brasileiro de 
Bibliografia e Documentacao. Boletin informativo. The reason why it does not 
read Boletim informativo de Instituto Brasileiro de Bibliografia e Documentacao 
is simply that it does not so appear in the printed page of the periodical. 
No entry is made for Boletim informativo either, just as no entry is made 
for Information bulletin but there is an entry under Library of Congress, In- 
formation bulletin. Nor is there a See reference entry for either Boletim in- 
formativo or Information bulletin. As for the periodicals published by govern- 
ment agencies etc., entry is made simply of the periodical title without 
mentioning the government agency if the title itself is enongh to make it 
distinguishable from other titles and no misunderstanding whatsoever is 


likely to arise, for example: Foreign agricultural trade digest of the United 
States. 


No wonder the persent list is far from perfect, as stated above. Moreover, 
the conditions of the periodicals currently received in any library is con- 
stantly in fluctuation. The total number of titles, for one. To correct the 
inaccuracies, and to supplement the list with titles omitted this time or 
newly received. I solicit the kind comments and criticism of my fellow 
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librarians after perusal and checking of the list. If the present list can be 
in any way helpful to them in their order work of Western language perio- 


dicals, my work is justified. (Theodore Shih-shu Huang) 


THE LIST 


ABN Correspondence. 
A.I.E.E. Transactions. 
A.M.A. American journal of diseases of children. 


A.M.A. Archives of dermatology. 


A.M.A. Archives of dermatology and syphilology 


A.M.A. Archives of industrial health. 

A.M.A. Archives of internal medicine. 

A.M.A. Archives of neurology and psychiatry. 

A.M.A. Archives of ophthalmology. 

A.M.A. Archives of otolaryngology. 

A.M.A. Archives of pathology. 

A.M.A. Archives of surgery. 

A.M.A. Journal of diseases of children. 

ASME. Transactions. 

Abhandlungen aus Mathematischen Seminar der 
Universitat Hamburg. 

Abstracts of world medicine. 

Accountants digest 

Accounting review. 

Acoustical Society of America.Journal. 


Acta anatemica. 


Acta chirurgica Scandinavica. 
Acta mathematica. 


Acta medica Scandinavica. 

Acta oto-laryngologica. 

Acta paediatrica. 

Acta pathologica et microbiologica Scandinavicz. 


NC 

CE; TU-EE 

See 

A.M.A. Journal of 
diseases of chil- 
dren. 

DM; TU-M 


See 


A.M.A. Archives 
of dermatology an 
DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
TU-M 

DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
DM 

DM; TU-M 
OR; TU-EM 


AS-M 
jc 
NC 
TU-LB 
AS-HP; OR; TU- 
EE 
DM 
TU-M 
AS-M 
TU-M 
TU-M 
TU-M 
TU-M 
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Acta physiologica Scandinavica. 
Adult education. 

Advanced management. 
Advances in enzymology. 

Aero digest. 

Aeronautical engineering review. 
Africa. 

African affairs 

African studies. 

Agricultural economics research. 
Agricultural engineering. 
Agronomy journal. 


Agricultural chemicals. 
Agricultural index. 


Agricultural leaders’ digest. 
Agricultural marketing. 


Agricultural outlook digest. 

Agricultural research. 

Air conditioning, heating and ventilating. 
Air power. 

Aircraft. 

Aircroft engineering. 

All hands. 


_ American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals. 


American agriculturist. 
American Anthropological Association. Bulletin. 


American Anthropological Association. Journal. 


American anth roplogist. 


American antiquity. 

American artist. 

American automobile. 

American aviation. 

American builder. 

American Chemical Society. Journal. 


American Concrete Institute. Journal. 
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Jc 
JC; TU-AG 
JC; TU-AG 


TU-EM 

TU-EM 

US 

AS-MH; NC; TU- 
LL; TU-LP; UN; | 
US 

jJc* 

NC 

AS-E 

AS-E; AS-HP; AS- 
MH; NC; TN; 
TU-AA 

AS-E; AS-HP 

TN 

uc 

US 

UC 

DM; OR; TN;TU- 
M; TU-SC; US 
CE; TU-EC; UC 


TU-M 
NC 
NC; OR 
TU-M 
OR 
OR 
AS-HP 
AS-HP 
AS-E 
; Jc 
JC 
jc 
Jc 
JC 
uC 
NC 
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American Dental Association. Journal. 
American Dietetic Association. Journal. 
American documentation. 
American druggist. 

American economic review. 


American engineer. 
American farm youth. 
American forests. 
American fruit grower. 
American girl. 

American heart journal. 
American helicopter. 
American heritage. 
American historical review. 


American home. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Transactions. 


American journal of anatomy. 

American journal of archaeology. 
American journal of botany. 

American journal of clinical pathology. 
American journal of comparative law. 
American journal of digestive diseases. 
American journal of diseases of children. 


American journal of economics and sociology. 
American journal of hygiene. 

American journal of international law. 
American journal of mathematics. 

American journal of medicine. 

American journal of nursing. 

American journal of obstetrics and gynecology. 
American journal of opthalmology. 

American journal of pathology. 

American journal of pharmaceutical education. 
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DM; TU-M; US 
DM; TU-M; US 
NC 

TU-M 

TU-AG; TU-LE; 
UC; UN; US 

NC 

JC 

JC; TU-AG 

Us 

DM; TU-M 

CE 

us 

AS-HP; AS-MH; 
NC; TN; TU-AH 
us 

See 
A.L.E.E. Transac- 
tions 

DM; TU-M 
AS-HP 

TN 

DM; TU-M 

UN 

DM 

See 

A.M.A. Journal 
of diseases of 
children. 

TU-LE 

DM; TU-M 

TU-LL; UN; US 
AS-M; TU-SM 
TU-M 

DM; TU-M; US 
DM; TU-M; US 
TU-M; US 

DM; TU-M 
TU-M 
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American journal of pharmacy. 

American journal of philology. 

American journal of physical anthropology. 
American journal of physics. 

American journal of physiology. 


American journal of psychiatry. 
American journal of psychotherapy. 
American journal of public health. 


American journal of public health and the nation’s health. 


American journal of roentgenology, radium therapy 
and nuclear medicine. 

American journal of science. 

American journal of sociology. 


American journal of surgery. 
American journal of the medical sciences. 
American journal of tropical medicine. 


American journal of tropical medicine and hygiene. 
American journal of veterinary research. 
American legion magazine. 

American literature. 

American machinist. 


American magazine. 

American mathematical monthly. 

American Mathematical Society. Bulletin. 
American Mathematical Society. Proceedings. 
American Mathematical Society. Transactions. 
American Medical Association. Journal. 


American mercury. 
138 


TUM 

AS-AP; NC 
AS-HP; TU-M © 
OR; TN; TU-SP 
DM; NC*; TN; 
TU-AG; TU-M 
DM; NC; TU-M 
TU-M 

See 

American journal 
of public health 
and the nation’s 
health. 

DM; TN; TU-M; 
US 


DM; TU-M 

TU-SG 

NC; TU-AA; UN; 
US 

DM; TU-M; US 
DM, TU-M; US 
See 
American journal 
of tropical medi- 
cine and hygiene. 
TU-M; US 

JC; TU-AG 

Us 

NC 

CE; TU-EM; UC; 
US 

TU-GL; US 
AS-M; TN 

As-M; TU-SM 
AS-M; TU-SM 

AS-M; TN; TU-SM 
DM; JC; TU-M; 

NC; TU-AF; TU- 
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American Meteorological Society. Bulletin. 

American Mineralogist. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society. Journal. 

American Oriental Society. Journal. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. Journal. (Prac- 
tical edition) 

American Pharmaceutical Association. Journal. (Scien- 
tific edition) 

American Physical Society. Bulletin. 

American political science review. 


American potato journal. 
American poultry journal. 
American practitioner. 

American frofessional pharmacist. 
American review of tuberculosis. 


American review of tuberculosis and pulmonary diseases. 


American rifleman. 

American scholar. 

American Schools of Oriental Research. Bulletin. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Proceedings. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Transaction. 


American Society of Horticultural Science. Proceedings. 


American Society of Hospital Pharmacists. Bulletin. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Transactions. 


American sociological review. 

American speech. 

American Statistical Association. Journal. 
American Veterinary Medical Association. Journal. 
American Water Works Association. Journal. 
Analyst. 

Analytical abstracts. 

Analytical chemistry. 


GL; UN 

TU-SP 

TU-SG 

OR 
AS-HP: NC; US 


DM; TU-M; US 
TN 
AR-MH; NC; TU- 
LP; UN: US 
JC 
TU-M 
TU-M 
See 
American review 
of tuberculosis 
and pulmonary 
diseases. 
DM; US; TU-M 
OR 
NC; TU-GL; US 
AS-E; NC 
CE; TU-EC; UC 
TU-EC 
TU-AG 
TU-M 
See 
ASME. Transac- 
tions. 
TN; TU-AA 
AS-HP; TU-AF 
TU-LB 
JC; TU.AG 
TU-EC; TU-M 
DM; NC; OR 
DM; NC 
DM; OR; TN; TU- 
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Anatomical record. 

Anesthesiology. 

Angewandte Chemie. 

Animal breeding abstracts. 

Annalen der Chemie. 

Annales ce chimie. 

Annales de géographie. 

Annales de |’Institut Henri Poincare. 
Annales de |’Institut Pasteur. 
Annales de physige. 

Annales pharmaceutiques francaises. 


Annales scientifiques de ’Ecole Normale Supérieure. 


Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. 
Annali di mathematica; pura ed applicata. 
Annals and magazine of natural history. 
Annals of allergy. 

Annals of applied biology. 

Annals of botany. 

Annals of human genetics. 

Annals of internal medicine. 

Annals of mathematical statistics. 

Annals of mathematics. 

Annals of otology, rhinology and laryngology. 
Annals of surgery. 

Annals of tropical medicine and parasitology. 
Année sociologique. 

Annual review of biochemistry. 

Annual review of medicine. 

Annual review of microbiology. 

Annual review of physiology. 

Anthropologie. 

Anthropological quarterly. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay. Journal. 
Anthropos. 

Antibiotics and chemotherapy. 

Antibolshevik Bloc of Nations Correspondence. 


Antioch review. 


Sc; US 

DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
OR 

JC 
OR 

NC 

AS-E 

AS-M 

TU-M 

NC 

TU-M 

AS-M 

AS-M 

AS-M 

TU-SZ 

TU-M 

TU-AG 

DM; NC; TU-SB 
AS-HP 

TU-M 

As-M 

AS-M; TU-SM 
DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-M; US 
DM; TU-M 
AS-E 

TU-AG; TU-M 
TU-M 

TU-M 

TU-M 

AS-E 

AS-E; NC 
AS-E 

AS-E; AS-HP 
TU-M 

See 

ABN Correspon- 
dence. 

NC 
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Antiquaries journal. 
Antiquity. 

Archaeologia. 

Archaeology. 

Architect and building news. 
Architectural forum. 


Architectural record. 

Archiv der Mathematik. 

Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Archives internationales de pharmacodynamie et de 
thérapie. 

Archives of biochemistry and biophysics. 

Archives of dermatology. 


Archives of dermatology and syphiology. 


Archives of disease in childhood. 
Archives of industrial hygiene. 
Archives of industrial hygiene and occupational medicine. 


Archives of internal medicine. 


Archives of neurology and psychiatry. 


Archives of ophthalmology. 


Archives of otolaryngology. 


AS-HP 

AS-HP 

AS-HP 

AS-HP 

NC 

CE; NC; TU-EC; 
uc 

TU-EC; UC 

AS-M 

AS-E 


TU-M 

TU-M 

See 

A.M.A. Archives 
of dermatology. 
See 

A.M.A. Archives 
of dermatology. 
TU-M 

OR 
See 

A.M.A. Archives 
of industrial 
health. 
See 

A.M.A. Archives 
of internal me- 
dicine. 
See 

A.M.A. Archives 
of neurology and 
psychiatry. 

See 
A.M.A. Archiv 
of ophthalmo- 
logy. 
See 

A.M.A. Archives 


of eotlaryngo- 
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Archives of pathology. 


Archives of physical medicine and rehabilitation. 
Archives of surgery. 


Aristotelian Society. Proceedings. 
Armor. 

Army. 

Army combat forces journal. 


Army information digest. 

Army quarterly. 

Arquivos bresile-iros de medicina naval. 
Art bulletin. 

Art in America. 

Art Institue of Chicago. Quarterly. 
Art news. 

Artibus asiae. 

Arts. 

Arts and architecture. 

Arts digest. 


Asia Calling. 
Asia Major. 
Association of American Geographers. 


Association of American Physicians. Transactions. 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. Journal. 


Athletic journal. 
Atlantic montly. 


Atompraxis. 

Atoms for peace digest. 

Audio. 

Audio visual communication review. 
Audio-visual guide. 

Australian journal of agricultural research. 
Australian Museum. Records. 


logy. 
See 
A.M.A. Archives 
of pathology. 
TU-M 
See 


A.M.A. Archives 
of surgery 
NC 


OR 
NC; OR; US 
See 

Army. 


TN 

AS-MH; NC; TN; 
TU-GL; TU-LP; 
UN 

OR 

NC 

OR 

NC* 

NC; TU-GL 

JC 

NC 


US 
OR 
NC 
NC* 
us 
xc 
TN; US 
AS-HP 
, NC; TN 
us 
See 
Arts. 
us 
TN 
TU-M 
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Australian public affairs information Service; subject 


index to current literature. 
Autobody and recondiiioned car. 
Automobile engineer. 
Automobile topics. 
Automotive industries. 
Avant-scéne. 


Avant-Scéne femina-théatre. 


Bacteriological reviews. 
Banking. 

Banking law journal. 

Bean market review. 
Behavioral science. 

Bell laboratories record. 

Bell System Technical journal. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Bulletin. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museam. Journal. 


Better farming. 

Better farming methods. 
Better fruit. 

Better homes and gardens. 
Biblio. 

Bibliographie de la France. 
Bibliography of agriculture. 
Bildung und Erziehung. 
Bi-monthly economic review. 
Biochemical journal. 


Biography index. 
Biological abstracts. 
Biological reviews. 


NC 

uc 

TU-EM; UC 

TIC 

OR; TU-EM; UC 
See 

Réalités femina- 
illustration. 

See 

Réalités femina- 
illustration. 

DM; TU-M 

NC 

TU-LB 

NC 

TU-EE 

CE; OR 

AS-E 

AS-E 

US 

JC 

JC 

TN; US 

NC 

NC 

JC 

NC 

JC; NC 

DM; NC; TU-AG; 
TU-M 

TU-GL; US 

DM; TU-M 

See 

Biological re- 
views of the 
Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Socie- 


ty. 
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Biometrika. 

Blood. 

Bodleian Library Record. 
Boletin de bibliotecay museo. 


Boletin de la Biblioteca. Nacional. (El Salvador) 


Boletin del ejercito. 
Bonner Hefte. 


Book review digest. 


Bookguide. 
Booklist. 


Bookist and subscription books bulletin. 


Books abroad. 

Cooks and bookmen. 

Books from U.S.A. 

Books of general interest. 
Books published in Australia. 
Booksellers record. 


Boston Public Library. Quarterly. 
Botanical gazette. 

Botanical review. 

Boys’ life. 

Brain. 

Branch library book news. 
Brill’s weekly. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Report. 
British books news 
British Grassland Society. Journal. 
British Interplanetary Society. Journal. 
British journal of anaesthesia. 


British journal of applied physics. 
British journal of cancer. 


Biological reviews of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. NC 


AS-HP; TU-AG 
TU-M 
AS-HP 
NC 
NC 
NC 
See 
Neue journal. 
NC; TU-GL; US 
NC 
See 
Booklist and sub- 
scription books 
bulletin. 
NC; US 
NC; TU-GL 
NC 
NC; TN 
NC 
BC 
See 
Publisheas_ cir- 
cular and book- 
sellers record 
NC 
TN; TU-SB 
TU-SB 
us 
TU-M 
NC 
NC 


NC 
TN 
Jc 
OR 
TU-M 
OR 
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British journal of dermatology. 

British journal of educational psychology. 

British journal of experimental pathology. 

British journal of ophthalmology. 

British journal of pharmacology and chemotherapy. 

British journal of psychology. 

British journal of radiology. 

British journyl of surgery. 

British journal of tuberculosis and diseases of the chest. 

British journal of urology. 

British journal of venereal diseases. DM 

British medical journal. 

British plastics. OR 

Brooklyn Museum. Bulletin. NC 

Bulletin de la Société Chimique de France. NC 

Bulletin de la société des études indochinoises. AS-E 

Bulletin de la Société Mathématique de France. AS-M 

Bulletin de 1l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme -Orient. AS-E; AS-HP 

Bulletin des sciences mathématiques. AS-M 

Bulletin des sciences mathématiques. Deuxiéme série. AS-M 

Bulletin et mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de 

Paris. AS-E 

Bulletin of entomological research. TU-AG 

Bulletin of financial statistics. Jc 

Bulletin of hygiene. DM; JC; TU-M 

Bulletin of the history of medicine. DM 

Bureau of animal industry announcement. JC 

Bureau of ships journal. us 

Business week. NC* 

CAAS Bulletin. See 
Chinese Associa- 
tion for the Ad- 
vancement of 
Science. Bulletin. 

Calcutta Mathematical Society. Bulletin. AS-M 

California Citrograph. JC 

California Fish and game. Jc 

California Rice stocks and movement report. jc 

Cambridge Historical journal. AS-HP; AS-MH 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. Biological reviews. See 
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Cambridge Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Canadian grain journal and monthly seedsman. 
Canadian journal of mathematics. 

Canadian journal of agricultural science. 
Canadian journal of animal science. 

Canadian journal of public health. 

Canadian Medical Association. Journal. 
Canadiana. 

Cancer. 

Cancer research. 

Canning trade. 

Cardiologia. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. Quarterly report. 


Catalog of reprints. 

Catholic digest. (English edition) 
Chartered mechanical engineer. 
Chemical abstracts. 


Chemical Age. 
Chemical and engineering news. 
Chemical engineering. 


Chemical engineering progress. 
Chemical products and chemical news. 
Chemical reviews. 


Chemical Society. Journal. 


Chemical week. 

Chemie fiir Labor und Betrieb. 
Chemie-Ingenieur-Technik. 
Chemiker-Zeitung mit chemische Apparatur. 
Chemische Berichte. 

Chemisches Zentralblatt. 

Chemist. 


Chemistry. 


Biological re- 
views of the Cam- 
bridge Piiloso- 


phical Society. 
AS-M 
AS-M 
Jc 
Jc 


NC 

DM; NC*; OR TU- 
M: TU-SC; US 
OR 

OR; TU-EH; US 

CE; OR; TU-EH; 


US 

CE; OR; TU-EH 
OR 

DM; OR; TN; 
TU-SC 

DM; NC; OR; 
TU-SC 


if 
a 7 DM 
DM 
NC 
TU-M 
TU-M 
7 Jc 
TU-M 
4 NC 
US 
NC 
3 OR 
OR 
NC; OR 
= NC 
OR 


Chemistry and industry. NC; OR 
Chemurgic digest. JC 
Chicago Public Library. Book bulletin. NC 
Child-family digest. TN 
Childhood education. TN; US 
Child life. US 
Children. US 
Chinese Art Society of China. Archives. AS-HP 
Chinese Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Bulletin. NC 
Chinese Association for the United Nations. News letter. JC; NC; TN 
Chinese culture. NC; TN 
Chinese magazine. NC 
Christian century. TU-GL; US a 
Christian herald. NC* J 
Christian science monitor. OR Z 
Christian world. NC 
Christianity and crisis. NC 
Christianity and society. See 
Christianity and 
crisis. 
Circulation. TU-M 
Citrus leaves. jc 
Citrus magazine. jc 
Civil engineering. CE; JC; UC; TU- 
EC; US r 
Civil engineering and public works review. UC 
Coal age. US 
College and research libraries. TU-GL 
College art journal. NC* 
College echo. NC 
College English. NC; TN; TU-GL 
Columbia law review. NC; TU-LL 
Combat force journal. See 
Army. 
Commentarii mathematici helvetici. AS-M 
Comme ° NC; US 
Commentationes physico-mathematicae. AS-M 
Commercial and financial chronicle. NC 
Commercial fertilizer. jc 
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| Commercial grain stocks. jc 
Commercial grower. jc 
4 Commonweal. NC; US 
: Commonwealth of Australia Gazette. NC 
Communications on pure and applied mathematics. AS-M 
Comparative literature. NC 
Comptes rendus des seances de la Société de Biologie 
n et de ses filiales. NC; TU-M 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances de 1’ Académie 
; des Sciences. AS-M; NC 
a Concrete. TU-EC 
a Concrete and constructional engineering. uc 
Conference Bulletin. NC* 
Congressional digest. UN 
Connaissance des arts. NC 
Connoisseur. NC 
Construction methods. TU-EC 
Construction methods and equipment. CE; UC 
Construction world. CE 
Contemporary review. AS-MH; NC; TU- 
GL; UN 
Co-op grain. jc 
Cooperative builder. jc 
Cooperative digest. NC 
Copositio mathematica. AS-M 
Corn. jc 
Cornell Veterinarian. NC 
Coronet. OR; PT; TU-GL; 
US 
Cosmopolitan. TN 
Country gentleman. jc 
| Country life. UN 
County agent and Vo-ag teacher. jc 
Courier. UN 
Fy Crerar Current. NC 
Corp production. jc 
A Cumulative book index. JC; NC; TN; TU- 


Current biography. 
Current chemical papers. 


GL; US 
TU-GL; US 
NC 


Current facts and opinions. 
Current history. 


Current list of medical literature. 

Current researches in anesthesia and analgesia. 
Daily goat journal. 

Demand and price situation. 


Department of State Bulletin. 


Deutsche Buch. 


Deutsches Archiv fiir Klinische Medizin. 
Deutsche Bibliographie; Das Deutsche Buch. 
. Deutsche Bibliographie; wéchentliches Verzeichnis. 
Deutsche Rundschan. 

Deutche Zeitung und Wirtschaftszeitung. 
Deutschland Revue. 

Diesel power. 

Diogenes. (English edition) 

Documentos historicos. 

Down beat. 

Down to earth. 

Drug and cosmetic industry. 

Drug standards. 

Duke Mathemtical journal. 

Dun’s review. 


Dun’s Review and modern industry. 
East Europe. 
Echo der deutschen Industrie (English edition). 


NC 
AS-MH; NC; Tu- 
GL; UN; US 
TU-M; US 
DM; TU-M 
jc 
See 
U.S. Department 
of Agricultural. 
Marketing Ser- 
vice. Demand and 
price situation 
See 
U.S. Department 
of State Bulletin. 
See 
Deutsche Biblio- 
graphie; Das 
Deutsche Buch. 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 


jc 
TU-M 
TU-M 
AS-M; TU-SM 
See 
Dun’s Review and 
modern industry 
OR; TU-LB 
NC 
See 
German industrial 
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Ecological monography. 
Econometrica. 

Economic botany. 
Economic fact book. 
Economic geography. 
Economic history review. 
Economic journal. 


Economica. 
Economist. 


Edinburgh Mathematical Society. Proceedings. 


Series 2. 
Editorial research reports. 
Education. 
Education abstracts. 
Education index. 
Education summary. 
Educational forum. 
Educational screen. 


Educational studies and documents. 


Electrical communications. 
Eiectrica] engineering. 
Electrical journal. 
Electrical world. 
Electrician. 


Electrochemical Society. Journal. 


Electronics. 


Electroencephalography and clinical neurophysiology. 


Elementary English. 


Empire journal of experimental agriculture. 


Employee news bulletin. 


echo 

TN 

NC; TU-LE 

TU-AG 

jc 

JC; TN; US 

UN 

NC; TU-AG; TU- 
LE; UN 

NC; TU-LE; UN 

As-MH; NC; TU- 
GL; UN 


AS-M 

US 

TU-GL 

TN 

TU-GL 

NC* 

TN 

NC; TU-GL 

TN 

CE 

OR; US 

NC; TU-EE 

TU-EE; UC; US 
See 

Electrical journal. 

CE; OR; TU-SC 
CE; OR; TU-EE; 
TU-SC; US 
TU-M 

US 

jc 

See 

U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
Employee news 
bulletin. 

JC; TN 


Endeavour. 
| 
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Endocrinoloy. 

Engineer. 

Engineering. 

Engineering and mining journal. 
Engineering journal. 
Engineering news record. 


Engineers’ digest. 
English historical review. 


English journal. 

Enseignement mathematique. 
ENTOMA 

Entomological news. 

Entomological Society of America. Annals. 
Enzymologia. 

Epidemiological and vital statistics report. 
Erlesenes. 

ETC 

Ethnographie. 

Ethnos. 

Etude. 

Etudes mélanésiennes. 

Eugenics quarterly. 

Explosive engineer. 

Explosivstoffe. 

Extension service review. 

Factory management and maintenance. 
Facts on file. 

Far East Digest. 

Far Eastern quarterly. 


Far Eastern survey. 

Faraday Society: Discussions. 
Faraday Society. Transactions. 
Farm chemicals. 

Farm implement news. 

Farm income situation. 


Farm journal. 


DM; TU-M 
OR; TU-EM 
TU-EM 
CE; US 
uc 
CE; JC; TU-EC; 
US 
OR; UC 
AS-HP; AS-MH; 
NC; TU-AH 
TN; TU-GL 
AS-M 
jc 
TU-AG 
TU-AG 
DM 
DM 
NC 
NC 
AS-E 
AS-E 
NC; TN; US 
AS-E 
DM 
OR; UC 
OR 
jc 
OR; TN; TU-LB 
NC; TU-GL; US 
AS-MH; UN 
See 
Journal of Asian 
Studies 
As-MH; NC;:US 
TU-SP 


OR 

JC; TU-AG 
; TU-AG 
jc 

jc 


Farm quarterly. 
Federal register. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
Federation Proceedings. 


Feminascope. 


Femina-théatre. 


Fertilizer and feeding stuffs journal. 
Field crop abstracts. 

Flight and aircraft engineer. 

Flying. 

Flying safety. 

Folk-lore. 

Food research. 

Food technology. 

Foreign affairs. 


Foreign agricultural trade digest of the United States. 


Foreign agricultural trade of the United States. 
Foreign agriculture. 

Foreign crops and markets. 

Foreign policy bulletin. 


Foreign policy bulletin and headline series. 


Foreign report. 

Foreign service journal. 
Foreign training letter. 
Forestry abstracts. 
Fortune. 

Foundry. 


France Illustration. 


France Illustration. Supplement théatral et littéraire. 
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jc 

US 
TU-LE 
TU-M 
See 


Réalités femina. 
illustation 
See 


Réallités femina- 
illustration 

jc 

jC 

NC 


JC 

JC 

AS-MH; TN; TU- 
AH; TU-GL; TU- 
LP; UN; US 

JC 

JC 

jC 

JC 

See 

Foreign policy 
bulletin and head- 
line series. 
AS-MH; TU-GL; 
US 

AS-MA 

RU-LP 

JC 

Jc 

TN; UN; US 

uc 

See 


Réalités femina- 
illustration 


See 
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US 
US 
a4 AS-E 
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France- Asie. 
Frankfurter Illustrierte Reich an Bildern. 
Franklin Institute. Journal. 


Free China and Asia. 

Free China Review. 

Freeman. 

French economic and technical bulletin. 
French review. 

Fruit and Vegetable review 

Fuel 

Fundamenta matematicae. 

Fundamental and adult education. 

Gas journal. 

Gastroenterology. 

General Assembly Library. Copyright list. 
General electric review. 

General Motors Engineering journal. 
Genetics. 

Geographical journal. 

Geographical review. 

Geological Society of America. Bulletin. 
Geological society of London. Quarterly. 
Geriatrics. 

German industrial echo. 

German quarterly. 

Germanic review. 

Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht. 
Giornale di matematica finanziaria. 


Glasgow Mathematical Association. Proceedings. 


Good housekeeping. 

Grade teacher. 

Guideposts. 

Gymnasium. (Bogota) 

H.A. bulletin. 

Handweaver and craftsman. 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Harvard Business review. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic studies. 
Harvard Law review. 


Réalités femina- 
illustration 


AS-E 
NC 
OR; TU-SP 


NC 

NC; TN 
JC; US 
jc 

NC 

jc* 

OR 
AS-M 
TN 

NC 
TU-M 
NC 

CE; Jc 
CE; JC 
TU-AG 
AS-E 
AS-HP; TN 
TU-SG 
NC 
DM; TU-M 
NC 


AS-HP 

TN 

NC; US; UN 
TU-LB; UC 
AS-HP; US 


TU-LL 


NC 

NC 

NC 

AS-M 

AS-M 

TN; US 

US 

NC 

NC 
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Harvey Lectures. 
Headline series. 


Health education journal. ° 
Heating piping and air conditioning. 
Helminthological abstracts. 

Helvetica chimica acta. 

Hematologica. 

Herbage abstracts. 

Hibbert Journal. 

Higher education. 

High-fidelity. 

Highways and bridges and engineering works. 
Highway magazine. 

Highway research abstracts. 

Historische Zeitschrift. 

History. 


Hokkaido University. Faculty of Science. Journal. 


Series I: Mathematics. 
Holiday. 
Horticultural abstracts. 
Horticulture. 
Hospitals. 
House and garden. 


House and home. 
House beautiful. 


Human biology. 
Human organization. 
IBBD. Boletim informativo. 


IBIS. 
ILB News report. 
1LR.E. Proceedings. 


TU-M 

See 

Foreign policy 
bulletin and 
headline series. 

DM 

uc 

TU-SZ 

TU-SC 

TU-M 

jc 

NC 

us 

NC* 

uc 

TN; UC 

CE; UC 

NC; TU-AH | 

AS-HP; TU-AH 


AS-M 

TN; US | 

JC; TU-AG 

jc 

TU-M 

TN 

US 

TN 

AS-HP; TU-M 
NC 

See 

Instituto Brasi- 
leiro de Biblio- 

_ grafia e Do- 
cumentacao. Bo- 
letim informa- 
tivo. 

NC 
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Illustrated London news. 

Indagationes methematicae. 

Indian journal of agricultural science. 
Indian journal of political science. 
Industrial and engineering chemistry. 


Industrial arts and vocational education. 

Industrial chemist. 

Industry and labour. 

Industrial arts index. 

Institute of Historical Research. Bulletin. 

Institute of Metals. Journal with the Bulletin and 
Metallurgical abstracts. 

Institute of Radio Engineers. Proceedings. 


Institution of chemical engineers. Transactions. 


Institution of Civil Engineer. Proceedings. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Journal. 


Instituto Brasileiro de Bibliografia e Documentacao. 


Boletim informativo. 
Instructor. 
Instruments. 
International affairs. 


International and comparative law quarterly. 
International anthropological and linguistic review. 
International conciliation. 

International financial news survey. 

International index to periodicals. 

International journal of American linguistics. 
International journal of leprosy. 

International Labour Office. Official bulletin. 
International labor review. 

International Liason Bureau. News report. 


International organization. 
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Institute of Radio 
Engineers. Pro- 
ceedings. 
NC; TU-GL 
AS-M 
TU-AG 
UN 
CE; DM; OR; 
TN; TU-EH; US 
TN; US 
OR 

NC 
us 

AS-HP; AS-MH 


NC 

CE; OR; TU-EE; 
uc; NC 

NC 


NC 
See 
Chartered me- 


chanical engineer. 


NC 

US 

TU-EM 
AS-MH; NC; TU- 
AH 
TU-LP 

NC 

NC 

JC; NC 
TU-GL 
AS-HP 
TU-M 

NC 

NC; TU-LE 


See 
ILB news report. 


NC* 
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International record of medicine and general practice. US 

International Rice Commission. New letter. jc 

International social science bulletin. AS-E 

International sugar journal. jc 

International Tea Committee. Bulletin of statistics. jc 

Iraq. AS-HP 

Iron age. OR; TU-EM; UC 

Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematikervereinigung. AS-M 

Japanese journal of mathematics. AS-M 

Jet propulsion. OR 

Johns Hopkins Hospital. Bulletin. TU-M 

Journal asiatique. NC 

Journal d’analyse mathématique. AS-M 

Journal de Ja société des africanistes. AS-E 

Journal de la société des américanistes. AS-E 

Journal de la société des océanistes.’ AS-E 

Journal de mathématiques pures et appliquées. AS-M 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik. AS-M 

Journal of abnormal and social psychology. NC* : TU-SS 

Journal of aesthetics and art criticism. NC 

Journal of agricultural end food chemistry. jc 

Journal of agricultural science. NC; JC; TU-AG 

Journal of allergy. TU-M 

Journal of American folklore. AS-E; AS-HP 

Journal of anatomy. DM; TU-M 

Journal of animal science. JC; TU-AG 

Journal of antibiotics. TU-M 

Journal of applied chemistry. NC; OR; TU-EH 

Journal of applied mechanics. OR; TU-EM; UC 

Journal of applied physics. DM; TU-SP; US 

Journal of applied physiologyl TU-M 

Journal of Asian studies. AS-E; AS-HP; 
AS-MH; NC; TN; 
TU-OL; UN; US 

Journal of bacteriology. DM; TU-AG; 
TU-M 

Journal of biological chemistry. DM- TU-AG; 
TU-M 

Journal of bone and joint surgery. DM; TU-M 

Journal of cellular and comparative physiology. DM 
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OR; TN; TU-SC; 


Journal of chemical education. 


US 

Journal of chemical physics. DM; NC; TN; 
TU-SC 

Journal of clinical endocrinology ond metabolism. DM 
Journal of clinical investigation. DM; TU-M 
Journal of comparative neurology. NC; TU-M 
Journal of comparative pathology and therapeutics. TU-AG 
Journal of comparative psychology. TU-SS 
Journal of criminal law and criminology. See 


Journal of criminal law, criminology and police science. 


Journal of dairy science. 
Journal of dental research. 
Journal of East Asiatic studies. 


Journal of cri- . 
minal law; cri- 
minology and 
police science. 


TU-LL 

TU-AG 

DM; TU-M; US 
AS-E 


Journal of ecology. NC; TN 

Journal of economic entomology. jc 

Journal of economics history. AS-HP; UN 

Journal of education. (Boston) TN 

Journal of education. (London) TN 

Journal of educational psychology. TU-SS 

Journal of educational sociology. NC* 

Journal of Egyptian archaeology. AS-HP 

Journal of endocrinology. TU-AG; TU-M 

Journal of English and Germanic philology. AS-HP 

Journel of experimental biology. NC 

Journal of experimental medicine. DM; TU-AG; 
TU-M 

Journal of experimental psychology. TN; Tu-SS 

Journal of experimental zoology. DM; JC; TN 

Journal of farm economics. Jc 

Journal of finance. NC 

Journal of forestry. JC; TU-AG 

Journal of general physiology. TU-M 

Journal of general psychology. TU-SS 

Journal of geography. NC 

Journal of geology. TU-SG 

Journal of health, physical education, recreation. ™N 
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Journal of hematology. 

Journal of heredity. 

Journal of higher education. 

Journal of home economics. 

Journal of horticultural science. 
Journal of hygiene. 

Journal of immunology. 

Journal of infectious diseases. 
Journal of laboratory and clinical medicine. 
Journal of laryngology and otology. 
Journal of marketing. 

Journal of mathematics and physics. 
Journal of medical education. 
Journal of mental science. 

Journal of modern history. 


Journal of Near Eastern studies. 
Journal of nervous and mental disease. 
Journal of neurophysiology. 

Journal of nutrition. 


Journal of obstetrics and gynaecology of the British 
Empire. 


Journal of organic chemistry. 
Journal of oriental studies. 


Journal of paleontology. 

Journal of parasitology. 

Journal of pathology and bacteriology. 
Journal of pediatrics. 

Journal of personality. 


Journal of pharmacology and experimental therapeutics. 


Journal of pharmacy and pharmacology. 
Journal of philosophy. 


Journal of physical and colloid chemistry. 


Journal of physical chemistry. 
Journal of physiology. 
Journal of political economy. 


TU-M 

NC; TU-AG 
TN 

DM; JC; TN 
TU-AG 

DM 

DM; TU-M 
DM; ‘TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
TU-M 
TU-LB 
AS-M; OR 
DM; TU-M 
TU-M 
AS-HP; AS-MH; 
TN; TU-AH 
AS-HP 
TU-M 

DM; TU-M 
DM; TU-AG; 
TU-M; US 


DM; TU-M 

DM; OR; TU-EH 

AS-HP; AS-MH; 
NC 

NC; TU-SG 
TU-M 

DM; TU-M 
TU-M; US 

NC 

DM; TU-M 

DM; TU-M 
AS-HP; NC; TU- 
AP 


Sez 
Journal of physi- 
cal chemistry. 
OR; TN; TU-SC 
DM; TN; TU-M | 
NC; TU-LE; UN; 


d 
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Journal of range management. 

Journal of rational mechanics and analysis. 
Journal of research. 

Journal of school health. 

Journal of scientific instruments. 

Journal of soil and water conservation. 
Journal of social issues. ‘ 

Journal of social psychology. 

Journal of symbolic logic. 


Journal of teacher education. 

Journal of the aeronautical sciences. 

Journal of the history of ideas. 

Journal of the science of food and agriculture. 

Journal of thoracic surgery. 

Journal of tropical medicine and hygiene. 

Journal of urology. 

Journalism quarterly. 

Junior scholastic. 

Juridical review. 

Keesing’s Contemporary archives. 

Kenyon review. 

Klinische Wochenschrift. 

Kodai Mathematical Seminar Reports. 

Korean report. 

Korean survey. 

Kunststoffe. 

Kyiiyii University. Faculty of Science. Memoirs 
A: Mathematics. 

La Nature. 


Ladies’ home journal. 
Lancet. 

Land economica. 
Language. (Baltimore) 


Languge learning. 
Larousse Mensuel. 
Law quarterly review. 


. Series 


us 
jJc* 
AS-M 

OR; TU-SP; US 

TN 

OR 

JC 

NC* 

NC; TU-SS 
AS-M; NC; TU- 
AP 

TN; US 

OR 

AS-MH; NC 

NC 

DM; TU-M 
TUM 

DM; TU-M 

NC 

US 

TU-LL 

NC* 

NC; TN; TU-AF 

TU-M 

AS-M 

TN 

TN 

OR 


AS-M 
See 
Nature. (Paris) 
TN; TU-GL; US 
DM; TU-M 
jc 
AS-HP; NC; TU- 
AF 
NC 
NC 
NC; TU-LL 
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Leprosy review. 
Librarian. 


Librarian and book world. 
Library. 

Library Association Record. 
Library journal. 


Library literature. 

Library of Congress. Information bulletin. 
Library quarterly. 

Library science abstracts. 

Library trends. 

Library world. 

Life. (Domestic edition) 

Life. (International edition) 


List of international and foreign scientific and tech- 
nical meetings. 

List of international conferences and meetings. 

Listener. 

Literary cavalcade. 

Livres de France. 

London Mathematical Society. Journel. 

London Mathematical Society. Proceedings. 


London Quarterly and Holborn review. 
Look. 

Machine design. 

Machinery. 

Main currents in modern thought. 
Maiter phonétique. 


Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. 


Man. 


Management digest. 
Manchester Guardian weekly. 
Mankind. 


TU-M 

See 

Librarian and 
book world. 


NC 


NC 

NC 

AS-HP; NC; TN; 
TU-GL; US 

NC 

NC 

NC;TN; TU-GL 
NC 

NC 

NC 

US 

AS-MH; NC; OR; 
PT; TN; TU-GL; 
US 


US 

US 

UN 

TN 

NC 

AS-M; OR 
AS-M; NC; TU- 
SM 

NC 

OR; TP; TN;US 

CE: OR UC 

uC 

NC 

AS-HP 

AS-E; AS-HP 

AS-E; AS-HP; 
NC; 
TU-LB 

AS-MH; TU-GL 

AS-E 


Pel 
‘ 
i 
: 
| 
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Manufecturing chemist and manufacturing perfumer. 


Manufacturing chemist and pharmaceutical and fine 


chemical trade journal. 
Marine engineering. 


Marine engineering and shipping review. 


Marine engineering/log. 
Marine news. 
Marketing activities. 


Marketing and transportation situation. 


Mass transportation. 
Materials and methods. 
Mathematica scandinavica. 
Mathematical gazette. 
Mathematical reviews. 


Mathematical journal of Okayama Univerity. 


Mathematica japonica. 
Mathematical notes. 
Mathematicai Society of Japan. Journal. 
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See 
Manufacturing 
chemist and 
pharmaceutical 
and fine chemicai 
trade journal. 


DM 
See 
Marine engineer- 
ing log 
See 
Marine engineer- 4 
ing log 
uC; US 
uc 
See 
U.S. Department E 
of Agriculture. 4 
Agricultural 
Marketing Serv- y 
icé. Marketing 
activities. JC 
See 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
Marketing Serv- 
ice. 
Marketing and 
transportation 
situation. JC 
uc 
uC 
AS-M 
AS-M; NC 
AS-M; TU-SM 
AS-M 
AS-M 


AS-M 


AS-M 
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Mathematical table and other aids to computation. AS-M 
Mathematika AS-M 
Mathematische Annalen. AS-M 
Mathematische Zeitschrift. AS-M 
McGraw-Hill American letter. uC 
McGraw-Hill Digest. CE; TU-GL 
McGraw-Hill International management digest. uc 
Mechanical engineering. CE; OR; TU-EM; 
uc 
Mechanized farming. Jc 
Medical clinics of North America. 
Medicine. 
Mémorias do Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. NC 
Mercure de France. NC 
Metal Finishing. OR 
Metal progress. CE; OR 
Metallurgical abstracts. See 
Institute of 


Metals. Journal 
with the Bulletin 


and Metallurgical 
abstracts. 

Michigan Mathematical journal. AS-M 

Midland cooperator. jc 

Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. DM 

Military engineer. OR 

Military review. OR 

Mind AS-HP; NC; TU- 
AP 

Minerals news service. NC 

Mirror. NC 

Mississippi Valley Historical review. 

Mita Campus. NC 

Modrn hospital. DM 

Modern industry. See 
Dun’s Review 
and modern in- 
dustry. 

Modern Language Association of America. Publications. See 
PMLA, 
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Modern language journal. 
Modern language notes. 
Modern language review. 


Modern manzgement 


Modern photography. 

Modern plastics. 

Modern railroads. 

Modern sanitation. 

Monumenta serica. 

Monat. 

Monatshefte fiir Mathematik. 
Monatsschrift fiir Deutsches Recht. 


Monthly bulletin of agricultural economics and statis- 


tics. 


Monthly bulletin of statistics. (New York, United Na- 


tions) 


Monthly catalog of United States Government publica- 


tions. 
Monthly digest of tax articles. 
Monthly economic review. 


Monthly evening sky map. 

Monthly labor review. 

Monthly letter on business and economic conditions. 

Monthly list Australian government publications. 

Monthly review of credit and business conditons. 

Multiplier. 

Museum of Eastern Antiquites. Bulletin. 

Music educators journal. 

Musical America. 

Museums Journal. 

Mycologia. 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft ftir Natur-und Vélker- 
kunde Ostasiens. 

Nagoya Mathematical journal. 

Nation. 


NC; TN 

NC 

AS-HP; NC; TUu- 
AF 

See 
Advanced 
management. 
TN 

OR; US 

US 

DM 

AS-HP; NC 

NC 

AS-M 

NC 


jC 


US 

NC 

See 
Bi-monthly 

economic review. 

NC 

US 

jc 

NC 

jC 
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National Acedemy of Sciences of the United States of 
America. Proceedings. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Report. 
National Book League. Journal. 

National Bureau of Standards. Iournal of research. 


National Cancer Institute. Journal. 
National Education Association. Journal. 
National 4-H news. 

National geographic mzagazine. 


National horticulturai magazine. 
Nature. (London) 


Nature. (Paris) 

Natue magazine. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

Naturwissenschaften. 

. Naunyn-Schmiedebergs Archiv fir experiementelle 
Pathologie und Pharmakologie. 


Naval training bulletin. 


Neue Journal. 


New analyst. 


Newberry Library. Bulletin. 

New England Journal of Medicine. 
New leader. 

New phytologist. 


New republic. 


New stateman and nation. 

New technical books. 

New York Academy of Medicine. Bulletin. 

New York Academy of Sciencs. Annals. 

New Yok Academy of Sciences. Transactions. 
New York Herald Tribune Book review. 

New York Herald Tribune. This Week Magazine. 
New York Public Library. Bulletin. 

New York Times Book review. 

New York times Index. 


AS-M; TU-SP 
TU-EM 
NC 
See 
Journal of re- 
search. 
DM; TU-M 
US 
jc 
AS-E; AS-HP; 
NC; TC; TN; 
TU-GL; UN; US 
jc 
AS-HP; DM; NC; 
OR; TU-SC 
NC 
NC; TN; US 
NC; OR 
NC; OR 


TU-M 

US 

NC 

NC 

NC 

TU-M 

NC; UN; US 
DM; TN; TU-SB 
NC; UN; US 
NC; TU-AF; UN 
NC 

TU-M 

DM 

DM 

NC; US 

NC 

NC 

NC; US 

US 
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New York Times--Magazine section. 
New Yorker. 

News for farmer cooperatives. 
News from behind the iron curtain. 


Newsweek. (Domestic edition) 
Newsweek. (International edition) 


Nouveau femina. 


Nouveau femina et France illustration. 


Nouvelles littéraires, et scientifiques. 
Nuclear engineering. 

Nuclear science abstracts. 
Nucleonics. 

Nursing outlook. 

Nursing research. 

, Nursing times. 

Nursing world. 

Nutrition abstracts and reviews. 
Nutrition reviews. 

Observatory. 

Obsterical and gynecological survey. 
Occupational safety and health. 
Oceania. 


Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association. Journal. 


Oil and journal. 
Optical Society of America. Journal. 
Ordnance. 


Oriens extremus. 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 
Osaka Mathematical journal. 
Outdoor life. 

Overseas book news. 

PMLA. 

Pacific Affairs. 


US 
US 
JC 
See 
East Europe. 
US 
NC; OR; PT; 
TN; TU-GL US 
See 
Réalités femina- 
illustration. 
See 
Réalités femina- 
illustration. 
NC 
OR 
TU-M; US 
OR; TN; TU-SP 
TU-M 
TUM 
TU-M 
TU-M 
DM; TU-M 
JC; TU-M 
NC 
TUM 
NC 
AS-E; AS-HP 
OR 
CE 
OR; TU-SP 
Os 
AS-HP 
NC 
AS-M 
US 
NC 
AS-HP; TU-AF 
AS-MH; TN; TU- 
LL; UN; US 


wet bei 
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Pacific Historical review. 
Pacific journal of mathemetics. 
Paideumze. 

Paladion; suplemeto de “‘Gymanasium.” 


Paper industry. 
Parasitology. 
Parents’ magazine. 


Parents’ magazine and family home guide. 


Parliamentary affairs. 

Partisan review. 

Peanuts: stocks and processing. 
Pediatrics. 

Personnel administration. 
Personnel and guidance journal. 
Pest control. 

Petroleum. 

Petroleum engincer. (Management edition) 
Pharmaceutical journal. 
Pharmacological review. 
Pharmacy international. 
Philological quarterly. 
Philosophical review. 


Philosophy. 
Photography. 
Physical review. 


Physical Society. Proceedings. Section A & B. 


Physics today. 
Physiological reviews- 


Physiological zoology. 
Phytopathology. 

Plant and soil. 

Plant breeding abstracts. 
Plant engineering. 


AS-HP; AS-MH 

AS-M 

AS-E 

See 
Gymnasium. 
(Bogota) 

CE 

TU-M 

See 

Parents’ ma- 
gazine and family 
home guide. 
NC*; US 

UN 

NC; UN 

jc 

TU-M 

NC 

NC* 

jc* 

OR 

TU-EM 

TU-M 

TU-M 

TU-M 

TN 

AS-HP; NC; OR; 
TU-AP 

AS-HP 

NC*; UN 

OR; TU-SP 

NC 

OR; TN 

DM; NC*; TU-AG; 
TU-M 
DM 
TU-AG 
jc 

jC 

uc 
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Plant physiology. 

Plants and gardens. 

Plastic and reconstructive surgery. 
Plastics industry. 

Poetry. 

Political quarterly. 

Political science quarterly. 


Polynesian Society. Journal. 
Popular electronics. 
Popular mechanics magazine. 


Popular science. 
Portugalise mathematica. 
Post. (Philadelphia) 


Poultry science. 
Poultry tribune. 
Power engineering. 


Practical English. 
Primitive man. 


Problems of communism. 


Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the May Clinic. 


Product engineering. 
Progressive architecture. 
Progressive fish-culturist. | 
Psychiatric quarterly. 
Psychiatry. 

Psychological abstracts. 
Psychological monographs. 
Psychologist magazine. 
Psychosomatic medicine. 
Public administration. 


TN; TU-SB 

TU-AG 

TU-M 

NC* 

NC 

NC 

AS-MH; TU-LP; 
UN; US. 

AS-E 

OR; TN 

CE; DM; OR; UC; 
US 

OR; TN; UC 

ASM 

See 
Saturday evening 
post. 

JC; NC; TU-AG; 

TN 

CE; TV-EM; UC 

NC* 

See 
Anthropological 
quarterly 

TN; US 

See 
Staff Meeting of 
the Mayo Clinic. 


Proceedings- 


OR 

UC 

JC 

TU-M 

NC*; TU-M 
‘NC 

TN 

TN 

DM 
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Public health reports. 

Public management. 

Public opinion quarterly. 

Public personnel review. 

Public roads. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


Publishers circuler and booksellers record. 
Publishers’ weekly. 


QST. 

Quarterly cumulative index medicus. 
Quarterly journal of economics. 

Querterly journal of experimental physiology. 


Quarterly journal of mathematics. Oxford second series. 


Quarterly journal of medicine. 
Quarterly journal of microscopical science. 
Quarterly journal of pharmacy and pharmacology. 


Quarterly of applied mathematics. 
Quarterly review. 

Quarterly review of biology. 

Queen Victoria Museum. Records. 
Queensland Agricultural journal. 

RCA Review. 

Radio and television news. 

Radio Corporation of America. Review. 


Radio-electronics. 

Radiology. 

Railroad magazine. 

Railway age. 

Railway locomotives and cars. 

Railway freight traffic. 

Railway gazette. 

Railway signaling and communications. 
Railway track and structures. 

Rapport epidemiologique et démographique. 
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TU-GL 
NC* 
uC; US 


See 
PMLA. 
NC 


NC; TN; TU-GL; 
US 

OR; TU-GL; US 
TU-M 

TU-LE; UN; US 
DM 

AS-M 

DM; TU-M 

NC 

See 

Journal of phar- 
macy and phar- 
macology 
AS-M 

NC 

TU-M 

NC 

jc 

OR 

OR; UC; US 
See 

RCA Review. 
OR 

DM; TU-MM 
uc 

CE; UC 

CE; UC 

uc 
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Reader’s digest. 


Readers’ guide to periodical literature. 
Réalités. 


Réalités femina-illustration. 

Recent French books. 

Recreation. 

Refrigeration. 

Releve épidémiologique hebdomedaire. 


Rendiconti del Circolo Mathematico di Pzlermo. Serie II. 

Rendiconti del Seminario Matematico della R. Universita 
di Padova. 

Reporter. 

Research quarterly. 

Resort magazine. 

Review of applied entomology. Series A: Agricultural 

Review of applied entomology. Series B. Medical and 
veterinary. 


Review of applied mycology. 
Review of economic studies. 
Review of economics and statistics. 
Reviews of modern physics. 


Review of scientific instruments. 

Revista da Univerdade Catoloca de Sao Paulo. 

Revista de la Universidad de Madrid. 

Revista maritima brasileira. 

Revue historique. 

Revue de littsrature comparée. 

Revue d’histoire diplomatique. 

Revue du droit public et de la science politique en 
France et a l’étranger. 
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Epidemiological 
and vital 
Statistics report. 
NC. OR; PT; TN; 
TU-GL; US 
TU-GL; US 

See 

Réalités femina- 
illustration. 

NC 

NC 

US 

TU-EM 

See 

Weekly epidem- 
iological record. 
AS-M 


AS-M 
NC 

TN 

UC 

JC; NC 


DM; JC; NC; TU- 
M; TU-SZ 

NC; JC 

TU-LE; UN 
TU-LE; UN 

NC; OR; TU-EE; 
TU-SP 

NC; OR; TU-SP 
NC 

NC 

NC 

AS-MH 

NC 

AS-MH 


NC 
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Revue internationale de Philosophie. 


Revue litterature, histoire, arts et sciences des deux 


mondes. 
Rice journal. 


Rice market review. 


Rice news. 
Rice review 


Roads and road construction. 


Roads and streets. 
Rock products. 
Romanic review. 
Round table. 


Royal Aeronautical Society. Journal. 


Royal air force quarterly and Commonwealth air forces 


journal. 


Royal Anthropological Institute. Journal. 


Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal. 


Royal Horticultural Society. Journal. 
Royal Microscopical Society. Journal. 


Royal Society. Proceedings. Series A: Mathematical and 


physical sciences. 


Royal Society. Proceedings. Leries B. Biological sciences. 
Royal Society of London. Philosophical transactions. 
Series A: Mathematical and physical sciences. 
and physical sciences. 


Royal Society of Medicine. Proceedings. 


Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 


Transactions. 


Royal Statistical Society. Journal. 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. 


S.A.E. Journal. 


SPC Quarterly bulletin. 


Saeculum. 
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NC 


NC 

jc; US 
Jc 

JC 

JC 

uc 
TU-EC 
CE 

NC 

NC 
NC; OR 


See 
Air power. 
AS-E; AS-HP; 
NC; TU-AA 


AS-E; AS-HP 
TU-AG 
NC 


TU-SP 
DM 


AS-M 

See 
Royal Society. 
Proceedings. 
Series A: Mathe- 
matical and 
physical sciences. 


TUM 


TU-M 
TU-AG 

OR 

CE; OR; UC 
AS-E 

NC 
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Sarawak Museum Journal. 
Saturday evening post. 


Saturday review. 


Saturday review of literature. 


Scholastic teacher. 
School and society. 
School arts. 
School life. 


School of African and Asiatic Studies. Bulletin. 


School review. 

School science and mathematics. 
Social forces. 

Science. 


Science abstracts. Section A & B. 
Science and mechanics. 
Science digest. 


Science news letter. 
Science progress. 
Scientific American. 
Scientific monthly. 


Seed and nursery trader. 

Senior scholastic. (Teacher edition) 
Seventeen. 

Sewanee Review. 

Sinologica. 


Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Mathematischen Gesells- 


chaft. AS-M 
Slavic word. 


Social education. 
Social research. 
Social science. 
Social studies. 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. Pro- 


AS-E 

NC* ; OR; PT; 
TU-GL; US 

AS-MH; NC; TU- 
AF; TU-GL; UN; 
US 


See 
Saturday review. 
TN 


TN. US 

TN; US 

TN; US 

AS-HP 

TN 

TN 

NC; TU-AA 

DM; OR; TN; TU- 
M; TU-SC; UC; 


NC* 

NC; OR; TN; UC; 
us 

NC* ;OR; UC; US 
NC 

OR; TU-GL; US 
NC* ; OR; TN; 
TU-GL; UN; US 
JC 

TN; US 

TN 


UN; US 

AS-MH 

See 

Word. 

“TN | 

UN 

NC 

TN 
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ceedings. DM; TU-M; TU-SZ 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Journal. 


Society of Dyers and Colourists. Journal. 
Sociological abstracts. 

Sociological review. 

Sociologus. 

Sociometry. 

Soil conservetion. 

Soil science. 

Soil Science Society of America. Proceedings. 
South Pacific. 

South Pacific Commission. Quarterly bulletin. 


Southwestern journal of anthropology. 
Soybean digest. 

Special library journal. 

Special libraries. 

Speech monographs. 

Sports illustrated. 


Staff Meetings of the Mayo Clinic. Proceedings. 


Stain technology. 


Statistical summary. 


Statistics of export exchange. 
Statistics of import exchange. 
Stechert-Hafner Book news. 
Stocks of grains in all positions. 
Structural engineer. 

Studia mathematica. 

Studia taiwanica. 

Studies in Philology. 

Studio. 
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S.A.E. Journal 
OR 
NC 
NC 
AS-E 
NC* 
JC 
JC; TU-AG 
TU-AG 
AS-E 
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SPC Quarterly 
bulletin. 
AS-E; AS-HP 
JC 
JC 
TU-GL 
NC 
TN 
TU-M 
DM; TU-M; TU- 
SZ 
See 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 
Statistical sum- 
mary. 
JC 
JC 
NC 
JC 
uC 
AS-M 
AS-E 
NC 
TN; TU-GL 
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Subscription books bulletin. 


Successful farming. 

Sugar. 

Sumer. 

Surgery. 

Surgey, gynecology and obstetrics. 
Surgical clinics of North America. 
Survey of current business. 
Survey of ophthalmology. 
Symposium. 


Taiwan Museum. Quarterly journal. 


Taiwan Sugar. 

Tea and coffee trade journal. 
Tea quarterly. 

Teachers College Record. 
Technical bookguide. 
Technical book review index. 
Tensor. 

Textile technology digest. 
Theatre arts. 

Thought. 

Time. (Domestic edition) 
Time. (International edition) 


Time and tide. 
Times literary supplement. 


Tobacco. (London) 

Tobacco. (New York) 
Tobacco stocks report. 
Tobacco world. 

Today’s health. 

Tohoku Mathematical journal. 
T’oung Pao. 

Tourist court journal 

Trade promotion news, 


See 
Booklist and sub- 


scription books 
bulletin. 

US 

AS-HP 


DM; TU-M 


DM; TU-M 

DM; TU-M; US 

TU-LB 

TU-M 

NC 

JC; NC 

NC; JC 

JC 

jc 

TN 

NC 

NC; TU-GL 

AS-M 

NC* 

TU-GL; US 
NC; UN 

US 

AS-MH; NC; OR; 
PT; TN; TU-GL; 
US 

AS-MH 

AS-HP; AS-MH; 
NC; TU-AF 
JC 

JC 

JC 

jC 

us 

AS-M 

AS-HP 

uc 

jc 
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Traffic world. 
Transactions of the ASME. 


Travel. 

Tropical agriculture. 
Tropical agriculturist. 

Tropical diseases bulletin. 


Tuberculois index. 
Turrialba. 
Twentieth century literature. 


Unesco Bulletin for libraries. 
U.S. Department of agriculture. Agricultural marketing 
service. Demand and price situation. 
U.S. Department of agriculture. Agricultural marketing | 
service. Marketing activities. 
U.S. Department of agriculture. Agricultural marketing 
service. Marketing and transportation situation. 
es U.S. Department of agriculture. Agricultural marketing 
service. Statistical summary. 
ce U.S. Department of Agriculture. Employee news 
bulletin. 
iH U.S. Department of State Bulletin. 
q U.S. News and world report. 


4 { Ukrainian review. (London) 
Unasylva. 

Union postale. 

United Nations Bulletin. 


4 United Nations Review. 


United States Armed Forces Medical journal. 
a United States Government Research reports. 
United States News and world report. 
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uc 

See 

ASME. Transac- 
tions. 

NC* ; UC; US 

JC 

JC 

DM; JC; TU-SZ; 
TU-SZ 

TU-M 

JC 

NC (beginning 
with the issue 
next to vol. 2. 
no. 4) 

NC; TN 


Jc 
Jc 
Jc 
Jc 


JC 

JC; US 

AS-MH; NC; OR; 
PT; TN; US 
AS-E 

jc 

NC 

See 
United Nations 
Review. 
TU-GL; TU-LP; 
UN; US 

TU-M 

OR- 

See 
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University of Chicago Law review. 
University of Chicago Round table pamphlets. 
University of Kyoto. College of Science- Memoirs. 


Series A: Mathématics. 
United States Tobacco journal. 


Urological survey. 
Vegetable situation. 


Verfasser-und Sachregister zu Deutsche Bibliographie, 
woéchentliches Verzeichnis; Oesterreichiche Bibliogra- 


phie; Des Schweizer Buch. 
Vertical file index. 
Vertical file service catalog. 


Veterinary bulletin. 

Vie et langage. 

Violine and violinists. 

Virchows Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie und 
Physiologie und fiir klinische Medizin. 

Virginia Quarterly review 


Vital speeches of the day. 
Wastes engineering. 


Weekly epidemiological record. 
Weekly peanut report. 

Welding engineer. 

West and East. 

Western political quarterly. 
What’s new in crops and soils. 
Wheat market review. 
Whitaker’s cumulative book list. 


Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Lingustik. 


Wiener voélkerkundliche Mitteilungen. 
Wilson Library bulletin. 

Wireless engineer. 

Wisdom. 

Woman’s home companion. 

Wood and wood products. 
Woodworker. 


U.S. News and 
world report. 
TU-LL 
US 


AS-M 
JC 


TU-M 
Jc 


NC 
TU-GL; US 
See 
Vertical file 1n- 
dex. 
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TN 


TU-M 
NC; UN; US 
NC; US | 
uC 

DM 

Jc 

CE; OR 

NC 


Jc 

TU-GL 

AS-E 

AS-E 

TN; TU-GL; US 
OR; TU-EE 

US 

TN 

TU-AG 

TU-AG 
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Word. 

World affairs quarterly. 

World construction. 

World crops. 

World Health Organization. Bulletin. 
World Health Organization. Chronicle. 
World Health Organization. Official records. 
World politics. 

World ports. 

World today. 

Yale Journal of biology and medicine. 
Yale Review. 


Your life. 
Youth weekly. 


Zeitschrift fir angewandte Mathematik and physik. 
Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekswesen and Bibliographie. 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Physik. 

Zentralblatt fiir Mathematik und ihre Grenzgebiete. 
Zoologica. 

Zoological record. 

Zoological Society of London. Proceedings. 
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AS-HP; NC 
NC 
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jc 

TU-M 

DM; TU-M 
DM 
AS-MH; UN 


uc 


AS-MH 

{TU-M 
AS-MH; NC; TU- 
GL; UN; US 
NC* 

NC 

AS-M 

NC 

AS-E 

NC 

AS-M 

NC 
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NC; TU-SZ 


AN ADDRESS BY H. E. DR. GRORGE K. C. YEH 


Chinese Ambassador to the United States, at the dinner given 
in his honor by the Sino-American Cultural Committee, 
at the China Doll Restaurant, Washington, D.C., at 
7 p.m. on December 8, 1958. 


I am keenly sensible of the honor you have done me by inviting me to 
speak on this occasion. As one of its Honorary Chairmen, I am also glad 
to have this opportunity to meet the other Honorary Chairmen and officers 
of the Committee. 


In these days of conflicting ideologies, it is perhaps necessary that we 
reappraise our past concepts of culture or civilizationtin in contrast with the 
Communist definition of culture. I am not trying, to be sure, to introduce 
an extraneous element into culture. I feel, however, that we cannot talk 
of culture to any length without jrelating it to some accepted concept of 
life and civilization. What should be our standard of life and culture in the 
light of the political, economic and social changes that have taken placa in 
the last fifty years? 


In China, for instance, the Confucian concept of virtue was accepted 
for centuries as the core of a humanistic civilization. The cultivated indivi- 
dual was regarded as the repository of all those qualities of refinement and 
self-control which differentiate civilized human society from mere animal 
existence. In other words, it was the purpose of education to perpetuate 


certain virtues in the individual person which represented the attributes 
of civilization. 


But in the early twenties of this century, significant event took place 
in my country. The Chinese Communist party was founded by a handful of 
Chinese intellectuals under the guidance and adivce of special emissaries 
sent from Moscow. This beginning of a Marxist organization in China posed 
a new challenge to the traditional concept of culture and social order. Today, 
not only China but the entire free world is confronted with the challenge of 
this same ideology. We have seen how in the past nine years the Chinese 
Communists have sought to wipe out the family system, to deny,the indivi- 
dual of his right to live and think as a free agent, and to replace the tradi- 
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tional systems of human relations as had been practiced in China for many 
centuries with a monolithic state as the only source of authority and with 
all the individuals serving its will. It is obvious that the Communist concept 
of what civilization is radically different from ours--and yours as well. 


But the Communist ideology has won out, for the time being, in many 
parts of the world, including the Chinese mainland. ‘It has been successful 
in establishing an iron-clad form of regimentation and control. Whether or 
not it has the general acceptance of the people is, of course, another question. 
The question may justifiably be raised as to whether the indigenous cultures 
or those peoples whose countries have been taken over by the Commnnists 
were indeed inferior to Communism; in other words, what is there that 
Communism has to offer to the people which was lacking in these indigenous 
cultures? To answer this question adequately would involve discussion of 
problems other than that of culture. But let us recognize that the cultural ap- 
proach cannot be disregarded. 


My purpose in raising this question is to stress the fact that to confine 
culture to the preservation .and study of what has been achieved in the 
past both in terms of objects and ideas would be woefully inadequate ‘in 
this changing world. For our purpose, perhaps we should at least divide 
culture into two categories of activity: first, the preservation, identification 
and study of cultural objects. This may perhaps be generally considered as 
the static aspect of culture. Then we must also consider the dynamic aspect 
of culture, which should include the study of history with special emphasis 
on the efforts of the human race to seek and evolve a better mode of living 
accompanied by @ greater fulfilment of the concept of the individual as a 
moral being. It should also include the study of the particular attributes 
of a civilization which have distinguished it in relation to the general level 
of the same attributes obtaining in other parts of the world. Thirdly, I 
feel that the state, while remaining free, must take it ‘upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of charting a course of cultural development in close coopera- 
tion with the voluntary effort of individual and non-governmental agencies, 
such as the Sino-American Cultural Committee. 


I must admit that this is a subject on which I am not as qualified to 
discuss as are many of you present here. But I am strongly of the opinion 
that wherever Communism has triumphed as in the case of the mainland 
of China, we must seek to understand how it has won out over the original 
social order. In both European and Asiatic history, we are, of course, 
familiar with the many conquests of a more refined but static civilization 
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by barbarian invaders. This has happened more than once in Chinese his- 
tory. But let us not be so casual and glib about Communism, for Communitm 
is basically different from all the previous barbarian invasions in history 
in that it has a set program of sooial, economic and intellectual order, which 
is calculated to absorb and conquer all of us. Whereas the barbarian invaders 
of the past usually have always succumbed to the indigenous culture which 
they conquered, Communism seeks to uproot our civilization while it nibbles 
at us. 


I have no conclusion to draw from the question I have raised. I can 
perhaps say that when we speek of cultural relations today, we must con- 
ceive of a much wider scope of activity than had been known before. Apart 
from the mutual appreciation of each other’s past achievements, there should 
be a joint effort in searching for 2 more dynamic cultural pattern so as to 
enable us to strengthen the faith of the younger generation in our way of life. 


I wish I could have stated my problem in more precise and more clarifi- 
ed terms. We often spezk of our cultural heritege, our Christian tradition 
of love and charity, and our profound sense of humanity as the things which 
are naturally far superior to the aims and purposes of Communism. I have 
no doubt that they are, but if these fine attributes of humanistic civiliza- 
tion that we hold dear should be found inadequate to defend themselves 
against the challenge of a barbarous ideology, we must then search for a 
stronger armor with which to protect ourselves and posterity. I am not sug- 
gesting that we abandon anything. It is perhaps necessary that we should 
work towards a revival, or a resuscitation, of certain features of our civiliza- 
tion, which have been allowed to degenerate as a result of rising materia- 
lism in modern life. Above all, we must not be misled by the success of a 
sputnik to think that all thet matters is the creation of a greater sputnik. 
We have the right kind of heritage and certainly a more hopeful way of 
life than that conceived in dialectical materialism. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope I have served the purpose of providing some food 
for thought in the cultural field. I amsure that many of you have thought 
of these things, but my feeling contains perhaps a greater sense of need 
and urgency from the fact that my Government in Taiwan today is search- 
ing for a more dynamic cultural program which will enzble us to retain the 
fine features of our traditional culture and at the same time to achieve the 
necessary social and economic progress in order to set up an example for the 
Chinese on the mainland that it is possible to fuse tradition with progress. 


' I thank you. 
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